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Royal Premium .—His ^Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
bestow on the Society an Annual Donation of Fifty Guineas, to con¬ 
stitute a Premium for the encouragement and promotion of Geogra¬ 
phical Science and Discovery, the President and Council conferred 
the same, last year, on Mr. Richard Lander, in acknowledgment of his 
important services in determining the course and termination of the 
Quorra, or Niger. 

a 

The Premium for the present year is affirmed for the best’^najrk 
communicated to the Society of the following nature :— 

‘ A Traveller’s Manual—containing a clear and concise enumeration 
of the objects to- which a Geographer’s attention should be especially 
directed , a statement of the readiest means by which the desired in¬ 
formation in each branch may be obtained; ^ list of the best instru¬ 
ments for determining positions, measuring elevations and distances, 
observing magnetic phenomena, ascevl^ining temperature, climate, 
&c.; directions for adjusting the instruments, formulae for registering 
the observations, and rules for working out the results ;—adapted to 
?Rc use, not of the general Traveller alone, but also of him who, 
in exploring bai’barous countries, may be obliged to carry and often 
conceal his implements.’ • 

• ^ 

And the following lire further proposed as Prize subjects, viz.— 

‘ An Essay on the actual 'tatc of Geography in its various depart¬ 
ments, distinguishing the known from the unknown, and showing what 
lias been, and what remains to be done, in order to I’cnder it an exact 
^Science; together with an indication of the best processes to be adopted 
in order to supply the several desiderata. 

‘ An extensive series of Geographical Tables (with reference to 

•ft 
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authorities), showing the various names, written In the native language 
and^chai^acter, by which the same places have been known, ia (fiffereiit 
Countries, and at successive periods of History.’ 

‘ The best mechanical inventions for facilitating the Requisition of 
t Geographical iKnowledge, and rendering it more available to the 
PubUc. Under this head may be 'included the simplification of instru¬ 
ments—more compendious methods of determining positions—and all 
improvements in the art of drawing and engraving Maps, whereby 
their precision and distinctnese may be increased, and greater scope 
and expression, g’ven \ > what may be called the Language of Topo¬ 
graphy.’ 


Tab OaniNABr Mebtimos of the Royal Geographical So'ciety, during 
tha season 1832-3, will be held as under. The chair to be taken each 


evening at nine o’clock precisely: 

— 


Monday, 

November 

12th — 

26th. 

December 

10th — 

24tb. 


January 

14th ~ 

28 th. 


February 

nth — 

25th. 


March 

nth — 

25 th. 

»» 

April 

8th — 

22d.’ 


May 

13th — 

27th. 


June 

10th — 

24th. 


The Annual Meeting for the election of officers, &c., will be held on 
Monday, May 13, atone o’clock in the afternoon. The Library is 
open every day from eleven till four. 


21, Regent Streety St.Jamee’s. 
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I.— Is the Quorra, whkh hm-laiely been traced ^ its Discharge 
into the Sea, the same River as the Nigir of the Ancients ? By 
W. Martin Leake, Esq., V.P., F.R.Syjv 

As there exists a difference of opinion on the propriety of apply¬ 
ing the name Niger or’Nigir to the river, of which the lower 
course and termination have lately been discovered, I am iiylm^d 
to submit to the Society a few remarks on this question, which 
immediately involves the greater one as to’the extent of knowledge 
of the interior of Africa, acquired by the ancients. Upon the 
whole subject, it would have been sufficient to refer to D’Anville* 
and Rciinell,-!' who favour the afUnnalive of the question, and on 
the opposite side to M. Walckenaer,;}; who, of all later writers, 
has examined it with the greatest diligence, had not recciH dis¬ 
coveries furnished us with better grounds for forming a conclusive 
o])inion, than even the latest of those authors possessed. 

Maritime surveys have now completed a correct outline of 
Northern Africa. •Major Lainf^* by ascertaining the source of 
the Quorra to be not more than 1600 feet above the sea, proved 
that it could not flow to the Nile; Denhim and Clapperton de¬ 
monstrated that it did not discharge itself into the lake of liornA ; 
and, at length, its real termination iAa delta, at the head of the 
great gulf of the w'estern coast of Africa, has rewarded the en¬ 
lightened perseverance of the llritish Government, and the courage 
and enterprise of its servants. The value to science of this dis¬ 
covery, and the great merit of those whose successive e'wrtions 
have pi;epared and completed it, is the more striking, when we 
'•^^^isider that the hyj^rography of an unknown country is the most 
important step to a Correct knowledge of its geography, and that in 
barbarous Africa nothing ^hort of the ocular inquiries of educated 
men is sufficient to procure the requisite facts. It is curious to 
observe how the best collectors of oral information in that country 
have failed in arriving at the (ruth as to the origin, course, and 
termination ..of the rivers. Edrisi, Abulfeda, Leo Africaniis, 

* M£moires ile I'Academie dcs Insrrii^iotis, vol. xxyi. 
f Geography of Hciudutus, Sections 16,22.^ “ . 

;^Ucchurches Geographiques siir I’lut^ricuide I’Afiii^ue Soptcutrloualc: an octavo 
.^517 pages, published ut Faris in 1821. 
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Delisle, and’Bruc^, all came to the determination that t^e ^Quorsa 
flowed from east to west.* Burckhardt, wljpse oral inquiries on 
Boriih have proved generally correct, concluded that the Shary flowed 
from N.E. to S.W.; and Lyon, though particularly successful in 
his information on the countries not visited by him, «^as induced 
to confound the Shary of Borqii with the Tjad or Y^u, and, like 
Sultan Bello, to carry the Quorra, after passing Y4uri and Tupda, 
into the lake Tjad, and from thence to Egypt. The most intelli¬ 
gent natives arc 'confused when .questioned on the subject of 
rivers, while tfic generality, unable to understand the object or 
utility of such ij^iquiri^s, can neither inform the traveller whether 
two streams are different rivers or part of the same; where any 
river rises or whither it flows ; and seem often to believe that all 
the lakes and streams of Africa are p^fts of one and the same 
water. It is not surprising, therefore, that ancients as w'ell as 
moderns, having obtained the knowledge of a large river flowing 
to the east, should have jupposed that it was a branch of the N ile 
of Egypt; or that, when the existence of a great lake, in the direc¬ 
tion of the known portion of its stream, became known, the 
opinion should have followed that the river terminated in that 
lake, or that it was discharged through the lake into the N ile. 
Sucl| consequently, have been the prevalent notions in all ages, 
even among the most intelligent foreigners, as well as the highest 
class of natives,—from Herodotus, Etcarchus, and Juba, to Ibn 
Batuta, and Bello of Sakkath. * 

Considering these circumstances, it will lijirdly be contended 
that the late discover 3 Phas made any alteration in the nature of 
the question as to the idantily of the Quorra and Nigir,—the 
sudden bend of the river to the southward, through a country 
which has been equally unknown to ancients and moderns, having 
always left the best infcSrrrT^d of them in ignorance of any part of 
the river, except that of wliich the course was northerly or easterly. 
If, then, there is sufficient reason for the belief that these latter 
portions were known to the ancients, wc have only to suppose 
them 1\> have had some such imperfect knowledge of the interior 
of North-Africa, as we ourselves had attained previously to the 
expedition of Denham and Clapperton, to jtlstify the applicadon 
of the name Nigir to the whole course of the river. It remains 
to inquire whether they had that degree of knowledge. 

The only passage in history, more ancient than the lime of the 
Roman empire, from which an inference can be drawn flbat the 
Quorra was then known, is the description given by Herodotus 


* Leo had been at Timbuktfi, and hud therefore seen the river; hut he was very 
yovnig at tlie time, and liis mc&iory probably failed hkn when he wrote lus book many 
years afterwards in Italy. ^ 
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of a veiy Vemarkable journey of discovery, undertaken, in, his 
time, bj some of the Nasamones, a Libyan people, who occupied 
the country lying between that of the Garamautes, or the modern 
Fezzdn, and the great bay of Syrtis, and who appear tb have held 
also the Oasis of Augila in their dependence.* Somn of the sons 
of the chief men of the tribe having'formed an association for the 
purpose of discovering new countries in the Libyan desert, five of 
them, chosen by lot, and furnished with every requisite, set out on 
this perilous enterprise. After* having passed through the olxso- 
ixivvi, or inhabited region, and the or country of wild beasts, 

which lay beyond it, they traversed, duringiUnany days, the great 
sandy desertf towards the west,;]: until they arrived in a country 
inhabited by men of a low' stature,^ who conducted them through ' 
extensive marshes || to a dty, built on a great river, which pro¬ 
duced crocodiles, and which flowed towards the rising sun. 

That there can be no casual error in the direction here ascribed 
to the current of the river, is proved by (lie historian’s opinion, 
that it was a branch of the Nile, in which he coincided with 
Etearchus, king of the Aminonii, from whom, through the medium 
of the Greeks of Cyreue, his information on the Nasamonian ex¬ 
pedition W'as derived.’^* It is equally evident that the country, 
visited by the Nasamrlnes, could not have been near the marittme 
provinces, afterwards called Africa and Mauritania, for Herodotus 
expressly despribes the oIxeo^xevh, or inhabited country, as that 
which stretched along the Mediterranean from Egypt, as far as 
Ca[)c Soloeis, now Blanco, thus comprehending all modern Barbary, 
and w'hich, where not occupied by Greek or Phcenician colonies, 
W'as then inhabited by Ubyans. The country of the wild bcast$ 
lay inland from the inhabited belt, and the desert was beyond the 
latter, so that it is impossible that the ri®cr discovered by the Na- 
sumones could have been one of those on the southern side 

of the kingdom of Algiers, as in that case they w'ould not have 
crossed any desert, and their most convenient route, for half the 
distance, would have been along the sea-coast. • 

“^riiat Herodotus could not have intended any but a part of the 
S^hwa, or Great WesV-rn Desert, as that which he believed the 
Nasamoncs to have crossed, seems evident from his forcible and 
accurate description of it,*!*'!' ^nd from his similar description of the 


» Herodot. 1. ii. c. 32.—1. iv. c. 172, 173, 175.—v. et Plin. 1. y. c. 5 —Strabo, p. 836. 
f T«v .t utlfia*. 

^ &iro sfsrs^tis ■a'gof tfX/av iv«TtXX«VT<e. _ 

** It appears from the name of Etearchus, that the Greeks at that time possessed 
Ammonia. ^ i * « , « % 

•ff SI rauTfif, ri argot v«Vay fitiroy ttiity rtit AiSvtit, ig^ftof kcci etyudgog 

xai s **< ivouSgof £^v}iit Irrt i »»i 'ntfai^og irri i* evltr. Hero^t. 


B 2" 
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Dpsert passed bj'the Nasamdnes. His account of the^ rente from 
Tliebes by the Oases of Ammon and Aiigila to Garamantia, and 
his notice of salt>miaes beyond the latter country, are uiufoubted 
proafs that 'the Libyans, from wliom he derived this knowledge, 
had given l^im a tolerably correct idea of the interior of North 
Africa between Egypt and thfe Sahara, so that there wanted only 
such a discovery as that of the Nasamoiies to make him acquainted 
with the existeiwe of the Quorra. That the Nasamoiies were 
exactly one of the people most likely to have undertaken such an 
enterprise as the historian describes, will appear on considering 
the position'^of their’., nuntry in the centre of the northern coast of 
Africa, where a deep bay forms the beginning of the shortest line 
of communication with the centre of ^Ethiopia, and which is also 
the easiest, as there occur upon it no great intervals of waterless 
desert. Thus situated, the Nusamoiies were, together with their 
southeily neighbours, the Garamantes, naturally engaged as the 
principal carriers of that commerce by which the Carthaginians 
supplied themselves with slaves, elephants, gold, ivory, ebony, and 
other commodities, as well for home coiisiimpiioa as for the export 
trade of that opulent and powerful republic with the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The Nasanaunes having thus inevitably obtained 
a knowledge of a great part of the direct road into ^Ethiopia, 
it was natural that some of the most adventurous among them 
should explore the countries to the w'cstward of that line, and un¬ 
dertake an enterprise by which they proposed, as Herodotus states, 
to exceed all their former exploits of the same kind.* 

It is probable, therefore,' that the inhabited country from 
wheuce the Nasamoncs t6ok their departure, was that of Eez/an, 
which immediately bordered on their own, and that their route 
through the ^npiu^'ns yi'asyiot very difteieiit, for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, from tliat of JD^nham and Clapperton. Erom Bilma, 
or some of the Oases to the westward of that country, a course not 
more southerly than W.S.W., would have carried them to a part of 
the Pjolibti, or Quorra, where, after having for a great distance 
flowed to the north, it has an easteriy course, and where the 
marshes which they crossed may have been some inundrifji."'. 
or enlargement which may then have existed, and may, jierhaps, 
as that part of the stream remains to be examined, still exist: we 
learn from Park and Caillie how very subject the plains adjacent 
to the Quorra are to such inundations.' That the Nasamdnes 
really reached this river, is strongly argued by the fact that 
the Quorra not only agrees with the data of Herodotus, but is the 
only river in North Africa that does so agree in its magnitude, in 

^r»7Secf ’tSaio’Ttii' Tell £Xx 

ret KKi^ Kai aereKXyieZrxt frsvrt iuurZv afpeftiveut ret iftiftx rSit arXie* 

lieih rue ra ^ftaxgeraTu -Ucrudot. 1. ii. c. 32. i 
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lh5 abuiTdnnce of crocodiles which it produces, *and in its flo^ng 
from x^est to east through a country inhabited by black men. * 

As to the direction of the Nasamoncs across the desert, de¬ 
scribed by th^words zspof ^eipvpov avefAov, it may be observed,* that 
they are far from conveying the precision of a modern compass 
bearing, and may have been purposely used by the historian in an 
appi*oximative sense; or, supposing this not to have been his mean¬ 
ing, that almost every ancient author from Homer downwards, and 
mone more than the geographer Strabo, furnishes instances of the 
inaccuracy of the ancients in regard to bearings. In an^ case a route 
more westerly than that which 1 have just nventioneb is not admis¬ 
sible, if we suppose Herodotus to have intended a due easterly 
course, or thereabouts, in stating the river to have flowed from the* 
west to the rising sun, sinie it is evident that the direction of the 
route of the Nasamunes was not coincident with the course of tlie 
river, but a line which intersected it. 

1'here may be some difficulty in imaginihg that five young men 
could have crossed a desert of more than 600 miles, and have 
returned in safety, in the manner described by the historian; but 
to Libyans—practised in the art of crossing deserts—this may not 
have appeared so tremendous an operation as it does to us ; ^and 
although, in the supposed direction of the discoverers, there are 
immense tracts meriting the historian’s character of ^ terribly 
deficient in w;;iter there are also, according to the best informa¬ 
tion, several spots on the * leopard’s skin’ f between Fezz^n or 
liilma and the Quofra, containing* both wiater and inhabitants. 
JSl. Walckcnacr supposes that the story may have been an inven¬ 
tion of the five Nasamones themselves, wlio, having penetrated 
into one of the Oases, may there have obtained some real in¬ 
formation of the Quorra. But, even that case, we must con¬ 
clude that a knowledge of the existence of the river had reached 
the coast of the Mediterranean in the time of Herodotus. Al¬ 
though it was not in Egypt, but in Cyrene, that the historian 
made this addition to his stock of information, it is hardly crudible 
► that the Egyptians, under tlie Pharaohs, whose dominions extended 
southwaref into the be^t of country fertilized by the tropical rains, 
and who had thus an access uninterrupted by extensive deserts to 
the whole series of countries^forming the modern Bilad-es-Suddn, 
should not have known the existence of the Quorra. Extant 
monunients give the greatest reason to believe that some of the 
Pharaohs carried their conquering arms to a considerable extent 


* Ta 2t xecTum^^t vtis ri ierri xa'i -Hc- 

rodot. 1. xxi. c. 32. • • , • • , 

■I* "Ev-ri V (ji Aj^vti) oi ri aXXtt xeu iii mii Vteuos IIciVAiy, iiyifim rm 

^af, iiffyiTm iiftiv, ioixuia xdrifrtK'rts yie Iffrn ciKtiertefi 

yj)' fMXwffi X rif tomutcis eiKncttf A.r»trus oi AiytnrrUi .— Strabo, p. 1^0, ^ 
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in ttitese countries^ and a great commercial intercourse* th@m 
se€ms an iifevitable cd'ect of the advanced ^late of society and the 
arts, which prevailed in Egypt during so many ages. 

Admitting, however, all these to be matters pf conjecture, 
which can never be thoroughly determined unless the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, or some of the Tost literature of Greece or Carthage 
should throw an unexpected light on the subject, 1 proceed to 
inquire how niu/;h of the interior of North Africa was known 
when the Romans were not only masters of all the fertile belt 
bordering on the Mediterranean, but had established colonies or 
garrisons in sdVcral of .die districts insulated by the Great Desert? 
It must be admitted that, as late as the reign of Tiberius, this 
^knowledge was not very great; it would seem, at least, that what¬ 
ever information on the subject may ha\1e existed among the Car- 
t^agpiians, or the Greeks of Egypt or Cyrene, it had not found its 
way into the works of the Greeks whom Strabo consulted in the 
compilation of his geography: Strabo, indeed, was not ignorant 
that an immense region, inhabited by black men,—for such is the 
meaning which the ancients constantly attached to the w'ord 
.Ethiopia,—extended from the southern frontier of Egypt, and the 
peninsula of Meroe,* to the Atlantic Ocean westward; but of the 
detdnls of that country no certain knowledge had reached him, as 
he shows by citing the opposite testimonies of two of his principal 
authorities as to the rivers of Libya, Posidonius having asserted 
that they were few and small, and Artemidoriis that they were 
great and numerous.*!' 

But the frequent necessity of chastising the lawless tribes 
of the Libyan deserts' inevitably led the Romans to further con¬ 
quests, settlements, and discoveries; and existing monuments 
prove not only that Mai^Vitania, Numidia, Cyrene, and Egypt 
enjoyed great prosperiiy^under their protection during the three 
first centuries of the empire, but that their advanced posts were 
extended into Nubia, the Oases, and Eezz^n. In the year 19 of 
the Qhristian era, Cornelius Balbus triumphed at Rome for his 
conquest of the Garaniantes; and among numerous places of 
which representative images were carried i^ the procession, w'ere 
those of Phasania, Garama, and Cydamus,;]: all which names 
still exist, or, at least, with little alteration. In the year 41 
Suetonius Paullinus, afterwards Consul, was the first of the 
Romans who led an army across Mount Atlas. At tli^ end of a 
ten days’ march he reached the summit,—which even in summer 
was covered with snow,—and from thence, after passing a desert 
of black sand and burnt rocks, he arrived at a river called Ger; 

* Strabo, p. 821. f Ibid,, p. 830. 

Flin, £[. N, 1< V., c, 5» 
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he«then penetrated into the country of the Canarii and Perorsi,jthe 
former of whom inhabited a woody region abounding in elephants 
and sefpeiits, and the latter were JbUthiopians, not far distant from 
the Pharusii and the river Daras. * « , 

But the twd most remarkable Roman expeditions^ and which 
indicate a great progress in military enterprise and the geographical 
discovery arising from it, are those of Septimius Flaccus and 
Julius Maternus, which, although of uncertain ^ate, and resting 
^only on the authority of Munnus of Tyre, as cited by Pto¬ 
lemy, t are curiously illustrated by the discoveries of ilorne> 
maim, Lyon, Denham, and Clapperton. Of Flaccnf it is related 
only, that he was an officer serving in Lit)ya, and that he ac¬ 
complished a three months' march from the country of the Gara-» 
mantes into that of the j4£thiopians. Maternus, being at Leptis 
Magna, (now Lcbeda near Tripoli,) proceeded from thence to 
accompany an expedition sent by the king of the Garamantefs 
against his rebellious subjects in ADthiofV^i on w'hich occasion, 
after a march pf four months from Leptis, Maternus arrived at 
Agisyinba. In both instances, the direction of the route is stated 
to have been south. 

JNow a four months’ march from Lebeda on the meridian of 
that place, at the mean rate of the march of armies, which Rei^icll 
deduced from a great number of examples to be lO.fi g. m. on the 
horizontal line, reaches exactly to the southern side of the lake 
Tjad, so that* there is every probability that Maternus penetrated 
to that country, and that Boriift is die ancient Agisymba. It is 
true, that the only characteristic "of Agisymba, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, namely, that it abounded in *111^ rhinoceros, does not 
accord with the information of Denham, who has not included the 
rhinoceros among the animals found in Bomb; but as the abund¬ 
ance of the wild animals in any particul^' place depends upon the 
human race, and as the horn of the rhinoceros has long been a 
valuable object of commerce, the animal may now be diiven into 
some more secure retreat. It is sufficient to observe, in support of 
the opinion, that Maternug really penetrated as far as Bomb •* that 
the rhinoceros is an animal which frequents woods and marshy 
places, and consumes & great quantity of water, and, consequently, 
that it could never have been an inhabitant of any of the countries 
included within the desert bftlt of Libya. 

If the bearing of the march of Flaccus was exactly the same as 
that of Maternus, his three months’ journey would have carried 
him nearly to the same point as the four months’ march of Mater¬ 
nus ; for Garama, from which the Garamantes took their name, 
and of which some remains are stiJl to be se^n not lar from Morzuk 
in Fezzii 1 , is between one-lourth and one-third of t?ie llistance from 

f Ftolem. 1. i., c. 8. 


• Plinf II. N. 1. V,, c. 1. 


> 
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Lti^^eda to Born/i, on the same meridian: but, possibly, t!ie 
direction o#- I'laccus difTercd a little, so as to have led him not to 
Bomb, but to some part of the country a little eastward or westward 
of the lake 'J jad. There is great reason to believe, from the words 
of Ptolemy, which seem to be those of Marinus himself, that the 
road into /Ethiopia by G^rama was, as 1 have before hinted, u 
frequented commercial track, as it is at the present day. Anc/ther 
remarkable resemblance between the modern condition of those 
countries and ^hat which existed at the time of the expedition of 
Materuus is found in the subjection, at that time, of a part of 
/Ethiopia to''l!ie Garamantes of Fezzin, who were themselves 
under the control of the Romans on the Mediterranean coast. 
•In like manner, or nearly so, both Fezzan and Bomb, when Den¬ 
ham travelled, were considered dependairf: on the Pashb of Tripoli. 

'I’Jie conquest of a part of iEthiopia by the Garamantes accords 
w'lth the allusions which wc find in Roman history and poetry to 
the great power of that, people, who were extended by conquest 
far beyond the limits of Fezzdn, and would even seem, from one 
of the po.vitions in Ptolemy, to have comprehended the modern 
Waday, and to have conquered as far as latitude 10° N., where a 
mountain was known by the name of vi a/xavTnew (paeay|, or 
the ‘Garamantic ravine.* Ptolemy appears not to have paid 
attention to this great extension of the Garamantes by conquest 
in a soutli'Castern direction, when he accused the two Romans of 
incorrectness in the bearings and distances of their marches; in 
support of which opinion he asserts, that there was not so great an 
interval as a three moijths’ journey between the Garamantes and 
/Ethiopians, and that,, in fact, the Garamantes were themselves a 
people of iEthiopia ;i' for if we apply this remark to the Gara¬ 
mantes of G^rama, which Ptolemy places in lat, 21^, it is directly 
at variance with another passage, wherein the geographer observes 
that in the northern tropic men of the TEthiopian colour were not 
found so far north as the boundary of the tropic, but that about 
Mcroe, in lat. If)^, they began to be black, and elephants and rhi- 
nocefotes began to be seen,J w'hich exactly accords with modern 
observations. There seems no mode, therefore, of reconciling the 
geographer with iiimself, but by imputing to him some negli¬ 
gence in the distinction between Proper and Acquired Gara- 
mantia. 

1 have little doubt that Ptolemy’s latitude of Gararaa was 
deduced from the computation of Flaccus and Maternus,^ who 
had reckoned 5400 stades fromLeptis to Garama, for this exactly 
agrees with Ptolemy’s distance between the tw'o places, at his own 


* Pfulcin. 1. iv., c. 6. 
t Ptolein.l.i., C.9. 


f Ibid. 1. i., c. 8. 
§ Ibid.l. i., c. 10. 
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rate of 500 stades to the degree.' By trusting to this computation, 
which, as so often happens in similar cases, was very ej{.aggefat»?:d, 
he wa^* misled 5° in the latitude of Garama, the real latitude bciiig 
and this error he committed at the same time that he refused 
to trust to the'^ar better geographical evidence of the number of 
days^ march between Leptis and j^gisymba. As to the extrava¬ 
gant southerly position which he gives to the latter place, namely, 
16° south, it may perhaps be accounted for by the great southerly 
, extension of the Garamantic nape, which mayliave led him to 
calculate the did'erence of latitude from the souiheru part of 
Acquired Garamaiitia instead of from Garama. 'm evident, at 
least, that if the expedition of MaternusSvas a reality, and was 
truly reported by Marinus, of which there is no reason to doubt, 
Ptolemy’s position of Agisymba cannot have been near the truth. 

Tn this and many other instances, Ptolemy had probably com¬ 
puted his positions from the vague reports of ignorant men aivl 
of his work in general we may say, perhaps, that it w'as too 
ambitious an attempt for ancient science, tables of positions by 
longitude and latitude being the perfection of geography, and 
which cannot be free from numerous errors, until geography is 
in a much more advanced state than the imperfect means of the 
ancients admitted. In many places, moreover, the text of Ptctlemy 
is evidently corrupt: nevertheless, it is from him alone that we 
can estimate the extent of the geographical knowledge of N orth 
Africa obtained by the ancients. Ilis work, like maps and geo¬ 
graphical books ill general, was, as he himself informs us, an im¬ 
provement upon the latest, namely, that of Marinus, whose 
superiority in diligence and learning tp all his predecessors Pto¬ 
lemy fully admits, w Idle subjecting likn to a severe criticism. But 
Ptolemy had an advantage over Marinus in residing in a city, 
which, for near five centuries, had ^en the principal seat of 
science in the ancient world. He ^lad at his command the 
famous library, in which w'as probably to be found all that the 
Greeks of Bgypt had ever known of African geography, as well as 
all that the arms and commerce of Home may have disclosed; and 
as science began rapidly *to decline soon after the time of Ptolemy, 
his work may be supposed to contain the result of all that the 
uncients ever knew upon the subject. 

In order to show the e»tent of his information on the interior 
ol North Africa, I shall here subjoin a translation of a part of the 
sixth chapter of his fourth book ; and, in order to allow of an 
easy comparison of its results with our own geographical know¬ 
ledge of the b'anie country, I have inserted on the most recent map 
the course of the rivers and the positions of the towns and moun¬ 
tains noticed by Ptolem}^, according to hislatituches and longitudes, 
tiding only his differences of longitude without reference to his 
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first meridian, anjd as he has made the breadth of North Afnica 
bel^ve^n the western coast and the Nile tc^ great by 5°, I have 
endeavoured to lessen the effect of the error by measuring* all his 
longitudes in the eastern half of the continent from the meridian of 
Alex'andria, and all those in the western half from^ that of Cape 
Arsinarium/which I assume with Renneil to have been the‘pre¬ 
sent Cabo Verde, and with the more confidence, as w'e fiiid«that 
Ptolemy’s diflereiicc of longitude between Arsinarium and Carthage 
is very nearly corVect according to^that assumption. 

‘ Interior Libya,’ says Ptolemy, * is bounded on the north by 

* the two M^iritaniai, by Africa, and by the Cyrenaica,—on the 
‘ eastby Marmarica, aitd by the Althiopia which lies above Lgypl, 

‘ —and on the south by Interior iEithiopia, in which is Agisymba. 

* The eastern extremity of the latter boundary is in E. long. 51.15 
^ and S. lat. 3 (G), and its western end at the Hesperian, or great 
' gulf^ of the exterior sea in long. 14, lat. 4*. On the west, the 

* boundary is the Western Ocean from the Hesperian Gulf to the 

* frontier of Mauritania I’ingitana.* In this sea-coast, to the 
southward of Tingitaua, are the following positions : f 


K. Long. N. Lat. 

Mouth of the Subus. 9. 0 25 

Mouth of the Salathus. 9.20 22 

Mdhth of the Chusaris. 10. 0 21.40 

Mouth of the Nuius. 10. 0 18.20 

Cape Soloeis. 9.30 17.30 

Mouth of the Massa. 10.30 16.30 

Mouth of the Daras..«.. lo. 0 15. 0 

Promontory Arsinariufh.5. 8, 0 {13. 0 

Promontory Ryssadium .. f . 8.30 11.30 

In the Hesperian Bay. 

Mouth of the Stachir, or '^■achir. 9.30 11.0 

Mouth of the Nia.,*. 13.30 9. 0 

Hesperii Ceras. 13. 0 8. 0 

Mouth of the Massitholus. 14.30 6.20 

Hipijodrome of ^Ethiopia. 14. o 5.30 

The chief mountains of Libya are Mount'Man- , 

drus, from whence flow all the streams from 
Salathus to Massa ;—the middle of the moun¬ 
tain. 14. 0 19. 0 

Mount Sagapola, or Salapola, from whfch flows 

the Subus;—^middle of the mountain. 13. 0 22. 0 


* r«v (iiym lutXauftmt rns izres ^eiKaWfis^ la the jlalin version the 

lat. is 5°. 

f L have omitted soiye of the*positi 9 ns as hut esseniiol to the inquiry. 

J 12° Lat. version. There are many variations in the two texts as to mnulea, w;.Iiich 
are not worth notice. . 
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Mount Ryssadius, from which flows the Statthir, * 
making near it the lake Clonia;—the middle 


of the mountain (or lake ?). 17. O 

The mountain called the Chariot of the Gods, * 

which gives rise to the Massitholus. 194 0 

Mount Caphas, from which flows iSie Daratus ; 

t—its middle. 17. 0 

Mount Usargala, from which flows the Bagra- , 

das ;—its middle..». 33., 0 

This river flows through Africa into the sea, 

near. 34, O 

Mount Girgiris, in which the Cinyps ]fises, 

having one source in. 40. 0 

and another in. 45. 0 

and their junction at. 42. 0 

Mount Thala, the middle of which is at. 38. 0 

The mountain called the TafiafiavTiKii or 

Garamantic ravine. A... SO. 0 

Mount Arvaltes, or Argaltes . 33. 0 

Mount Arangas. 47.30 


In the interior the two greatest rivers are the 
Geir and the Nigeir. 

The Gcir unites Mount Usargula with the Ga- 
ramantic pharanx. A river * diverges from 


it at. .. *. 42, 0 

and makes the Lake Cheldnidcs, of which the 

middle is in..*. 49. 0 

This river is said to be lost undet-groun^, and 
to re-appear, forming another river,‘of yhich 

the western end is at.'. 46. 0 

The eastern part of the river forms,the Lake 

Nuba, the site of which is., 50. 0 

The Nigeir joins the mountains Manftrus and 
Thala, and lorms the Lake Nigrites, of which 

the position is. 15. 0 

This river has two northerly divergents to the 
mountains Sagapola^nd Usargala to the east, 
one divergent to the Lake Libye, the site of 

which lake is.. 35. 0 

and to the south, one (|ivergent to the river 

Daras, at two positions. 26 

»nd. 24 


H 


N. Lat. 

. M 

• i 

11 . 0 

• 

15. 0 

10. 0 

20.20 

32.40 

21 . 0 
21. 0 
25. 0 

la. a 
10. o 

3. 0 
2 . 0 


16. 0 
20. 0 

16. 0 
15. 0 

18. 0 

9 

16.30t 

17 

in 


_' «_ 


f Ka) &OKV 0 VS Ho tri rs ri S^og Kcti iri ri ogos* 

it itartXaf 2l l*TP«!r«» /amv l^’ rit Xl/itfiv AjSun* flfr — Xi—tr, Here it 


seems 


**{»» _ 

necessar f to read cither M rev/ur iJfivn *Ai6vfif in either case t^ie divergent led to the 
lakeJbibye. 

{ In the Lati?, 21^17, and 21^*13.30. « 
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In the country rfbove the Nigeir the following 
cities are dispersed ; 

Talubath. 

MaJacath ■. 

Tucabath. 

Bintha.. 

Below the Nigeir. 

Anygath... 

On the river oh its northern side. 

Pesside. 

Thige... .. 

Cuphe. 

' Nigeira Metropolis. 

Vilegia. 

Tagama. 

'Pahagra. 

On the southern bank of-the river. 

Thupae. 

Punse. 

Saluce. 

Thamonducana. 

Dndum. 

Below the river Geir. 

Geira Metropolis.:. 

Upon the river to the north. 

Thycimath or Ucymath. 

Geua. 

Badiath., ..:. 

Ischerei . 

Tucrumuda. 

Thuspa or Thuppa.*. 

Artageira. . . 

Rubune. 

Lynxama. 


£. Long. , N.tmt. 


18. 

20 

22. 

20 

20. 

20 

20. 

15 

18. 

0 

19. 

30 

20. 

15 

21. 

ft 

0 

20. 

30 

14. 

0 

19. 

0 

IS. 

0 

21. 

0 

17. 

30 

23. 

15 

IS. 

0 

25. 

20 

17. 

20 

28. 

,30 

17. 

20 

30. 

0 

17. 

0 

34-16* 

16. 

20 

36. 

30t 

16. 

40 

18. 

0 

17. 

0 

19. 

30 

17. 

0 

23. 

0 

17. 

0 

31. 

0 

15. 

0 

36. 

0 

18. 

0 

38. 

0 

19. 

20 

39. 

0 

19. 

0 

40. 

0 

17. 

0 

41. 

30 

16. 

30 

41. 

30 

15. 

30 

43. 

0 

17. 

20 

44. 

0 

18. 

0 

46. 

0 

19. 

0 

48. 

30 

20. 

0 


«r 

There are two remarkable expressions in the Greek text of this 
extract, which it is essential to consider with a view to the exact 
meaning of the author:—1. exTgow^, which, in the Latin transla¬ 
tion, is divertigium, and may be rendered in English by the word 
divergent. Ptolemy employs it simply to indicate the point 
of junction of two streams without any reference to the course of 
their waters. Thus he equally applies it to the point of partition 
of the branches of the Nile in the Delta, and to the junction of 
the tributaries which descend into the Danube, as the Tibiscus or 


4 - 


1 


• In the Latin 31—0. 


j 


t Ibid. 2,fi—30. 
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Trfss, and the Aluta or Alt. 2. s’ffi^evyvvMv. After liaving sts^^ed 
that the Gir (Tsip) an(# Nigir (i^iyeip) are the two principalriv»rs 
of the Ulterior of Libya, he describes the one as Ivii^tvyyum, uniting 
or yoking together, the mountain called the Garainantic pharanx 
with Mount Osargala, and the latter as uniting, in tiyi same nian- 
ncr, Mount Mandrus with Mount Thala. Such a singular 
description of a river can only have had reference to the circum¬ 
stance of these waters having been, as he describes them, rivers of 
•the interior, ev /xetroyEiw, that is to say, rivers beginning and 
ending in the interior, without any communication with the sea, 
for such it is evident that he considered ,both of*flieni to have 
been. If two opposite branches of a river, rising in two very dis¬ 
tant mountains, flow to a common receptacle, the whole may be* 
described as joining the two mountains. To the forks of th{; 
several branches of such rivers the word was particularly 

apposite, as it left the author irresponsible as to the course oi' tRc 
water in the branch turning off from the mvn stream. Sometimes 
it may even be supposed to leave an uncertainty as to which 
of them was the main stream. 

We are not yet sufficiently acquainted with the Quorra to idcn- 
ttify any of its ejcrpow*!, or divergeuts ; and even when we have 
sufficient data to institute the comparison, the imperfection of the 
information upon which Ptolemy founded his positions will, pro¬ 
bably, still leave those particulars in obscurity. It may be fairly 
presumed, however, that the surpoTral to the mountains Sagapola 
and L'sargala were two ascending divergenls or tributaries flowing 
into the Quorra from the mountaii^ls which*lie to the northwaid of 
it, and that the southerly divergent was*a similar branch from that 
quarter, Ptolemy having, perhaps, mistaken its origin in the same 
mountain, which gives rise to the Dara(, fen- a communication with 
that river. Of the general direction 04' the rurrent of Ptolemy’.'. 
Nigir there can be no doubt, since the latitudes and longitudes of 
the several towns on its banks prove a general bearing of east and 
west; while the description of it as a river of the interior^ con¬ 
firmed by the fact of hk not having named it among the rivers 
which joTn the western coast, leave the inevitable consequence that 
he supposed it to f^w' from west to east. 

The Lake Libye, to which theie was an easterly divergent, I 
strongly suspect to have iJeen the Lake Tjad, notwithstanding 
that the position of Libye falls 300 c. m. north-westward of this 
lake, for the name Libye favours the presumption, that it was the 
principal lakq in the interior of Libya; it was very natural tluit 
Ptolemy, like many of the moderns, should have been misin¬ 
formed as to the commurycation#of th^e river with that lake, and 
that ho should have mistaken two rivers flowing from the sann* 
ridge in opposite directioiif^ to the Quorra and to the 'Jjad*, (I 
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allude to the SahkatQ river and the Yen,) for a single communi- 
cafidp from the Quorra to the Take. <r. 

We now know, indeed, that the river does not commtinicate 
with the Tjad; that it is not a river of the interior, in Ptolemy’s 
sense; that its sources are in a very different latitude from that 
which he has given, and its course very different from that enor¬ 
mous extent of easterly direction which results from his positions 
of the towns on its banks. But we have very recently obtained 
this knowledge, and it is nevertheless remarkable, that the differ¬ 
ence of longitude between his source of the river and the western 
coast is the' same as that given by modern observations,—that 
Thamondocana, one of the towns on his Nigir, is exactly coin- 
.cident with Timbuktfi, as recently laid down by M. Jomard from 
the itinerary of M. Cailli6,—that the length of the course of the 
river resulting from Ptolemy’s positions is nearly equal to that of 
the Quorra, as far as the mountains of Kong, with the addition of 
the Shadda or Shary of Funda; and that his position of Mount 
Thala, at the south-eastern extremity of the Nigir, is very near 
that in which we may suppose the Shadda to have its origin. So 
that it would seem as if Ptolemy, like Bello and other modern 
Africans, had considered the Shadda as a continuation of the^ 
mail', river, though he knew the Egyptian Nile too well to fall 
into the modern error of supposing the Nigir to be a branch of 
the Nile. The mountains of Kong, and the passage of the 
river through them at right angles to their direction, formed a 
natural termination to the extent of the geographer’s know¬ 
ledge, in like mannel as among ourselves the presumed and at 
length the ascertained exnstence of those mountains has been 
the chief obstacle to a belief, that the river terminated in the 
Atlantic. < 

The preceding attempt‘to show, that Ptolemy’s information on 
the Djolib^ or Quorra, although extremely imperfect, was real, 
will not appear superfluous when it is considered, that the cele¬ 
brated P'rench geographer, M. Gosselin, came to the conclusion, 
that the ancients possessed no knovK’edge of North-western 
Africa southward of the river Nun,* and that M. Walckenaer 
sums up the result of his learned researches in the following 
words:—‘ II est ddmontre d’aprds tout ce que nous avons 

* dit, que le Nigir et le Gir, tracds sur la carte de Ptol^de, 

^ n’appartiennent pas au Soudan, mais aux contrees qui sont im- 

* mediatement au sud de 1’Atlas, et qu’on ne peut tirer aucune 


* In the work of M. Gosselin, entitled, * Rechcrches sur la Geographic systematique 
et positive des Anciens,’ and in the twenty-sixth section of the Geographical System 
of Herodotus by Heixiell, wifi be f^iund fhe opposHe arguments uu the question of 
the degree of knowledge of the western coast obtained by the ancients, and particu- 
larljKon the Feriplus of Hanno. « 
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* luiviere de ce gdographe, ni d’aucun autre auteyr ancien, pour 
' CO qui cuiicerne le Jc^Jiba on Ntger, ou les autres rivieres 

* Soudan, puisque cette region a Gih inconnue ^ toute I’antiquite, 

‘ et fut rdellcment uiie decouverte des Arabes/ , , 

The principal grounds of this opinion are,—1. That, according 
to Strabo, the Nigrita: and Pharu^ii, who were said to have 
destro,ved the Tyrian settlements on the coast of the Atlantic, and 
who Mfere adjacent to the western /Ethiopians, were distant only 
thirty journies from Linx or Lixu^, now lil Ara'ish, oi\the western 
c*oast of Marocco, not far to the southward of Cape Spartel. 
2 . That Pliny places the same Pharusii near the «!^anarii and 
Perorsi, who w'ere subdued by .Suetonius JE^aullinus, when, soon 
after having crossed Mount Atlas, he arrived at the river Ger, 
(ill some MSS. Niger,) 3 . That Ptolemy also filaces the 
NigritjB, Perorsi and Pharusii in the vicinity of one another, 
and the Nigritae on the northern side of the Nigir, from which* 
they took their name,—consequently that the N/yei/) of Ptolemy 
was the same as the Ger of Pliny; and the latter having been 
only a few miles'from Mount Atlas, and the Nigritae and Pha¬ 
rusii only thirty journies from Lixus, that the Nigir, and the 
several people just named, were ail on the northern side of the 
Great JDcsert. 4 . That in like manner the conquests of Cornells 
Jialbus did not extend beyond Ghadames, I'ezzan, and Kaww(ir, 
J^liny having had no knowledge of any country farther to the 
south, except (liat of the Plemmyes, or people of Bilma, whom 
he knew only by name, as appears evident from his representing 
them as wearing their faces upon their breasts. 

Now, it may be readily admitted that Sirabp had no knowledge, 
or at least that he placed no confidence in any information which 
may have'feachcd him as to the coimU^ies more southerly than 
Pezz^n, since he remarks of those sitnat^d *beyond Garaniantia, 
the Oases of Egypt, and the Ammonian Oasis, that * numerous 
‘ intervening deserts prevented any exact knowledge of them from 
‘ being obtained, and consequently that he could not state what 

* were the boundaries of ^^thiopia and Libya, even in ilie jikrts 
' adjacent <o Egypt, still less in regard to the iEthiopians who 
‘ bordered upon the ocean.’* But if he was so ignorant of 
Lib} a, and particularly of the position of the Western jEthio- 
pians, of what validity is his testimony that the Nigritm and Pha¬ 
rusii, whom he expressly states to have been near those /Ethio¬ 
pians, were only thirty jemmies distant from Lixus, particufarly 
as he accompanies the remark with the doubtful word (patrl, and 
with an incredibfe account of the productions of Mauritania, such 
as weazles as large as cats, leeches Jen feet lopg, and, amqng other 
animals, the crocodile,t wfiich there can scarcely he ^ny river of 

Stiabo, p, 839. 


t Ibid. p. 8^. 
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^arocco capable of iiourishi^, even if the climate were adafpted 
lo lt»? * In another place, iStrabo showi. that the Pharusii had a 
great desert between tliem and Mauritania, which caused the 
intercourse to be rare, and which the Pharusii crossed, like the 
natives of tjie present day, with bags of water suspended under the 
bellies of the horses.f It if evident that there is a contradiction 
in these two accounts, and that the latter cannot apply to any 
place near the sea-coast, at a distance of thirty days from El 
Araish, because the kingdom of Marocco and the ridges of Atlas 
extend further than that distance. As to the river Ger, which 
Paullinus 'I'cached ^fter crossing Mount Atlas, and a desert of 
black sand and burnt rocks, it appears to have been either the 
Darlia or the N un; for Pliny shows the latter river to have been 
in, or very near, the country of the Canarii, who dwelt opposite 
the Mctx'zpm Niiffoi, or Fortunate Islands, one of which was called 
•Cd’ijaria, and has given the collective modern name to them all. 

The N igris of Pliiiy was obviously a very diflFerent river, both 
in its nature and position, from the Ger of the same author. It 
was situated to the southward of the great desert, on the line 
separating Africa from iEthiopia; and its magnitude and pro¬ 
ductions, but more particularly the period of its greatest fulness, 
cUiinot possibly be made to correspond to auy of the inconsider¬ 
able rivers which descend from Mount Atlas. Those streams 
may perhaps produce the calamus and papyrus, but it is very im¬ 
probable that the hippopotamus was ever a native of any of them, 
or even the crocodile ; and it is certain that they do not swell at 
the same season as fne Nile of Egypt, being fed, not by tropical 
ruins, falling in greatest quantity near the summer solstice, but 
by the waters of the maritime ridges, which are most abundant 
in winter.^ . * 

Setting aside, then, the’thirty journeys of Strabo between Lixus 
and the Pharusii, as an error either of his information or of the 
text, which latter is not improbable, as numbers in MSS. are 


lu where the average heat is ec^ual fU that of Seiiegambia, the crecodile 

is seldom seen so low as Siout. 

Pliny, 1. viii. c. 1,11. agrees with Strabo in asserting that Mauritania produced 
elephants. As the whole of Barhary is more European than African in its cli> 
mate and productions, it may be doubted whtj^her the elephant, which is no lunger 
found there, was ever indigenous, though it may have been naturalized by the Car¬ 
thaginians, to whom elephants were of importance ns a {Mirt of- their military esta¬ 
blishment. Appian informs us (de K.Pim. c. 9.), that when preparing for their last 
war vtith the Itoinaiis, they sent one of their leading men—Asdrubal, sun of Gisco— 
to hunt elephants, 1x2 tgixi/uxsr. It is not to be imagined that Gisco 

went into ./Ethiopia for this ^ipuse, as he could not, in that case, have executed his 
mission in less than six months. 

t Strabo, p^82¥. ‘ p. S, I.*)©.—Vliu. H. N. l.vi. c. -32. 

^ Nigri iluvio eadem natura quoe Niloj calamiun et pajiyrum et casdem gignit 
ooimantes, iisdemquu temporibus augescit. Plin. 1. 5, c. 8. 
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so often (orrupt, we shall find that Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
are in perfect agreeme^ with one another as to tlie situatlpn'of 
the several people of the western part of North-Africa. Th*e 
Gaetuli, whom Strabo describes as the greatest of the Libyan 
nations, occufned the whole of that vast tract of country c^ied 
Bilad-ul-jerid, which extends from the Garamantes, rfOw Fexz^n, 
to thp south-western extremity of Mount Atlas, where they bor¬ 
dered upon the Maurusii.*’ The ridges of Atlas bounded them 
on the north, and the great deserts on the south. *The Canarii, as 
1 [ before hinted, occupied the country opposite to* the Canary 
Islands. The Perorsi inhabited a few fertile spots spread over a 
long extent of maritime country between* the Canarii and the 
Pharusii, the latter of whom occupied the banks of the Senegal, 
and were bordered towards the interior by the Nigrita*, dwelling ' 
between the river Nigris and the great desert.f 

As to the account of the Nile and Nigir, which Pliny received 
from the second Juba of Niimidia, it is derived from that absurd 
notion on the identity of all the waters of* North-Africa, w'liich 
has been prevalent in that country in all ages, and it only proves 
the low state of geographical science at Rome, as well as the 
ignorance and credulity of the African prince, notwithstanding his 
reputation for learning.t He reported that the Nile ha^ its 
origin in a mountain of Lower Mauritania, not far from the Ocean, 
in a stagnant lake called Nilis,—that it flowed from thence 
through sandy deserts, in which it, was concealed for several days, 
—that it reappeared in a great lake in Mauritania Ciesarieusis,— 
that it was again hidden for twenty days «in deserts,—and that 
it rose again in the sources of the Nigri^, which river, after having 
separated Africa from ^Ethiopia, and iheh flowed through the 
middle of iEthiopia, at length became the branch of the Nile, 
called Astapus. The same fable, though without any mention of 
the Nigir, is alluded to by other authors ;§ and as one of them 
adds,II that the liver, at its source, was called Dara, that which 
flows through the country, still called El Darha, from Mount 
Atlas into the Desert, would seem to be the stream which hatl the 
honour o£ being the reputed commencement of the N ile. 

As it is obvious that if the Nigir of Ptolemy was one of the 
rivers at the foot of Mount Atlas, he has assigned to it a latitude 
at least 12° more southedy than the reality, it may be right 
to consider what probability there is of his having been guilty of 
this error. 


* Strabo, np. 826, 829, 835, 838. 

■f- Plin. 1. 5, c. 8.—^Ptolem. 1. 4, c. 6.—Strabo, pp. 131, 826,828. 

I Studiorum claritate inemurabilior etjain quam serao. PUn. 1. 5, c. 1. 
^ Vi'ruv. I. 8. c. 2.—^iSthicilCoaniog.—Stralb, p. 826. * » 

IK/Mcla de Situ orbia, 1. 3. c. 9. 

, ‘ f 
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In favoitr of the supposition, it may be alleged, that in refeiying 
to'hip positions on the branches of the N^^e, we bnd that the lake 
Coloe, assuming it to be the same as the Dembea of Abyssinia, is 
just 1£° tortile south of the true latitude, as observed by Bruce, 
that' the soui'ces of Ptolemy’s Nilus (the Baha; el-Abiad) are 
about the kame distance beyond their probable situation: that 
Carthage is 4 ^°,* and Qarama 5° to the southward of tbei( real 
latitude, and Agisymba, if I am right in the inference drawn from 
the march of Maternus, not less,than 26 ° to the southward of its 
true position. All these undoubtedly tend to justify a belief of an 
erroneous soptheily extension throughout the interior of North 
Africa, and render m<>fe probable, therefoie, the error in Ptolemy’s 
position of the Nigir. On the other hand, we find that his lati¬ 
tude of the city of Meroe is true within half a degree, when ap¬ 
plied to the ruins near Shendy, while the difference between its 
meridian and that of Alexandria is not more than 2° or 3 ° in 
defect, according to the best modern observations, which may not 
themselves be quite c6rrect. His difference of longitude between 
Arsinarium and Carthage is exact to within half a degree;—the 
* great gulf of the exterior sea,’ as he calls the Gulf of Guinea, is 
truly described by him as beginning at the latitude of 4 ° or 6° north ; 
an(^, although he places Arsin^ium 2° too far to the south, the 
differences of latitude and longitude, and the order of the rivers and 
capes, can leave no doubt that the ancient Soloeis, or Solventia, 
was Cape Bianco,—the river Paras, or Paratus, the Senegal,— 
the river Stachir, or Trachir.^the Gambia,—and the river Nia the 
Rio Grande.f And .thus the, arguments in favour of the identity 
of Ptolemy’s Nigir with |he Quorra may be succinctly stated as 
follows :—He believed that the earth was spherical; he divided 
the great circle into 360 °; of these degrees he placed the same 
number in the breadth of North Africa that modern observations 
confirm ;—in the length' of the same country he erred only one- 
tenth in excess. And in the interior, proceeding from a point of 
the western coast, where his positions approximate to modern geo- 
grapJ'y, he placed a great river, flow'ing from west to east, exactly in 
the latitude where the Quorra flows in that direction. 

But still, perhaps, it may be alleged, that although Ptolemy may 
have been tolerably well informed as to the outline of North Africa, 
he may have been quite ignorant of the interior, and that the coinci- 

As it is very difficult to conceive that the relative lon^^tude of Carthage, with 
reference to the two extremities of North Africa, should have been better known than 
its latitude,—or that the latter should not have been as well known as that of Alex¬ 
andria or Leptis, and the Syrtis, which are correctly given by Pi-dcmy,—it is possi¬ 
ble that there may be a textual error in Ptolemy's latitude of Cartilage. 

-f* It seems not at all imprpbable that the iniurmation of Ptolemy on the coast, and, 
perhaps, also on the interior countxj^, in the same latitudes, was denved from Carthagi¬ 
nian autliorities. 
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dettce just mentioifed, upon which tlie question depends, may have 
been accidental;—it rqpnains, therefore, to be seen what proofs he 
has given of having approached to a knowledge—for a correct 
knowledge will hardly be expected-~-of other parts of the interior. 
Besides ^e position of Meroe, already alluded to, we "find thdt he 
has accurately indicated the three branches of die Nile forming 
the peninsula called the Island of Meroe, although the situation of 
the junctions may not bear strict examination; and that, upon the 
whole, his positions on the Nile, as far as Mefoe inclusive, are 
* unquestionably founded upon celestial observations,* although be¬ 
yond that country he has evidently depended upon itineraries and 
oral description alone, the very comniiAi effect of which is 
erroneous extension by the overrating of computed distances. 
A similar result from Ptolemy’s positions is observable in all the* 
countries which were least known to civilized antiquity; and it is 
undoubtedly to the same cause that we must attribute the great 
easterly error, which so long prevailed among the moderns, regard¬ 
ing the longitude of Timbuktfi, that Ibngitude having been 
assumed from itineraries beginning in the western coast. 

Can the same cause have induced Ptolemy to place the Nigir 
12 ° to the southward of its real latitude ? It is difficult to believe 
so, since although an error in the relative longitudes of j^rsi- 
narium, now Cabo Verde, and Cape Kdrstf, or Cotta, now 
Spartel, which is placed 2° to the westward instead of 13 ° to the 
eastward of Hie former promontory,* have given in Ptolemy’s map 
a false outline to the whole of the north-western extremity of 
Africa,t the latitudes of most of th© places ^n this coast which can 
be identified, and even some of the, difierences of longitude, 
approximate to the reality sufficiently, at ledst, to s1k>w the extreme 
improbability of his information on the interior having been so erro¬ 
neous as to cause him to represent one of the small streams, which 
have a course of one or two hundred milei from Atlas into the desert, 
chiefly in a southerly direction,;{: as a great river having a course of 
more than a thousand miles from west to east. Another strmig 
reason for thinking that JPtolemy could never have been guilty of 
such a capital error, is, tBat he connects his Nigir with the river 
Daras, which flowed into the sea in latitude 15 ° N. and 2° to 

* n««<rwf tjtxuTiti Tig urretrag itifu rng «< Kanig Myo/^ivtUf &C.— 

Strabo p. 825. Ftolem. 1. 4, c. 1. Cotta—Plin. 1. 5, c. 1—1.32, c. 2. 

f A delineation formed from Ptolemy’s positions may be seen in Bennett’s Geo¬ 
graphy of Herodotus, section 26. 

if According to the scanty notices which we have of the country on the southern 
side of the range of Atlas, there is a river in each of the districts of Darha, Tablet, 
and Sidjilmassa, in the kingdom of Marocco, and in that of Algiers the Warly 
Djeddi, wliich Shaw supposed to be the Ger visited by Suetonius Pnullinus. Onillie, 
who pass atl through tha midilleaf TafileJ^ mentjpnsoaly a rivulet ; and as all that 
country partakes of the dryness of the Bilad ul jorfd, it is probablfe that none ol its 
rivejs'xre large. , j* 


o 
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the east of-Cape Arsinarium, as well as with*Mount Mandr/is, 
from, which flowecl the Massa, which joine^ the sea not far to the 
ncAthward of the Daras. « 

Again, if we compare Ptolemy’s description of the central part 
of Ethiopia*, or that lying between the Nile anil tbe Nigir, with 
modern discoveries, we find reasons for concluding that he had 
acquired an obscure knowledge of it similar to that which he^had 
obtained as to the countries near the Nigir, and similar*also 
to that which had reached modern Kurope prior to the discoveries 
of Denham hnd Clapperton. The principal river of central* 
Ailthiopia wa^ the Veip, or Gir, which Ptolemy describes as unit¬ 
ing {em^suyyuuv) the mountain Usargala with that called the Ga- 
ramantic pharanx. As the former lay to the north-west of the 
latter, and the river in its progress had divergents which formed 
lakes lying to the northward of the Garamantic pliaraiix, it is 
e^d^it that the latter mountain gave rise to the river, and that its 
general course was from S. E. to N. VV. In this important par¬ 
ticular, therefore, the Gir agrees with the Shary of liornu : but it 
agrees also with another great stream, the existence of which can 
no longer be doubted, called Missel^d by Browne, and Cm Tey- 
m^m by Burckhardt. 

As the Garamantic pharanx fa’fts nearly in the longitude and lati¬ 
tude (perhaps a little more northerly) of the probable situation of 
the sources of the Om Teymfim, there is a presumption that this 
river, rather than the Shary, was the Gir of Ptolemy; and this 
presumption is supported by the name Djyr;—in fact, the iden¬ 
tical name of Ptolemy ^hich, apeordingto Burckhardt, is attached 
to a country on the banks of the Om Teynidm and to the river 
itself, Om Teymam being the Arabic and Djyr the indigenous 
appellation. Burckhardt adds that the country produces ebony, 
which agrees exactly with <7ne of the attributes given to the Gir by 
Claudian, who, as an African, is a good authority on such a ques¬ 
tion, though, like an African, he has confounded all the rivers of 
the country with the Nile, and has represented both the Girrhasi 
and Qaramantes as drinking its waters :—^ 

Hunc bibit infrsenis Garamas, domitorque ferarum* 

Girrhscus, qui vasta colit sub rupibus antra, 

Qui ramos ebeni, qui dentes vellit eburnos.* 

But that Claudian himself was consMous that he w'as only re¬ 
peating a fable in these lines of his Idyllium on the Nile, is 
evident from the words in his graver poem on the first consulship 
of Stilicho, where he represents the Gir as a separate^river, rivalling 
the N ile in magnitude,— 

--- , - • --- 

* Claudian. Idyll, in v. 19, 
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i'Ethlo|.uni, simili nieiititiis t'urgite Nilum.* 

It i.s inconce^ivable that Claudiun sliuuld lieie have alluded to the 
Gcr ot' at the loot of Mount Allas, at which Paulliuiis 

ariiied in a few jouinies fioin the inaritiiue part of Mauiitaiiia, 
thoilgh it is by no means impossible that lie may have intended 
not the (iir of Ptolemy, but the xSigir; foi it must be admitted 
' that, witiiout the other coincidences, the name Dj}*’ would not of 
itself have been of much weight, being piobubb a generic word, 
like 13u, 13ahr, Giilbi, Quoira, Ganibuiu, Tjad, Enzaddi,! Shudda, 
or Shary, in the piesent day, and like Nil in all ages as appiiid lo 
the rivers and other waters of North Afrtca. 'i 1ms the Ut r of 
Pliny near the foot of Mount Allas, the (iir ol Ptolemy in 
central Auhiopia, and the Nigir il'clf, ate e\i(iently geiieuc 
words, meaning, probabl\, river or water. W ith regard lo li.e Nr, 
in the corrrpositiorr of the wool Nrgir’, sevtnal conjectures mav be 
offererl. It may be an article or prefix of the same force as the 
N’, which we lirrd in .'»e\eral names reported by Denham atrd 
Cailli^, the latter of whom trotices a lake called N’gher, near ll.e 
Senegal, which seems to be exaiuly the same word as the ancient 
Nigir'. Or Ni may be eqirr\aleirt to the Niu in the i>a'nin, 
W hite Hiver, which, with Ha-lio, or Black l{i\er, arc, accoiilrirg 
to an iiiformant of Clappeiton at Sakkath, the nanus of the two 
divergenis of the (^uotra, which form an island beh/w Sego. in 
this case Nigir would meatt While Bi\er ;—or, finally, Nigir may 
be Nil-geir, like the Balir Nil of Eg>pt, meaning peihaps iioihing 
more than river-river, or water-river. ' 

I’hese remarks are not altogether urrnccessary, siirce mote than 
one celebrated writer has fallorr iitlo tl#c error of siipposittg Niger 
a Lalitt word, tirongh the Nigtis oi^ l^liiry and the 'Niyctp of 
Ptolemy might have undeceived therrr. 'l ire real elvtimlogv of the 
name leads also to art explarration of otte cause of the common 
belief of the Afticatts, that all th( waters of their country How to 
the Nile; for those gt*i>eric words, and particnhnlv that df Nil, 
appear to have been oceasiotraHy applied to them all. 

1 shall not attempt lo iileiitifv the lakes Clu loiiides and Niiba 
of Ptolemv, wliicb would only be nbsnirum per obscuriiis as long 
as our ovvit irtfoniratioii on the coirtrtties between liortih atrd Dat- 
fhr is so extremely imperfect,— strll less to explain what he meant 
by the Bagradas and Cinyps, two rivers bearing the same natiie 
as two others flowiitg into the Mediterranean, but which he dis¬ 
tinguishes from the latter by giving the names and positiorrs of the 


ClauUian iu Pr. CouMil. Stihoh. lib l,v.‘JaJ. 
f The name of tb“ Congo river according to Tuckey. 

♦ 
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nwuu4:iius in nUiIcI) the rivers of llte interior originateil, us well as 
those in whicii the iiiaritiiiie streiiius liuiJ their souices. Possibly 
the ^11 U'lioulivers received their uppeliutiuns from uii iiaagtnary 
coniiminicatioii nndergroiiiui with the niuritiiiie. *Lt is on the 
interior Cin>{)S (hat Ptolemy ^daces Sabai, now Sebha, and Ga- 
rutiia; though, as I have already hinted, his position of them is 
more than 'JOO yiiles to the southward of the leulity, and though 
the reports o(,' modern tiavellers 4 I 0 not countenance a belief of < 
the existence of any river at all in re//dn. 

Hut adintuing that in these and other particulars Ptolemy 
was certainly misinformed, there still reiiiaiiis enough, in his 
^Inta on Interior Libya and N01 them ^Ethiopia, to show a real 
geographical u|>proximation, very distant iiideed from the ac¬ 
curacy at which science is always aiming, but quite sulKcient to 
rc%oK'c the question as to the identity of the Nigir, in whicii an 
approximation is all that can be expected or required. Having 
been totally igiioiant of the countries through which that river 
flows in a southerly direction, Ptolemy natiiiaily mistook it for 
a river of the inteiior: he knew the middle iEthiopia to be a 
country watered by lakes, formed by streams rising in mountains 
to tile sunthwnrd ;—he was superior to the vulgar error of sup¬ 
posing that all the waters to the westward of the Nile flowed into 
that river, and he knew, consequently, that the livers and lakes in 
the middle region had no commiinicalion with the sea. It is but 
lately thuft we have ourselves*arrived at a certainty on ibis im¬ 
portant fact. We nowf know enough of the level of the lake Tjad 
to be assured that no v^aieF from that recipient can possibly rcadi 
the Nile, 'riiis wondeifiil river, of which the lowest branch is 
12(^0 geographical miles fi^fuii the Meditcnaiieaii, (meusuiiiig the 
distance along its coui%e, in broken lines, of 100 g. m. diicct,) 
lias no tributary from (he westward below the Pahr Adda of 
tirenvne, which i.'s nioit; ihuii lO'OO miles from the sea, similuily 
measured, ft is scarcely possible, therefore, that the latter point 
can b^less, taking the cataracts into comyderalion, than 150(3 feet 
above llic sea; whereas the following considerations lead to the 
belief, that the Tjad is not more than 500 feet in height;—* 

We learn from the inrormation of ClapperUm, coniiiincd and 
amplified by that of Lander, that there^xists a lidge which, about 
Kudo and Kashna, sends 1‘orth the \ eu to the lake 'Ijatl on one 
side, and, on the other, the liver of SakkalCi, which joins the 
Quorra at a distance from the sea of about 5(X) miles, measured 
in the manner above-mentioned. A similar process of measure- 

* 'Dif! ItnmmptrjrHbdata of br. I )w(lney |jl'odiice, indevd, a higher elcvaiioii ; 
ns ho h;i(1 of the accuracy of liis barometer,* no great reliance can t)e 

on thtt^e data. \ • 

* 
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mdit gives a length of 17 OO miles to the whqle course of the 
Quorra, the sources 4»f which, according to Major Laing/^-e 
about *1600 feet above the sea; the stream, therefore, has an 
average fall of something less than a foot in a mile, on linj^s of 
100 G. M. This would give to the confluence of the river of Sak- 
kath with the Quorra a height of leas than 600 feet a&ovc the sea, 
but as that confluence occurs above the most rapid part of the main 
stream, 500 feet seems to be very nearly the height. 

• It is not probable that the lake Fittre is very c^ifierent in its 
level from the lake Tjad, nor any other lake which may exist be¬ 
tween Bomb and DarfOr, and which may be formed,* in the same 
manner as the Tjad, by rivers flowing from the same range of 
mountains in which the Shary has its sources. As to the Wady,, 
or Dry River, at the eastern extremity of the lake Tjad, of the 
existence of which Denham convinced himself by information 
obtained very near the spot, it is obvious that even if this wefe an 
outlet to the.Nile, its contribution to that river could only be small 
and casual, since the same information proves that the Wady seldom 
contains any water. Possibly it is an occasional communication 
through the Bahr el Giiaz61 to lake Fittre, nature having, per¬ 
haps, provided for the irrigation of all the parts of A^thiopia 
northward of the great range of mountains, and lying between the 
Nigir and the ^ile, by rivers terminating in inundations, which 
diminish in the dry season, when some of them may be totally 
dry, like the Taka to the eastward of Shendy, which was visited 
by Burckhardt; while others may be only partially dry, like some 
of the recipients on the southern side of tbff mountains of Barbary, 
and like many basins on the outskirts of the valley of the Nile.* 
It is not impossible that all the lakes between Hdussa and Darfhr 
may have Wadys of communication b^om one to another, which 
may generally be dry, like the Wady of thtfTjad, but may serve, in 
case of the superabundant inundation of one river, to spread the 
water equally over all the lower parts of this extensive country. 

1 am aware that many persons are of opinion that the freshness 
of the water in the lake»Xj^<^ ^ proof of its having a stream flow¬ 
ing fromPit, on the principle that as all rivers hold saline particles 
in solution, the saltiiess of > the lake will continually increase 
if there be no expenditure but by evaporation. But although the 
theory may be correct; allthough lakes, without outlets, having 
steep margins, W'hich prevent any enlargement of surface, may 
thus become strongly impregnated with salt, shal^w lakes, formed 
by periodical inundations, like the greater part ol those in N orth 
Africa, may be very difl'erently aflected. Here a great part of the 

* Shaw ioforme us that one of those retipieat%oa thi aouthetu f|^de of the Algerine 
motu^iiu was called Sbott, which seems to be only a dialectic variety^ the same 
wo|0 pronounce^Tjad, or Djad, indhe Bouthem countries. ^ 
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salt being left oji the margini as the evaporation takes place, is 
absorbed by the vegetation, while the salt (in the permanent part 
of the lake will keep that water at the bottom by its weight, when 
the iiiundatjon takes place, or, at least, will cause it to be only 
partuilly mixed with the new-supply,—so that the upi^er surface of 
the lake will be always nearly^ if not quite, as fresh as the river 
which forms it. That, in fact, ail such lakes are fresh, or nearly 
so, iiotw'ithstaiiding their having no outlet, may be shown from a 
multitude of examples. It] is sqflicient to mention the Zurra in 
Persia, which' is formed by the river Helmund, by the Greeks called 
Etymander, tlje lakes Nessonisand Boebeis in Thessaly, the lake 
Masris in Egypt, and a series of lakes which, with the streams 
Rowing into them, occupy a length of two hundred miles in the 
interior of Asia Minor. These last form an exact parallel with 
the Tjad, in having, at no great distance from them, salt lakes, 
and a large tract of country producing salt on the surface,—facts 
which furnish the further proof that a great degree of saltness in 
lakes depends neither upon outlets nor margins, but upon local 
causes, as we see exemplified in the Dead Sea, of which some of 
the cliffs are of solid salt. 

The evidence which Ptolemy has left us of his knowledge of the 
general structure and hydrography of the 13ilad-es-Sudan, as well 
as of Meroe and the three great tributaries of the Nile, render his 
testimony on the origin of the western branch of that river the 
11101 e worthy of attention, notwithstanding the enormous soutlierly 
extension, which he has given j:o the Astapus, or Blue River, and, 
therefore, in all probability, to 4he Nilus, or White River also. In 
consideiiiig the latter as the real Nile, he agrees with Herodotus, 
inasmuch as the historian states, that the Nile came from the 
w'estward, and that the Autonioli dwelt at a distance above Meroe, 
which was equal to that of Meroe above Elephantine,’'' thus 
placing the Automoli on ihe White Nile, in the country now in¬ 
habited by the Denka. Under the Ptolemies, the Greeks had 
already exploded the vulgar error which prevailed in the time of 
Herodotus, of supposing that the rivers of Western Africa flowed 
to the Nile. About 220 b.c. Eratosthenes, the librarian of 
Alexandria, had a knowledge of the entire course of the river 
more correct than has been attained by moderns until within a 
few years ;t and upon comparing his remarks with those of Arte- 

* Ilfrudot. 1. 2, C.30, 31. 

f Eratosthenes was well informed on the course of the Nile above Egypt, and parti¬ 
cularly as to the great south-western bond of^^ongola, which was scarcely known, to 
the modems before the journey of Burckhanlt into Nubia. It was^from Eratosthenes 
that Strabo derived bis information on the peninsula of Meroe, and it was probably 
iromthc same source that Artemidorus, of Ephesus, learnt that the city of Meroe was 
fifteen days distajit from the^se^ (Eratosthenes dascribed the island of Meroe as 
formed of Uro branches of the Nile, named Astaboras, now Atbara and Astapia; but 
adde^ that the latter was sometimes called Asthsobas, while the inme Astapus ^wus 
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midorus^ Strabo, and Ptolemy, it appears that not much inforgia- 
tion was ever added tcfthat of Eratosthenes, either ontherNiie 
or on its branches, which form the great peninsula of Meroe,— 
or island of Meroe, as the Greeks called it,* in the same manner as 
the peninsula^bove the confluence of the White and BiueRivers, is 
now' called the island of Sennaar. tAs Eratosthenes agrees with 
Ptolemy in placing lakes at the head of both the great branches 
of the Nile, and as this has been found correct as Jo the Blue Nile, 
•there is some reason for presuming that the Proper or White 
Nile may have a similar origin; and if we suppose Ptolemy to 
have placed the two lakes of the Nilus, or White •River, i2° to 
the south of their reahposition, as he is proved to have placed the 
lake Coloe at the source of his Astapus, or the Abyssinian branch, < 
it will follow that the lakes of the White River are about the lati¬ 
tude of 5° north. 

There are only three modern authorities from which we derive 
any information on this great question of African geography, 
which, in spite of Bruce, still remains the same problem it has 
ever been. The first of these is Browne, w'hose inquiries in 
Darfur tend to prove the sources of the river to be about lat 7°, 
and long. 27°,—not in lakes, but in many streams, flowing from 
the Djebel el Kamr, or Mountains of the Moon, which is pre¬ 
cisely the name given by Ptolemy to the mountains at the source 
of the Nile, and which Denham also found attached to a part of the 
same great range, farther to the west. The second is Linant, who 
travelled for the African Associationiy and who, in the year 1827, 
surveyed the course of theWhiteN ile’from thd confluence of theBlue 

applied to another river rising in certain lakes to the south, meaning the White River. 
This agrees with Ptolemy, inasmuch us he clearly attaches the name Astapus to the Blue 
or Abyssinian Nile, and derives the Nilus, or Proper Nile, tliat is to say, the White 
River, from lakes situated fur to the south. On the otlf^r hand, Aitemidoriis, Strabo, 
aiui Pliny, followed those authorities alli^ed to by ^Iratosthenes, who gave the name 
Astapus to the White Nile, and that of Astasobas to the Blue River. The latter name 
may be accounted for by the discoveries late travellers; from whom wo learn, that on 
the right bank of the Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, a little above the fork at Khartum, 
there are some ruins called Soba, apparently of the same age ns those of 'leroe; 
whence it would seem that AstosOhas meant the river of Soba, and that the Ast, which 
enters intot^e composition of this and the two other names of the rivers of Meroe, im> 
plies river, havingprobably been introduced into that country by the Egyptian Greeks 
from Macedonia, where we find its elements, doubtless with the same import, in the 
names Astreeus, Strymon, and, ^lerhaps, also the modern Vistritza. Astapus, in fact, 
was the name of a Macedonian city ^nowcalled Istib), and not improbably of the river, 
also, upon which that town is situated. When the Blue Nile had generally assumed 
the apiiellation of Astasobas, that of Astapus may still have distinguished the united 
stream as far os the jtmetion of the Astaboras, and may at length have become 
attached also to the White River above the fork, by a process which nas often changed 
the names of riverl, especially when formed of two nearly equal branches. The Sca^ 
mander of IVoy is a remarkable instance. TheSimoeis of Homer was the Scamander 
of the time of Strabo. t *. *■ * 

* Eratosth. ap. Strabon.p. 786.—-Artemid. ap. Strabon. p. 77lj—^Strabiltp. 821.— 
Vim. K. N. 1.6, ^ 29.—Ptolem. L 4| c. 8. 
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Riyer to’ Aleis,*—a direct distance of 132 geographical miles. 
Rut (he most recent information has bedh obtained by a slaving 
party, headed by Ibrahim Kashef, an officer of the Viceroy of 
Eg}>pt, who set out from Khartbm at the fork of the two rivers. 
The men Qomposing this expedition marched for tfiirty-five days 
along both banks of the river,—a portion on each side. On the 
twelfth day they reached the first island of the ShilKiks, traversed 
the territory of that people for fifteen days, and, on the twenty- 
ninth day, entered that of the Detika, from which they returned at 
the end of six days. The river was then shallow, full of islands, 
six hours in'breadth, ^nd there were no mountains in sight. The 
latter part of the march appears, from the description of Ibrahim, 
• to have been in a direction nearly west; so that if the first island 
of the Shillfiks, which they reached on the twelfth day, was not 
far from Aleis, as Linant’s Journal gives reason to believe, the 
extreme point attained by them was about 29° £. longitude, and 
10 ° N. latitude. The result of the last expedition agrees with that 
of Browne’s, inasmuch as it gives an easterly course to that part of 
the river which lies to the south of Darfhr ; and as it makes the 
sources of the river to full to the south-westward of that kingdom not 
farther northward than 7° N. It supports the opinion, also, that 
Brtfwne’s Donga is no other than the country of the Dcnka; that 
both the sources and mountains are more distant than Browne’s 
informants supposed; and still leaves the possibility, therefore, 
that Ptolemy was right in describing the river as originating in 
lakes. In fact, the enormous •breadlh attributed to the river by the 
Turkish slaving party* although it may be an exaggeration, and is 
certainly not to be reckohed by the usual allowance of the itine¬ 
rary hour, leaves little doubt that the river, at the extreme point 
of their journey, was piueh broader than at its junction with the 
Blue !Ni)e; and indicate, therefore, that its conformation is of 
an extraordinary kind,—its origin being, perhaps, in a lake 
or lakes, which may be supplied by streams flowing from a distant 
range of mountains. 

TKe existence of lakes having a communication with the river 
only in time of high water, is rendered highly probifble by a 
passage in the journal of M. Linant, which states, that at the 
time of ihe inundation of the White River, an incredible quantity 
of fish is brought down towards Khartfim by the current.* 

As a want of success alone caused the return of the Turkish 
slaving party,—the natives constantly eluding their pursuit,—it 
seems evident, that if geographical discovery in8iea|l of man-steal¬ 
ing had been their object, they might have explored the river much 

. * [M. lAuaiit'i JlCport to^e AMcau.^8SociatioSi having been merely printed for 
the use of its members, and neither published nor translated, will be fuiu^ some* 
whtA condensed and abridged, in another part at this volume.] «* 
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fartlier; and that it might consequently be in thte power qf\4|ie 
Viceroy^ of Egypt to ari^ve at the mysterious sources, or to escort 
an European mission thither, if a motive sufficiently powerful 
should ever prompt him to assist in the attempt. I12 the iiTiean 
time, a route *by water, in the direction of the sources of the 
White Nile, is now afforded from the westward by means of the 
newl|‘discovered branch of the Quorra called Shary, or Shadda, 
or Tjadda, which, being one mile and a half in breadth at its 
function with the Quorra, is probably navigable for a great distance 
above the confluence. It is proper to observe, however, that this 
stream can hardly carry us very near the sources e? the White 
Nile, as it probably originates not far from the mountain of 
Mendefy, which Denham saw in latitude 8" N., and which he 
compares to one of the granite peaks of the Alps; for this Shary 
is apparently the same river which his inforiiiants described to 
flow through the country of Adamowk, and which he concluded to 
be a branch of the Shary of Bornh, by the same kind of error as 
that of Bello and others, who have thought that the Quorra flowed 
to the lake Tjad,—the error, in both cases, arising from the 
identity of name, from a want of observation in the natives as to 
the course of thu waters, and from the fact of both the Sharys 
rising nearly in the same point. Denham was so completely 
puzzled by this riddle, that having been informed at Loggun that 
the Shary o£ Bomb has an easterly branch, (possibly the same 
river as the Bahr Kiilla of Browne,) he supposed it to be a con* 
tinuatioii of the river of Adai#wd, and to terminate in the lake 
Fittre. 

As a knowledge of the origin and coutse of rivers conducts, in 
every country, to that of the relative altitude and direction of its 
highlands, the late discoveries on the waterj^of Africa have throw'ii 
great light on its orography. The sourcjjs of the largest, or rather 
longest, of its rivers, namely, the White or true Nile, now appear to 
be in a point nearly equidistant from the Indian and Atlantic Oceans 
in one direction, and from the Mediterranean and the Cape of Good 
• Hope on the other. Titeee central summits, it is fair to suppose, 
are at least as high as the snowy peak Samen in Abyssinia, which 
is the culminating point towarcb the sources of the minor branch, 
or Blue N ile, and that they are covered therefore with perpetual 
snow. From hence flow tKe White Nile, the Djyr, the Bahr 
Kulla, the Congo, and several rivers of the coast of Zangueb^r. 

As a part of these great African Alps was described to Den¬ 
ham as lying hiCyond the mountain of Mendefy, the latter would 
seem to be an advanced northerly summit of them, '{'he range 
is probably united to the eastward#vith the mountains of Abyssinia, 
and, IP the westward, terminates abruptly in some lofty peaks 011 
the •eastern side of the DeUa of the Quorra, but not till afte<> it 
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ha^^ent forth a»lower prolongation, which crosses the €Ours5 of 
the Quorra nearly at right angles, and tdl'minates, at the end of 
1500 miles, at the sources of the Quorra, Gambia, and Senegal. 
A minor counterfort advances from the central range to the north¬ 
westward, cpmmencing about the peak of Mendefy*and vanishing 
at the end of about 900 miles in the desert of the Tuariks. It 
gives rise to the two Sharys which flow in opposite directions to 
the Quorra and,the lake Tjad, and further north to the streams 
which flow to the same two recipients from about Kano and. 
Kashna. 

Thoug^ the knowledge of Interior Africa now possessed by the 
civilized world is the progressive acquisition of many enterprizing 
r men, to all of whom we are profoundly indebted, it cannot be 
denied that the last great discovery has done more than any other 
to place the outline of African geography on a basis of certainty. 
When to this is added the consideration, that it opens a maritime 
communication into the centre of the continent, it may be de¬ 
scribed as the greatest geographical discovery that has been made 
since that of Mew' Holland. Thrice during the last thirty years it 
has been on the eve of accomplishment; first, when Hornemaiin 
had arrived from Fezzan at Nyffe; secondly, when Park had 
navigated the Quorra as far as Bussd; and, lastly, when Tuckey, 
supplied with all possible means for prosecuting researches % 
water, was unfortunately expedited to the Congo, instead of being 
sent to explore the mouths of the Nig lit. 

• 
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11.— Notes on a Part^of the Eastern Desert of Upper Egypt. Ac¬ 
companied by a Map. Communicated by J. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Read the 28th Nov* 1S30. 

[The following notes afe extracted from a manuscrijit volume of 
Researches in Upper Egypt, by J. Wilkinson, Esq., the greater part of 
which consists of remarks on Egyptian antiquities, with reference to a 
largq collection of drawings made by Mr. Wilkinson. With the ex¬ 
ception of a journey on the Bahr Yousuf, by means of whic]^ Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson corrects the position of Bahnesdh, as laid down on the maps, and 
places it due west of Abugirge, on the Nile, the only remarks in the 
manuscript interesting to geography are contained in the following] 

Journey in the Eastern Desert. 

In February, 1823, I set off from Cairo, for that part of the 
Eastern Desert which lies north of K4neh, in, company with 
Mr. Burton,* and protracted my stay in those mouutaiii.<! till the 


* An abstract of Mr. llurtoii's journal, transmitted to Mr. Greenough, appeared 
in tbe‘Morning Chronicle,’Oct.2S, 1824. • ^ * 
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month of June, when 1 was obliged, by indisposition, to returq as 
speedily as possible towfrds Cairo. • 

WhilA at Benisohef, where we remained some weeks, we 
caught several crabs, exactly resembling those of our sea, cbut 
very small. I*have seen many of them also in Nubia, and other 
parts of the Nile. From Benisohef M;e proceeded to the monastery 
of St^Antony, called, in Arabic, De'ir (convent), Antonios, or Mdr 
(Saint) Antonios, a distance of about seventy-six pr seventy-seven 
miles. Our road was, as maybe imagined, unintcresiting enough. 
The ilalness of the plain* is only interrupted now and then by 
gcntle.ascents and descents; a few trees and low shrubs in the beds 
of torrents, which continually cross it in diti'ereut parts, were the 
only agreeable objects; and most of the streams were dried up • 
for want of rain, little (in many places none) having fallen upon 
these mountains and plains for the last three years. 

Wady Arabah extends from the beginning of the western‘ex¬ 
tremity of these mountains to the Red Sea, in a direction nearly 
due east; it is said to have received its appellation from an ancient 
chariot-road, which our Arabs told us led towards the water of 
Zuffar^na and the sea, but which we never met with on crossing 
the plain; indeed, on being asked to take us to see it, they con¬ 
fessed they did not know exactly where it was. I think it Jfro- 
bable, however, that the remains of some such road may still exist 
there, and if so, probably near that watering-place. Another 
sheikh assured me, that there were three roads which led to this 
water ; one of these, he said, takes tlie direction of Ar^idy, but of 
the others he knew nothing more than that they were marked out 
and supported by large stones. • , 

At Gebel Annabaf we stopped for water; there are two very 
good springs three or four miles from ihe plain; near each of 
which is one old deserted house, probably huilt by the monks of 
the neighbouring convent. The ravines are very fine and bold, 
and, judging from their depth, much water must fall there in the 
rainy season. The distance from thence to Deir Antonios is little 
less than twelve miles, ' , ‘ 

The innfates of this convent are Copts, living of course in the 


* There is a gentle ascent from the Nile to that part of Wady Araba, called 
Wady Abourimth ; while, fi'om a Ifttle beyond that, the descent to the lied Sea 
is very rapid. Browne, in speaking of the canal connecting the Nile and lied 
Sea, in the direction of Cosseir, observes, that the water, if it ever flowed by such a 
canal, must have run from the Nile to the sea, and not from the sea to the Nile, a 
remark perfectly in harmony with the observatiuns of every traveller who goes 
from the river to thfl Arabian Gulf. Pliny, however, (lih. vi. c. 29.) assures us that 
tho Bed Sea was found to be three cubits higher than the land of Kgypt; though 
this difficult/ would Ci-isily be removed if the asser^ori ol^a suvaty:, ‘^that the Delta 
is now ftnirtecn cubits higher than .'1284 years ago,’ could be admitted, 
f Thii should perhaps be Aihebe, ^ a grape.' 
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moit frugal manner, as well from a religious superstitiou, as fi-om 
tWe necessity which their self-banishment m an inhospitable desert 
has imposed upon them ; they are supported by voluntary contri¬ 
butions from the Copts of Egypt. Their principal saint is St. 
George of Cappadocia, but their patron is St. Anthony, of the 
Thebais,* the triend and companionf of St. Paul, or Mar Bdlos, 
who founded another monastery, called after his name, distant 
by the road aboiU fourteen miles to the south-east. Deir Anfonios 
is about seventeen miles, and Deir Bdlos only nine from the Arabian, 
Gulph. The monks of St. Anthony, so far from being able to give 
any account*«f the date of its foundation, do not even know who 
their founder was; they pretend that 1700:}: years have elapsed 
• since the time of his retirement into the desert and the institution 
of their order ; though in truth it happened only about 151(i years 
ago, in the reign of Constantine, in this alone they were correct, 
fhat their founder was a contemporary of that emperor. 

Deir Antonios is inclosed within a wall from thirty to forty feet 
high ; the only entrance is a trap-door, from which the monks let 
down a rope to those whom they think fit to admit; this permission 
is never granted to the Arabs, of whom they live in constant dread, 
and whose forbearance they are obliged to court by presents of wood 
ancf provisions when they encamp beneath its walls. The interior 
resembles the confusion of an Arab village, laid out without any 
plan or regularity. An insulated tower, defended by a drawbridge, 
is the keep of the fortification. They have three chapels, one 
of which they assert to be of the time of Constantine, and, 
from the general fornt and style of its architecture, 1 do not think 
this improbable. 'J'Ikj wails are adorned with old frescos, and some 
stained glass remains in the windows ; there are also several 
Arabic, Armenian, Coptk:, and other inscriptions. 

Ill another chapel are^some old pictures, interesting, inasmuch 
as they show the style of painting in this country in the early times 
of Christianity. There is also a modern painting of St, Athanasius 
Bishop of Alexandria, and another of the Virgin, 
the Child, both of wlyc4i are pretty good, and 
the Italian school. The screen divide# the choir 
from the transept. In the aisles and naves of all the chapels 
ostrich eggs are suspended; this is nothing less than an old 
Egyptian superstition, for as the ostfich watches her eggs till they 
are hatched, and never leaves them, the eggs were adopted 

* Gibbon, vol. vi., j). 241. 

f The brothers kvep up the remembrance of the friendly intercourse which 
existed between their patrons by paying each other a ceremonious visit ouce every 

^ The preseift year is only thd I539tn of the Coptic era, which begins from the 
pe^ecution of Diocletian, called the Era of M^tyrs, i.e. reckoning from th^29th of 
Ai^st, A.p. 284. • 
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as tile emblems of watchfulness. The numbei* of the monks, 
by their own accountf is sixty-three, though this, I think, 
exceeds'the truth, unless they count their absent brothers. They 
informed us, that two hundred and lifty years ago, tiie consent 
was repaired ^nd re-inhabited, after having been |/^ft without 
an inmate for seventy years, owiijg to the monks introducing 
withip their walls a number of boy slaves, w'ho, in course of 
time,‘growing up, and demanding permission to lyarry, on refusal 
Rebelled and murdered their masters. They have tjvo delightful 
gardens, abounding in fruit, principally dates; their olive-trees 
bear a very large fruit, some of which thev preserve*^, they have 
also the caroub, or locust-tree,apricot, viiie, &.c.; nor are they 
deficient in vegetables. The gardens are w’ell irrigated by channels 
of running water; and there are cisterns capable of affording 
a plentiful supply for many months, in the event of the Arabs f 
cutting off the communication with the sources, which are out^d^ 
the wails. 

1 believe they have some books, but they were very unwilling to 
show us even their worn-out bibles, which they said were all they 
had. This is the conduct of all monks in the East, though it 
is well known that in some of the convents are to be found rare and 
valuable manuscripts. Deir Antonios is interesting as hailing 
been the place of abode and sepulture of the founder of ino- 
naciiism. The mountains at the foot, or lather on the edge of 
whicii this mo*nastery is built, are calcareous ; tliey also contain 
much salt. 

March 12.—'Froui St. Anthony we*crossed*the Wady Arabah, in 
the direction of Deir Ebklieit, or Jiekheit^ about N.E. by N. 
Having heard that near that spot were some old copper-mines, 
we resolved on visiting them, in prefereuce to the watering-place 
itself, where we understood there was nothfng but a few palms, 
and not even any remains of a convent; though 1 have no doubt, 
from the name, that the place was once the abode of monks, as 
well us many others in these mountains, which bear the same 
prefix. Besides Deir lieldigit there are two other walering-plaCes|| 
— _s __ 

** CvraUHiia Siliqua. 

f The name «f Arabs properly and exclusively belongs to the Tiatives of cither 
desert, and is equivalent to Bedoui^or Beddowee. Those settled on the Nile are 
called fellahs or labourers, whatever their orifrin may he, and never claim the title 
of Arab. The inhabitants of Cairo style themselves ‘ Khni Bulet,’—Sons of the 
Town, or Townspeople. 

I I never saw or heard of any palms but near water; thou}!;li in many vallies of 
the primitive mountains there are innumerable seyale, tamarisk, and other trees, 
the palm we never found but at the watering-places themselves. 

§ As, Deir Bouerat, Deir Aboiiderrdje, &c.; this last they said was a kuffri 
gadeeni, or old ruin. • , * « , 

I) The Arab.s also brought iis water from a .spot called Ilorrlieh, I believe a little 
to the 2;^ S.£. o^the copper miaea, but it was too much impregnated with spl- 
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in this part of the North Kaldila, at £l Abb6ia and El Khltilul; 
the water is there preserved after the rainf, in natural basins in the 
rock, as is generally the case in these mountains, where*’springs 
are very rare. The rainy season does not consist of more than five, 
ten, or twenty days, nor, from what the Arabs asfiured me, is it 
ever known to rain thirty days during the winter. 

After a short day^s journey of little more than twenty-one miles, 
we reached the ,low hills in w'liich are situated the copper-mines of 
Rcigatameri^h;—they have evidently been worked by the an¬ 
cients, as well from the quantity of pottery and scoriae there, as 
from the refnains of the minei's’ houses, and the regular manner 
in which the caverns have been cut, following up the veins. 
Our arrival w'as welcomed iiy a gazelle, which some of the 
Sheikhs* had shot. Fortunately for us, we soon had reason to 
iind the accounts given in a modern publication of the horrors of 
thil desert not a little exaggerated. So far from its being for the 
most part destitute of every trace of animals and vegetation,—so 
far from its being the Avernus of the winged tribe, and a mere parched 
sand abandoned by all reptiles but the. ant, wc had the pleasure 
of seeing, every now and then, gazelles and taytalsf browsing under 
the shadow of the seydle,;}; or brought in by the Arab chasseur;— 
vufcures and kites soaring above us ; and, at evening, were visited by 
a strolling party of scorpions, and a wandering snake. Mr. Granger, 
too, is wrong in stating that the partiidge is-only found in the 
neighbourhood of the convents of St. Antony and St. Paul; we 
always met with grouse and .partridges in great abundance at the 
diH’erent watering-plrffces, but particularly at Howasheea, and the 
others in the primitive mountains in the south. As to the ruins 
of Alabastron being still visible to th? north of Mount Kalil, 
and nearly in the sanic parallel with Oxyrhynchus, this will appear 
evident to every one, tvho examines the relative positions of these 
places, to be impossible, though those ruins may exist somewhere 
or other in these mountidns. 

Our next trip was to the sea. This part of the Arabian Gulph 
is called Mersc,§ Zaffardna, from the neighbouring moun- 

phur to be drinkable or wholesome. Khohr signifies a channel or bed of a torrent. 
The other watering-places between Dehr Bekhcit and Sue/, are: 

1. Melheh; salt water, as its name iinplies^^ 2. malaga or lionrs. 

2. El Gesfiib. 

3. Abouderraje, from twelve to fifteen miles fnim the sea. 

4. Gwayb or gwehb, hitter water containing suits. 

Alle-dthayh, in the tVady Iloodyhy, bad-smelling water, beneath the sand. 

6. Athwayrig; 2 malaga from the former, had water. ^ 

7- Ro^i Attaga, near Suez,—rain water, but not a sufficient supply for one year. 

* Pronounced Shiiykh. 

f Capra ibey. « '• « * 

i Acacia Seyal. 

^ It is worthy of remark that M^rse meaChs a beacli or ancborlng placG, also an 
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tainf that joins and indeed maybe considered as foivning part of, the 
Southern Kal£illa. Th^ shore is very flat, and the damp vapoer 
which ilses from the marshy soil must be exceedingly hurtful, and 
even dangerous in the hot season. One extremity of thia bay, -vuliich 
is the termination of the Wfidy Arabah, is formed by ihe point of 
Abou Dcrrije, the other by that of, Zaflardna. The small head- 
landis^ on the southern side, are a breccia rock of a late formation, 
composed of stones, shells, and other matter, ^connected by a 
•calcareous cement. Among them were some very fine conchs,* 
which 1 in vain attempted to detach from the rock. One of our 
Arabs here discovered, in the sand, a quantity of beads, stained 
glass, one or two European bullets, and cloth,—marking the 
biirying-place, no doubt, of some Europeans. 

From this place the caravan set oft’ for Dei'r Bdlos, by the short 
road, w'hich lies between the upper and lower Zaft’arana mountains ; 
while the dromedaries followed tliat between the latter and tlie 
sea, crossing the point of the same name. In an hour and a half 
we came in a line with tliis long tongue of land, which runs ovu to 
a great distance, considerably increased by the slioul at its 
extremity; and beyond it we passed a small rockylieatiland,called 
E’Selymat Bteud. We met with nothing interesting along this 
flat shore till we ariived at the low hills of Wady Girfe, \vhic*i lie 
between Cebel Kdl/im and the sea. Here we observed, on the 
.summits of several of them, the remains of old houses ; the walls, 
consisting, as usual, of stones placeil on each other without cement, 
have, for the mo.st part, fallen in, but the masonry appears to have 
b<!cn w'cll constructed, and the rui'ns to be those of an ancient 
town intermediate between the positioh of Miir Bdlos and the 
sea. The dimensions of the rooms in the ruined houses vary from 
six paces by three, to eight by eight, oi» more ; and one was up¬ 
wards of thirty feet long. Amongst the,rubbi.sh within them wen^ 
quantities of broken pottery, fish-bones, shells, &.C. Though we 
found no cisterns, 1 have no doubt that water, conducted from the 
sources at the modern convent, was thus preserved here. JNear 
the ruins is a small knol'i' eontaining eighteen excavated chambers, 
besides, perhaps, many others, the c-ntiances of which are no 
longer visible. We went into those where the doors vvem the 
least obstructed by the sand or decayed rock, and found them to be 
catacombs; they are well cut, and vary from about eighty to twenty- 
four feet, by five ; their height may be from six to eight feet. They 
are rounded at the upper end, and in many of them, at nearly two 


anclior; but this hist is written Morse. ZutFaran sigtiifios saffron; but 

T imagiric this name lias no relation eitbor to the* mountain or ibe'promontory. 

* Kti^^avs . • . (ttyurroi TuyjQttievenj uan ftfi tiSag'tVf efTifrav etoraif rat/ fisysPavg 

Tsv utrtoSaXnv Agatliarcides dc Uubro Mari, p. 29. 
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feeti^and a half frtim that wall, is a partition of hewn stone, strclcli- 
iilg across from one side to the other, biif not now, if ever^ of any 
height. Some of the chambers are double, communicating by a 
doom In riie largest we found several very fine crystals of salt: 
the rock is'calcareous, and contains a quantity ol’ fossils. Wc 
sought in vain for inscription? or hieroglyphics; our curiosity was 
only rewarded by finding the scattered fragments of vases, bitulnen, 
charcoal, and cl»th. It is evident that the bodies were burnt, and 
tlie ashes, after the usual ceremony of bathing and wrapping them* 
in these cloths,* were probably deposited in the vases, of which 
innunKirable broken liemains are seen in every direction;—they 
arc earthenware, mostly red, and heart-shaped, with a mouth of 
•about three inches in diameter, terminating at the base in a 
point; the materials and workmanship are good. 

^ 'J^o what people shall we ascribe these ruins ?t The Egyptians 
did not burn their dead;—the other claimants are the Greeks and 
Komans; and of these the name Grady liou6mi, which the headland 
just below' bears, inclines me in favour of the former, Rouemi or 
Runii signifying Greek.I Grddy is a*plant which abounds on 
the flat shore lielow' these hills, and nothing is more common 
among the Arabs than to name their vallies and mountains from 
plants growing in them. A circuitous road of about seven mdes 
led us to the convent of Deir Tldlos;—it is situated in a more j)ic- 
turesque spot than that of St. Antony, and has a Huich cleaner 
and neater appearance, owing to its having been more recently 
repaired. Tlie streets jjnd hoiftcs arc also laid out with some degree 
of regularity and order, though in size it yields considerably to the 
other. The monks, tt) 0 , appear cleaner and richer,—are better 
dressed and lodged, and possess more luxuries in this alone, how¬ 
ever, superior to the brotlfcrs of the other convent; being uncouth 
and even inhospitable,—»i’gnoraut, and consequently suspicious, 
and scarcely' condescending to answer the usual questions of the 
travcllcr.ll Their garden, though small, abounds in fruit-trees, 
as ponicgranatcs, apricots, prickly pears, ojives, figs, the nebek, and 
abundance of dates. It is supplied with water from the sourcc.s 
without the wall, which they preserve in cisterns. A new piece 

_____X_ 

* The cl«th is found only in small pieces, ayd is very diiTerent fronj that in the 
mummy pits of iho Egyptians. 

f Will not tliis agree with tlio position of Ptolemy’s Clysma? 
t (ireek, in Arabic, is Yunani. The Arabs borrowed the name Huini from the 
Greeks of ItyKaiitium. 

They spread ns carpels on a hirge C.iiro mat; and the joffee, scented witli 
cloves, Avas brought in handsome enps on silver stands. Pii)e.s, too, of no inferiiw 
quality, were given ns,— nor do they or tlie brothers of St. .\ntouy consider it .ony 
crime to .smoke within thei* Avalli^ Poc*rke, v'ol. i. c. f!. That traveller lias given 
a sketeli (PI, li.) of these two convents, which lie describes in bk. ii. c. 7-— 

II JMr. Wilkinson svas not, perliaps, aware that this resci'vf aud sili^ce are 
rcipnred byjthe rules of their order.] • 
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of gKOund, was added six years ago; but as it was feigher than their 
reservoirs, they would iwt take the trouble of raising the wa’tejr, 
or adopt any plan for the cultivation of what must have required 
some labour and expense to inclose. . . 

In their chinches* there arc some pictures,-—one of St. Mark 
and another of St! Athanasius, (which seem to be of the Italian 
school) are the only two of any merit; the rest are grotesque 
rcpreifcntations of saints, dragons, miracles, and madonnas painted 
on board, by artists of Alexandria. There is a cliapel dedicated 
to St. Mcrcurius, below which is a subterranean one, reputed the 
oldest part of the convent;—the lower part of it is cat out of the 
rock, and an apartment therein is shown,*‘as the residence and 
place of prayer of their devout founder. The walls are adorned . 
with stiff old frescos. St. Paul, they told us, was a nobleman 
of Alexandria, and a most dissipated and abandoned character; 
but, repenting of his sins and warned by repealed visions," hc 
changed his wkked course of life, became ])ious, and bidding 
adieu to the vanities of the world, at length founded, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the retreat of his friend St. Antony, the convent which 
still bears his name. He is generally said to have been the first 
who led a hermit’s life ; but the venerable Antony was both monk 
and hermit— (jx.ova.’/ps x«( ' 

The monks reckon loSi) years since the establishment of the 
monastery, which agrees very well with the time in which St. An¬ 
tony flouri.shcd ; nor is it believed, that the catacombs of Wady 
Girfc were ever inhabited by the disciples of their patron before 
the convent was built. I'ormerly, the monks were much more nu¬ 
merous than they arc at present, each room C9iitaining four or more 
persons,—their discipline was more strict, and penance frequently 
was hisistcd on by the superior, on the couunissioii of trilling faults; 
—it was perforniefl in the excavations ^ab'ovc mentioned, which 
were continually kept free from the sand, nhich has since been 
washed into them by the rain. I'hcy admit that the cataconib.s 
were much older than even their subterranean chapel. 'J’heir num¬ 
ber now consists of eighken lay members and three brothers the 
foi'incr uufy become brothers if considered deserving of this pro¬ 
motion ; the choice depends on the Coptic patriarch of Cairo. 

They informed us that there is a road across the mountains to Ueir 
Antonios, practicable for camels as well as asses, and much nearer 

- ^ _ 

* III both convents they have bells;—their sounil was new to us in Egypt. I 
never lioard of any gt C^airo hat those of the Itoman tbuhnllc and Coptic convents, 
but these are very small, and within the chapels. Vansleli says that St. Antony is 
the only convent in this coniitry with a bell; and I’ocotkc makes tbo same obser¬ 
vation witli regard to it and that of St. P.nflS. • r 

+ Th^so last answer to our resident fellows of colleges, the former rank with 
under|gradaatu3 add servitors. 
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than the usual ^»ne taken by the Arabs, being but one short'day’s 
Jjotfrney. They also told us, that during tl'e wars, which, before the 
present Pasha had established order througiiout the Arab tribes, 
existed betyv'een the MaJizy and Ab*^bde, these last often advanced 
as far as the convent, alternately repulsing and being repulsed by 
their adversaries. They added that the Abdbde W'ere very superior 
in behaviour to the Maazy; who were never known to express any 
thanks for the many necessaries given them, independent of their 
food ; while the former, on the contrary, when provisions w'eie let 
down to them, always returned thanks by kissing the rope, and 
immediately ^left their w'alls, without offering any insult, or in 
any way molesting them. But, the fact is, that the Ababde 
were in a foreign land ; this desert, and the rock on which the 
convent is built, belonged to the Mafizy: who only tolerated 
it because it was convenient to them to have the means of 
obtaining provisions in that part of the mountain. At present, 
thanks to Mohammed Ali, the monks have no longer any 
fears from the aggression of any tribe.*^ The Abfibde are now 
much more powerful and numerous than the Madzy, and some 
of them have moved northwards into this desert, beyond Gebcl 
Bokhan, with their families and flocks; but they seem a very 
qiii?t people, and have more simplicity of manners than their 
northern neighbours; their arms are chiefly spears, long knives, 
swords, and some guns, with these last, however, the Mafizy being 
much better furnished. They have long bushy hair* like the Nu¬ 
bians, which forms a most distinctive mark between the tw'o tribes, 
the others wearing the cap and turban. 

The monks are Ichthjophagi, and go down in small parlies 
to the sea, where a two days’ jishing suffices to load a donkey, 
which they keep within ^leir walls; rice, lentils, and bread, are 
their principal, if iiofTlieir only other food. 

A few hundred yards to tlie north of the monastery is an insu¬ 
lated rock, through the upper part of which a hole, three or four 
inches in diameter, perfectly straight, has been perforated, but for 
what purpose, by whom, or by what instrument, it is impossible 
to say. There arc many fossils in these mountains. 

• The Arabs, during our stay here, had a grand festival; a camel 
was killed, which had been bought by public subscription before 
their departure from the N ilc, part 6f it was eaten ■}■ on this oc¬ 
casion, and the rest dried in the sun. 


• The Mafiscy and northern Ahilbde may he considered successors of tlie 
Ic,hthyopha|»i,—the southern Ababde and lUshareoh of the 't’roglodytes; though, 
in fact, the former were only a branch of Troglotlytos, as wo learn from Aga- 
tharcides. ' • 

f 1 am snrpnscil that Pococke should gay the Arabs do not eat the flesh of this 
animal, Vol. ii., c. ix. 
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From Dcir B<51os made an excursion to ftie sea, in tke di- 
rectioo of Grddy Rouemy. After a ride of three hours (alihut 
nine miles) we came to the beach, which we continued to fol¬ 
low in hop(^ of finding some port corresponding !o the fuiued 
village, but in vain. We only met with a wall of wdled, sand, and 
fish-bo^es, raised in form of a crescent to keep off the north and 
eas^ winds j—it was probably the lodging place of the monks 
of De'i’r Bolos. A quantity of broken spufs, bamboo, and 
cocoa-nuts, the remains of some vessel from India the skeletons 
of some unfortunate sailors, w'ashed high upon thc«beach ; a flat 
barren shore without trees, or herbage, save that which delights to 
grow near the Salt Sea; shallow water scarcely covering the 
sharp rocks,t which would be the inevitable destruction of an5r 
vessel driven upon them ; such are the objects which present 
themselves on this coast. Several flights of titlarks passed us jjn 
their passage northwards. We found some dried fish,']; very sin¬ 
gular in form, but had neither time iior means to procure any 
alive. 

Soon after onr return to the convent we bade adieu to the last 
human habitation we were to meet with in these mountains, and 
set otf for Gebcl Tendsep; in two hours and three-quaite/s we 
reached some hills containing ammonites, in about three houis 
more we came in a line with the primitive mountains § on our left, 
while the calcareous range of Kol/im still lay on our right. Here 
we found, for the first time, a tree called 1 outhop : \\ it bears 
a pink flower, with six long stamiua, one pistil, and three petals. 
Its berry is red, bitter, and not eatable^ 

__ t 

* M’'u found a piece* * * § of painted wood 1)elongingto tlie stern of a vessel,—certainly 
of Indian Avorkmansliip. 1 believe this is the «pot wliere the Calcuttii transport 
was wrecked, in 1{J02. • 

f Coiif. the Pcriplus of the Krythrean Sea: /av ««» cure: « Tn; AnaStKtif 

XoiQKiS K'Tugou ^agetr^iivi (ffriv "ivungfiat Jess/ axa^agTot, ga^iai; isa.i cviKot; avgofiras, xai 
naric aravroc <po€tgot‘ S<a xai tirvXiovraiv /ttvov 9tX»u)i Ka.TiX,^fA,v». The grealer part of 
tlicse frightful rocks are coral, which are bU})posed to have given the nuine uf Itcd 
to this sea. * 

t Agatlyircides, mentioning the mode of catching fish practised by tlie Iclithyo- 
pliagi, says, that wlicn the tide had left the ilsh among the rocks and shallow holes, 
they went down and sei'/cd them, though often not without some dilficiilty and 
even danger. He includes the «•*«§«« among those wliich were to he dreuilt*<l, by 
which he probably means crabs; ^ud true indeed it is, that they will not only de¬ 
fend Oicmselves, but even attack a ]ierson in the water, if at all mtdoMcd by liim, 
wliich happened to me at Myos liormos. The dogfish, a species uf shark,' cunis,* 
is also very common here. 

§ The mountains on this side of tlie Arabian Gulph are calcareous, grit, 
granite, traprock,^porphyry, &c. with some breccias ; none liereabouts are vulcanic, 
but there is a range of those monntains on the Aruhiaii side of the sea, extending 
into Syria; by which several cities formerly, as well as in later times, have sufi'i red, 
either from their eruptions or the subtert'aneoua couvTiIsions «f volcanic matter. 

11 Though the Arabs have no P in their language, yet it is often used in the ]»ro- 
nugeiStion of tk eir names of plants, towns, &c.; 1 have therefore iutrodu|ed it 
here. . 
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A^hort distance beyond is Wady Dllidhal, at the end of which 
is Q spring of good water bearing the same name. We ,passed 
some rocks of iiiicaccous scliist approaching to gneiss, and a little 
farther on thb junction of the primitive and grit-stone,, from which 
we descended to the Wady Ghi^sheca. Here we found some 
scratches on the rocks, and- two or three Greek words and 
names. ■* 

About eight miles farther is Gebel Tenasep. The Arabs here 
brought us a t%tal or bouquetiu. The meat of this animal 
is not unlike mutton, but is much inferior to the gazelle; it 
is the ibex of Linnajjis. The female differs very widely in 
form from the male; she is much smaller, and at a short di.s> 
tance it is almost impossible to distinguish her from a ga» 
zelle; her horns arc short and nearly straight, but her forehead is 
broader than that of the gazelle, which is also made more slightly 
in the legs. The dogs caught a jackal during our stay near 'fe- 
nasep—it was very small, with the cars and brush dispropor¬ 
tionately long. 

We now bade adieu to the secondary mountains, which diverge 
to the south and south-w^est, gradually lessening in height. 

At^^Gebel llowashcea is a plentiful su^iply of excellent water; 
it is preserved after the rains in a natural basin in the granite, 
fdled with small pebbles washed into it from the crumbling rock; 
these being removed, the water is found at a very small distance 
from the surface. ^Vc saw many partridges and grouse* here. 

About two hours to ^he northward is a small cop[>cr-mine, which 
must haveiequired great labour to work it when gunpowder was 
unknown, the rock being hard granite. There are the rcniain.s of 
three old huts, and it may have been by the miners f that the words 
above mentioned were (;ut on the rocks, at the watering-place to 
which they must have reported. About three hours from this 
copper-mine, and the same distance from the waterwf Howasheea, 
is another watering-place, called J'l’resays elH fi sayl el llowashcea, 
or Ercys el llowashcea: the w'ater is gpod, but in a very small 
quantity; and the basin in which it is contained is so sniaii, (hat 
the camels can*Scarccly drink from it: such was the report of the 
Arabs. 

Jipril lOtk .—^Thermometer 93° FaUrenheit, at mid-da^ j on the 
3rd it was at 45" in the night. I think the average difference bc- 

* Perdi.\ Katii, or DamaKceiia, in Arabic, putUir or kutta, a bird which tlic Arabs 
say knows the .spot it leaves so well that it will fly from the graitost heiglit to the 
viny place of its abode without the least previous searcli; whetii® tbeir proverb, 
‘ yaraf el mdwdc’ fihiler miu cl kata,'—‘he knows (such nndsudi) a place better 
than the {fronse.’ 

f Near the water of Dara were marks oji the rocks of siuiilai- forms. 

$ 
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tween the heat of the day and night in this coun %7 may be consi¬ 
dered about 30“. • * ^ 

hlavnig left Howasheca, we went by a short road over the moun¬ 
tains to VV^ldy Abouhadth, where we awaited tlie au'ival o^ the 
camels. This valley contains much herbage and a fjw trees, but 
principally the sc) ale ; they told us .the gum of this tree, would be 
gathvred in two mure months, and that it was preferable to that of 
the sont. The inner rind of its bark, like that of the yessur 
•(a species of broom), is used for tanning. We started several 
quails, but all single birds. 

Ajml ISlh, —This day, a warm wind, thermometcl- Ol'’ at mid¬ 
day. In the evening we reached Gebel Ilem-t-elabd,* and early 
next day the majestic Ghrurib. j* The water of this last moun¬ 
tain, which is excellent, is preserved in a large natural basin in 
the granite, capable of containing a su[iply for several years in case 
of no rain fallingthere are many other similar, though snAlk.‘r 
reservoirs, which the torrents have formed ; most of them arc now 
dry, but two or three still contain water. In the large basin 
there is now a distance of ten feet between the surface of the 
water aijd the highest water mark. It is probable that in the 
vallies of the primitive mountains, below' the sand, or rather de¬ 
cayed particles of the rock, which the torrents have brought tXjwn, 
there must be in places similar reservoirs of water in the granite, 
which, being compact, could retain it for a great length of time 
when not exposed to evaporation. I cannot otherwise account for 
the quantity of trees, the luxuriant appearance of their foliage, 
and the greenness of the herbage, ^hich ift the vallies of the se¬ 
condary mountains are always parched tip, pr, at best, display but 
little signs of life. 

During our stay here we ascended the mountain, which, from 
its st(ic[)ness, and the frequent occurrence of ravines, is rather a 
fatiguing undertaking. I'he first evening we reached the base of 
the highest cone, where we slept, and ascended the next morning 
to’ the summit, from yi'hich we had a view of the mountains 
on eithe^ side of the sea and the different plains. We tracked 
the gazelles very nearly to the summit, and every now and then 
in the ravines found some solitary plants growing under the 
shade of a projecting stoqe. The peaks of this inountaiii re¬ 
semble the Aiguilles near Mont Blanc; but to equal that moun¬ 
tain in beauty, it requires the low'cr parts to be covered with 

* Projierly Themil-t-el Abd,—‘ the fount of the slave.’ 

f r will not pretend to decide whether this name is d(*riv'cd from, or hears any 
relation to, Ilor, Iloreth, Horeb, or the liorebites, (raeiitiouetl by a modern author 
as that of the country of the Troglodytes;) it sigiiifuis in Arabic 'the setter,’ (id* 
the siin,) from ghrarb, the west, proiiably because iho niouittulA conceals the sun 
from file casterq side of the desert long before sunset. 
f BurckJiardt, p. 10. ‘ Ott the Baiay Season.’ • 
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the woods and ‘/erdure of the Alps, and the desert plain below 
t(^ be exchanged for the green meadoWs of Switzerland. 1 
calculate the height to be 5513 feet above the ravine in the 
plain below, which is a few hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. We found a most striking difference between the heat 
below and that on the mountain. The thermometer in the valley 
had been 80'‘ at sunrise, 95° at 9 a.m., and upwards of 100“ at 
mid-day, a day ^or two previous to our ascent; but we found 
that at sunrise on the mountain (and that too not the highest 
part) it was 4G“, and one hour afterwards the water in the zemze- 
inayeh * had'*not reached 40°. 

May 1st. —I'hermometer, sunrise, 70*, at mid-day 93*; wind 
^.W. The khamsin had now begun; but we did not feel any 
bad effects from it during the whole of our journey in the moun¬ 
tains ; the winds were now and then hot, but not so oppressive 
US' oil the Nile, where a great quantity of fine sand is always 
raised, which obscures the whole atmosphere. It has been erro¬ 
neously supposed that the S.W. is the hottest and most pre¬ 
valent wind during tliis season ; one of the worst khamsin storms 
I ever saw was accompanied by wind from a northern qu^ter, an¬ 
other was from the S.S.lil.; and 1 know Uiat the wind this year, as 
well'as last, prevailed from the N. andN.W. during the months 
of May and J une. 

Tour hours south of Ghrsirib is the watering-place of Gebel 
Iltira. Here we found some ruined huts of miners, who had 
evidently, from the furnaces and copper scoria;, smelted the ore in 
this spot. The huts lire about seventeen in number, in one of 
them, much longer t}ian' the rest, were some burnt bricks, 
belonging perhaps to a furnace ; but the two principal furnaces, 
which are of considerable size, lie a little low'er down, on the side of 
the ravine, where there is considerable quantity of scoriae. The 
walls of these houses or rooms are four, live, and six»feet high ; and 
some 1 should think were nearly of their original height: they are 
inade of stones piled on each other, and cemented together with 
moistened sand and gravel; the doors are about four feet .[ligh, and 
formed by a long Hat stone laid transversely from wall to wall. We 
found a granite block hollowed out for a mill, whicli 1 should think 
intended for grinding the broken ore rather than corn. There arc 
some murks of a road to the water, w'hich has since been destroyed 
by the torrent, in the bed of which it lay. The supply, if not 
more ample than is now found, must have been but little fur 
the number of people employed here, but they may have sent for 
whatever more w’as required from Ghidrib. 

AVe next visited the eopp^r-mines, which are about eight miles 


* A bottle made of Kussia leather. 


I 
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10 th^e southward, in a spot without either wodd or water:, on 
which account, probably, the ore was sent to Gebel Dara tf) 
be melted down. The rock at the latter place was worked only 
in one spot, where a shaft was sunk, about five feet and a half in 
diameter, and*hot now more than twenty-five feet deep. It con¬ 
tains but little copper, and the ore is very inferior to that of the 
priuc^al mines. 

The low hills in which these mines are situated have been all 
4ricd in search of ore, but in few arc the excavations of any size. 
It would seem that these larger were tlie work of some go¬ 
vernment, while the smaller, which are confined toiThe surface, 
may have been the later attempts of individuals. We found no 
remains of huts. While encamped here, several flights of birds 
passed over, most probably migrating to the colder climes after the 
winter, as they all went in a northerly direction. Some were of 
the liern species, otliers the merops and oriolus, and of the hawk 
kind, &c. 

May 5th .—Hot wind S.E. by S: Thermometer 101° Fahren¬ 
heit, at 11 A.M. The night was very stormy, and rain fell in 
the mountains to the iiortli-west of us. The thermometer was 
80°, and next morning at sunrise 78 ’. 

On our way to Gebel Dokh^n by the plain, we passed some 
calcareous rocks, and then a line of sandstone,* with limestone 
over it, which ran parallel to, and at nearly an equal distance be¬ 
tween, the two primitive ridges. The trees were all bent down 
to the south, from the great prevalence of the north-east winds. 
This is the case in Egypt, wherever single trees are much exposed. 

May 6<^.—-Hot wind S.E. Thermoiiietvr 103° Fahrenheit, at 

11 A.M., and each hot gust raising it immediately to 107". At 
some distance to the east, we observed the site of a watering- 
place called El Eiined.'^l' It stands at tl^e Lase of some limestone 
hills, which join the eastern primitive ridge. 

We soon after reached Gebel Kofiffia, where there is water. 
It is too salt to be drinkable, except by camels. Some of the 
Arabs, how'ever, knew of other water, higher up in this moun¬ 
tain, but were not certain that it was sweet. Having gone 
to ascertain this point, they brought us some which was excellent. 
We were in great w'ant of it, having already sent to Moie Mesayd, 
but in vain, all being dried up there. I imagine that the water of 

* Judging from the angle of its dip, it formerly rose over the lower or eastern 
primitive range, from which, liowever, it is now separated by a valley, or bed of 
a torrent. ^ 

f The Wady Enncd contains some hundred palms, and abundance of tamarisk 
trees. .V small stream, running down the slight descent of the valley, forms n 
rivulet of the clearest water, which lose* itself in the*sand; hut .though the tra¬ 
veller might look on this as an unusually pleasant spot, his admiration would cease, 
when 1(1 learnt tlrat the stream, which culivcns the scenery, is neither useful to 
himilSlf nor his camels. 
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KouiTra, W'hichiris fresh at the mountain, becomes impregnated 
wit'll salt afterwards, on its way to the sjjot where the Arabs water 
their camels. 

^t Gebel Dokhtin, w^e had the satisfaction of seeing ruins * of 
some extenj ; of viewing those vast quarries,f front which Rome 
took so many superb pieces pf porphyry to adorn her baths and 
porticos; of coiitempiating the labour and expense incurred in 
making so many line roads, which cross the mountains in all direc¬ 
tions ; of walking in the streets and houses of the old iiiiiabitants< 
of an ancient town; and, above all, of finding a temple in the 
midst of a n^vv deserted and uninhabitable valley. 

The chief diflicull^ in working these quarries was the want of 
^ water. It vvas removed by sinking two wells, one of W'hich must 
have cost immense labour, being a shaft of about lifteen feet in dia- 
inelcr, sunk in a solid porphyry rock j—it is now imposaible to 
jMil^e of its de])th, being much filled up with earth, but there is still 
some distance to tlic spring;—the actual depth of that part w'here 
it is solid rock is thirty-cight feet, and much more must be allowed 
for a good supi)ly of water. It has a cistern attached to it, from 
*which are led troughs for the cattle. The other w’ell is more filled 
up, being altogether only tw'cnty-two feet deep, with a diameter 
of fifteen feet;—that part which is still visible is cased w'ilh stone. 
It is placed on one side of a circular space, w’hich w'as perhaps 
once covered in, by means of a roof supported on pillars, live of 
which still remain. On them arc scratched boats and various 
ligurcs, also a few Greek letters above a cross. This last is near 
the town which the Avabs call lielet Kebecr, or the large village; 
the other is a ten iniujites*' walk distant, and in another valley. 

The town w'as situated on a small height, at the base of the 
eastern mountain, and contained many houses of various forms and 
dimensions. At the north end is a square, around w'hich seem 
to liave been shops, where they worked small porphyry mortars, 
judging from the number of unfinished ones we found in them. In 
another long apartment, arc some round holes in the earth, cased 
with terra cotta, apparently for the purpose of washing^soinc mi¬ 
neral, tliough 1 see no other marks of anything having been wrought 
here but porphy ry. A house, perhaps that of the prefect, con¬ 
sists of an area, on each* side of which are four pillars, which per¬ 
haps once supported a covering; beyond is a stuccoed cistern, 
•and then a room, from which staircases lead to the upper story, at 
least to those rooms which are above, for the town is built on a 
d..'clivity. The whole is surrounded by a wall, stseiigthened with 

‘‘ Mr. liurton, in 11*122. -was the fir|t ti avellcr who visited these interestini; 
remains. • * 

t Pliny M'ell desmhes their vast size, by observing—* QiiauUslibet \nolibus 
csedtrudis sufliciuut lapididuai.’—Lib, xxxvi. c. vii. s 
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towers placed according to the nature of the grou^^d. I consi{iler 
the wliule as a military stsAion^ containing workshops, storehouses^ 
and every thing which the place might require. On the out¬ 
side of the wall, to the south, is a separate building, either a ^r- 
nace or a bath/* more probably the latter. 

besides this town there are houscfi built on either side, at the 
base qf the mountain, or upon the adjacent low kills, W'hich were 
perhaps habitations of workmen. A little farthc«' up the valley, 
*0 the south, is a small temple dedicated to Sarapis ;—it was never 
iiuishcd, though all the materials are on the spot; not a column 
was ever put up,—nothing was completed l^pt the step on which 
they were to stand, and which was to form the base of the portico, 
'riie order is Ionic, the mouldings very simple, and the architec¬ 
ture superior to anything one could have expected to find in these 
mountains. In the area, which was paved with ludc fiat stoii,es^ 
stands an altar without inscription; it is three feet two inches 
high, and was once stuccoed. All the architectural part of the 
tem[)le is of red granite : the inner [>art, which may be said to 
consist of an adytum and two wings, is of the usual piled stones, 
like the houses of the station, and was once stuccoed. The wholc’^ 
was inclosed by a wall, at the north end of which was the door vyay, 
at the tup of a fiight of steps, which are placed at one side, instead 
of the front, evidently in order to avoid the torrent. On the 
architrave is the following iirscription, of the time of Hadrian: 
the sigma has the ancient form of 2, while the H is formed thus: m. 

‘Ywe/J aurrt^ias aal aicoylov vyoir avrii}t.^aroqos Ka/- 
aapos Tpaiavov ’ASpiavov asCzorqu xai rov Tiavros 
avrov oUov. An 'Hx/w {/^eyaXu) xai roXs * 

auvvdois QeoXtf rov vaov xal ra vspl rov vacoVf ’Kttx- 
(Ppo^iros KaiWpor ^lynpiatvo^ sttI Ma/JTiiXj 

hnxpy^tp AiyuTrroVf Mdp)tov OvTifrioti X^ri/r/jwou emr^o- 
TTciJovToy Tft)v fXSTficXXwv Itti P. llpox.ovXvi'iavoii.* 

Sarapis, the god to whom the temple is dedicated, seems to hav* 
been a favourite deity aifiong the miners, since to him alone are 
dedicated Altars and temples in the two principal mountains tjf 
Dokhaii and I’ateere, from which the Romans took their j)orpliyry 
and granite. * 

'J^liis god, who is of Poiftine, and not Egyptian, extraction, 
W'as introduced into lilgypt in the reign of the first Ptolemy, 
and coiifojmdcd, by the ingenuity of the prie-sts, with the husband 
of Isis, who w'as then the most popular deity in Egypt; nor docs 
it seem that the Egyptians, if they ever worshipped him at all, 

* [Tills and tlio other inscriptions are in fuc-siinile in the Ms! of Air. Wilkin¬ 
son, tlftiff is to say- they are in capitals with the words uudivided, as usual iu Gwek 
iu8crl),)tIous.] 
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cojisidered hiiA iii any way different from Osiris, except inas¬ 
much as he was, according to Plutarch, * the mere, union of 
Osiris and Apis,’ * Apis being a beautiful image of the soul of 
that god.’* The Greeks, however, paid him a peculiar and dis¬ 
tinct worship; he has been identified with Pluto, Apis, 7Escula- 
pius, and Osiris. His votaries were principally foreigners, or those 
who made their religious tenets subservient to the wishes of their 
monarch; for,'says Macrobius, the oppression of the Ptuletnies 
could never prevail on the Egyptians to worship this god in otliet 
parts of the country with the same forms and ceremonies us prac¬ 
tised in Alexandria, because they did not accord with those in use 
for their other gods.f 

He was frequently worshipped in company with Isis, who is 
found mentioned together with him in the dedication of his tem- 

} )Igs, and often, indeed, with her name first; which precedency of 
he female sex was an old Egyptian custom, as we learn from 
Diodorus. 

A little farther up the valley, and on the opposite side, is a 
small ruin, consisting of a walled area, from which leads a flight of 
steps to a platform, uniting it to an adytum, which is nearly 
square,—a colonnade leading up the centre supported the roof, 
on'each side of which was a raised bench;—near it, in the bed 
of a torrent, W'as a round block, on the circumference of which are 
the remains of an inscription, recording a dedication to Isis 
(written Ei(Te<5i), by a military officer of the name of Phuniiis Sevc- 
rus, in the twenty-second yehr of the reign of Adrian. As that 
emperor reigned a month less than twenty-one years, he appears 
to have been dead at'^the time of the dedication, though the know¬ 
ledge of his death had not yet reached this distant station. 

A great quantity qf pottery is found in every direction among 
the ruins, particularly a blue and glazed species, probably used fur 
domestic purposes. There is also much glass and fish-shells, the 
latter of which are probably the remains of one of the chief articles 
of food of the ancient inhabitants. Thev coininunicated with the 

ft 

sea by a high road leading from the S.E. side of these piountains, 
of which I shall afterwards have occasion to speak. The roads 
on the eastern side of |he valley are not’so wide, neither are the 
quarries so extensive as on the western mountain ; the roads are 
not, however, unworthy of remark: constructed with the same 
attention, they fully answer the purpose for which they w'cre in¬ 
tended, though the skill of the engineer W'as not so much called for. 

In tlie quarries there is nothing remarkable butihe remains of a 
few furnaces fur repairing and tempering the tools; for, it is 


t| 


* Plutarch do Is. and Os., c. xxviii, xxhc» 
f Macrubius, lib* i., c. 4. 
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evidc/nt, from the quantity of small chippings of p^rjphyry, that the 
large blocks were chiseled, and, probably, nearly finished on’the 
mountain. There were several small huts, and others, on the 
summit of the hill, for these seem to have been watch-towers, 
perhaps as look-outs, on the different heights ; in one of these huts, 
a stone, which formed part of the wall, is inscribed with the* 
name Socrates. 

Tlte western mountain presents more to interest the traveller. 
At the base of it is a small village, in which was worked the por¬ 
phyry that was sent down by the superb road, which terminates 
here. The larger blocks were cut into sarcophagi, ct baths, and 
tazze, in a court without the houses, whicli were themselves very 
small; many of the blocks are still in the position in which the 
workmen left them. The road which leads front this village up 
the mountain is fourteen paces broad: at the distance of about 
every ttvelve paces are piles of stones. Innumerable smaller reads 
diverge from it, in various directions, to the different quarries. 

On the principal road are buttresses, or solid piles of stone, 
raised at intervals, probably tor lowering the larger blocks; and 
in some parts wc observed inclined descents, paved with great carc,^ 
which must have been for the same purpose. It is probable that the 
column, or other kind of wrought stone, was placed on a sludge 
(similar to that represented in the grottoes of Massara), which 
was gently lowered by means of cranes attached to the buttresses. 

^J’he road, cut into the sides ot the rock, is built over the beds 
of the smaller torrents, winds round the precipices of the larger 
ones, and is supported wherever tlicjrock wf's not solid, by a well- 
built wall. From one of the quarries the stones had been thrown 
down over the road below, from which they had afterwards been 
cleared, either by carrying them away or by rolling them down to 
the ravine beneath : beyond this was a laigc quarry^ in which we 
found an untinished porphyry* column; its dimensions were twenty 
feet two inches long, by three feet six inches diameter. I his, as 
well as several bases of columns higher up the mountain, suffi¬ 
ciently prove that large blocks were worked nine hundred or a 
thousand icet above the plain j nor was this without its advantage 
ill a stone of so heavy a nature, particularly as the workmen were 
not deficient either in number or skill, and that, consequently, the 
risk of lowering the blocks was but trifling, when compared w'ith 
the benefit arising from lessening their weight. Many of the 


* All these niiarrics are of red porphyry, and of a most beautiful kind j iti 
that close-grained Stone, so much of which is found, and still admired, ainidst the 
ruins and magnificence of ancient and modern Rome. It has been thus described, 
Mapides porphyretici temiibiis astris disdricti;’ and RJiny calls it leucostictos, 
obsciwing that it is interspersed with white spots—caudidis inlcrvenicntibus 
puncti^?’ /* •» 
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blocks we^e rai'sed on stones, that they might be mpre basily 
accbssible to the workmen, » 

Some marks on the blocks seem to indicate the number of 
stoiies cut by each workman ; and that the men who worked here 
were condemned* to complete a certain quantity of w'ork, ac¬ 
cording to tiic offence for which tl»cy were sentenced; for nothing 
can induce me to think that any men but those who w'cre . con¬ 
demned to this labour, would ever endure the heat and ojijsrcsslvc 
toil of cutting blocks from a porphyry quarry in a climate hk(j this, 
unsheltered, as they must have been, from the scorching rays 
of a summed,sun. Those who were employed in the valley, or 
lived in the town, had a better lot. It appears, from an inscription 
at Gertassy, in N ubia, that the w'orkmen drew forth a certain number 
of stones, after which they were probably exempt from labour, un¬ 
less condemned for life, as was sometimes their lot. I’he writer 
of lhat inscription, after having finished his task, very naturally 
performed his vow to the tutelary goddess of the quarries for his 
deliverance. 

Continuing to ascend the mountain, \vc met with the base 
of a column three feet nine inches in diameter; and, beyond it, 
came to a steep inclined plane, similar to that on the eastern 
moiKitaiu. On the point of this height was a watch-tow'cr, which 
though at some distance from the .summit of the mouniain, seems 
to shew the termination of the works here. In the valley, or ravine, 
to the N.W. of these quarries, is another village, but apparently 
of a later date than the Belet .Kcbeer ; the walls of the houses arc 
in good preservation,' and the doorways and windows are still 
entire. It is built on either side of the bed of a torrent, whose 
course was confined u ithin the walls which protected the houses 
from its force, and servedcas their foundations. On one side is a 
cistern, from which the <vater was admitted to the torrent by a small 
channel, leading obliquely from it; on the other is a largo house, 
probably belonging to the commandant, at one end of which 
a flight of steps led to a terrace above. There w'ere several 
mortars cut out of rough blocks, which had evidently been used on 
the si>ot, with the remains of furnaces, and much of the blue and 
other pottery. On ascending the western mountain, it struck me 
that the works there were of a posterior date to those on the eastern 
side of the valley, and the appearance of the village confirmed my 
opinion; indeed, after the time of Adrian, much porphyry was 
carried to and used at Itoine; and the greater iin[)ortunce of this 
mountain may account for the unfinished state in \\bi(;h the temple 

* I since find lUjit Aristides, Orat. Ailffypt. Open, vol. iii., in speakiiifr of this 
mountain says, tlm* to tJ'.«ssc cfl'>brated*{M/rphyry (jnarrios srcrc taken tliosg male¬ 
factors who were condemned to tlic public works; and Diiscbius tells us that 
Clia'stians were also sent thither. * 
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of Adrian^ in the other valley, was left. A litfle lower down 

this valley are other houfes, in one of which we found a brohey 
bath, and a tazza, which had merely received its shape. 

Gebel Dokh^n, * the mountain of smoke,’ is, perhaps, an«oh1 
traditional iianfe by which the people of liiis desert designated the 
spot when numerous furnaces continually smoked here; its Latin 
nainc^was porphyrites mons. 

It was long a matter of doubt* where the famous pprphyry quarries 
iivero situated, though so often mentioned by ancient writers: some 
wiuil so far as to question whether Lgypt ])roduccd this stone at 
all, because the quarries happened not to be on the UiTile, and be¬ 
cause Egyptian statues were rarely made of this material;—it 
was suj)]>oscd to have come from Arabia, and the ‘ rubet por- , 
jdiyritcs in evidem iEgypto’ of Pliny was not sulFiciently con¬ 
vincing. lint Ptolemy proves that the quarries were in the 
mountains which extend .southward from the calcareous ridge eflf 
Troicusf, on the western side of the Arabian Gulf. 

In the time of Claudius I statues of porphyry vverc first taken 
to Home by Triarius Pollio ; but we do not learn that any quarries 
were then w'orked, or that the mountain from which the stone came 
\vas yet known to the Uomans. It is probable, however, that 
the I'lgyptiaus, or Grcco-i'lgyptians, wrought them long bdibre 
the time of Claudius, though we find no proofs of this fact on 
the spot. 

'riic objects for w'hich llic porphyry was used by the Greeks 
and Romans w'crc principally baths, •columns, tazze, statues, and 
for ornamenting their houses: we* may al^o add, for making 
mortars, though I do not think the pyrrhojimcjlum Avhich Pliny says 
was in great request for that purpose, and which came from the 
Thebais, was porphyry, but rather syenite. Por statues porphyry 
was but ill suited from its haidness and colour, nor docs it ap¬ 
pear that they were ever much admired at Rome; but this stone 
served often for tlie drapery, while the heads, arms, and logs were 
<jf w’hilc marble, I'lic lower age revived the bad taste of porphyry 
statues, ai]jl many are still in existence. 

Over the mountain, vvliich closes the southern end of the valley 
of iielet Kebcer, runs a zigzag road, on the top of which is a vvatch- 

* Hut if tho existence of the porpTiyry «|uarrie8 in Kgypt was (loui>tei1, Aviint has 
not lieen s'lid of the gohl-niiiios of Osyiuancly.is.^ This lias hecii stated to be n 
illrort falscliood, and merely intended to deceive thefireeks; tlie ^old-mines of 
Diodorus, Agatharciilcs, and Sherif Kdrisi, however, arc still found among tho 
.Aliribde mountains, to the south of the Cossetr road. 

+ Universale litoftile latins jnxta Arabicum Sinum tenent Arabes .^sgyptii, leh- 
tbynpbugi, in. (juibus dnrsa montium sunt, TroicI lapidis mentis, et alabastreni 
inontis, ct purphyriti uiontis, et nigri Iqpidis, ^t basgniti li^idis.—I’tol. Gcog. 
lib. iv., c. 5. • 

J Staftias ex cq|(d. Oaisari procurator ejtis in Urbem ex j^iigypto advexitTriadus 
rollidf uoa admodum probata novitate.— 'rUui lib.xxxvi., c, ?• 
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tower ; the' pas^ge seems to have been closed, when necessary, by 
a ^te. Below, on the other side, is another small building; and 
beyond, in this valley, towards the S.E., is a station of some size ;* 
it consists of two forts, one merely a thick wall, which runs round 
a granite rgck, with a doorway defended by two tov;ers ; there are 
no remains of houses within, and there is scarcely more than room, 
in some places, for a man to pass between the wall and the rock. 
The other is the kind of fort usual in these stations, supplicil with 
what I suppose to have been a well, and with convenient houses or 
rooms; it is fortified with towers; those at the entrance had a stair¬ 
case leading,up to the top; on the outside is a walled inclosure, 
containing large apartdients, probably intended to receive the stones 
as they passed from Dokh^n, the merchandise from Myos Hormos, 
the beasts of burden, and the men who accompanied them; w hile the 
fort would be set apart for the soldiers or permanent residents, who 
Iiafl the superintendence of the necessary supply of water always 
kept at these places, or were here posted to give additional assist¬ 
ance, if required, to those who passed, and to repairihe roads. J'lom 
this station a superb road led through the plain and over the beds 
of torrents, which run between these mountains during the rainy 
season. It was, in some parts, forty-eight or fifty feel w'ide; along 
tiny* si<les were placed stones which had been cleared from it, 
and afterwards served to mark its limits; at intervals were 
larger heaps, and on the heights, at the side, pierS of stones, re¬ 
gularly built to serve as road-marks; which last, being out of 
the reach of the torrents, arc.gencrally in good preservation. JJut, 
in most placc.s, thei^ arc no other vestiges of a road, which, 
having been exposed, for ages to the force of those water-courses, 
has at length been swept aw'ay. It must have cost great labour 
to keep it in repair; I'ut hands were iiiinierons, and it would 
only happen every fiv'l* or six years that the torrents would de¬ 
scend with so much force as materially to injure the road. I 
attempted in vain to make an estimate of the inhabitants of the 
villages and houses at Dokh6n and Fctccreh; there must have 
been many thousands, besides a great number who always lived at 
the works on the mountains; indeed, if we calculate duly the in¬ 
mates of these ditterent stations, and of Myos llormos, w'e shall 
find a considerable population in this desert, where we now but 
rarely meet a few’ wandering Aralls with their flocks. At the 
above-mentioned station (which may be called the last on the 
Coptic road) the roads from Myos llornios and Coptos unite 
with two from the valley of Dokhan, namely, that of the Belet 
Kebcer, which crosses the southern extremity of^ that valley, and 
another w hich passes by Dehr^Amyessur, and thence among the 

* There is another vitlapre on the east of Gebcl Dokhdn, in valley at *he skirts 
of the mountain, which 1 did not bee. 
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skirts*of the mountaius, taking in its way the other snfall village, 
which [ did not visit. 'JJiis last road is followed by the catifels 
on their way to Gutter, the other is only passable for unladefi 
dromedaries; there is another short way to Gutter between 
Gebel Dokh^q and Thundebug, by which dromedaries can easily 
pass, but it does not appear to have been used by the ancients. 
Before Gebel Gutter, at the N. or N.VV. extremity of the 
Memf^yah chain, is a watering-place, called Moie-t-el-abd, or, 
‘ the water of the slave ; but in so small a (quantity is the water, 
lhat it only suffices to fill one skin at a time. Not far from 
Gutter, between it and Gebel Thfindebug, we nieUwith some 
Breccia verde ; of other kinds of Breccia we had ofiserved great 
quantities and varieties at Dokh^n. 

The beautiful valley which leads to the water of Guttar, is filled 
with fine seyiiles, which at this time were particularly green, in spite 
of the want of rain; on continuing farther up the valley gradually di-* 
niinishes in breadth, and presents the rugged appearance of a moun¬ 
tain torrent’s b^, filled with large stones, till it terminates in a 
precipitous rock, overgrown with hanging w'ater-weeds, down 
which the water drops slowly; below aie palm-trees and rushes, 
and a basin which aft’ords a plentiful supply of excellent water on 
digging a hole in the gravel of decayed granite, with which i^ is 
filled. There are- innumerable figures scratched upon the rocks 
on the road to the water, and among them is an old tomb, probably 
Christian. I ascended the rock, and crossing the ravine above, in 
which were some snialler natural reservoirs, arrived at a stone 
building, which, from its appearai^pe, is ijot very ancient: it 
consists of three rooms, and a kind of portico, or covering, sup¬ 
ported on two pillars; nothing but the roof iS wanting—the walls, 
w'indows, and doorways being all perfect. The Arab shiekh, my 
guide, at length pointed out a * w'ritten st^iiQ,’ which proved to be 
a Greek inscription, showing the building to have been a church. 
Tt lies on the ground, on the outside, and is broken, but few of 
the letters, 1 believe, are lost. The words arc as follows:— 

louXior o*5»a<ni/x6r*Tor vysiAU't ©TiCatSof o 

xnTdtaKEUiLsaf .. xaQoXntiiv txxX’nTixv. ll>W* 

, , . 95TOf emaxoTTov M«|i/(*iavO'B’oX(£wr). 

Buring our stay at Gutldr^the gazelles were so much pressed 
for water, that they ran through our encampment in the valley, 
and having satisfied their thirst returned the same way, for it 
was the only road to the watering-place, and these animals always 
prefer the valleys,to crossing the mountains, unless in those parts 
where they have beaten tracks. This is even the case when 
closely pressed by dogs; and I have known them r^tui^i and pass 
their pigsuers when they found that the valley was nearly at an 
end. • Buring ^r stay here some Ab^bde brought in some kepslt 

wy • 
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(or mount^iin skeep), several taytals, and a hare. We observed, 
alsb, in our way to Gutter, and near thn water, many partridges 
and grouse, some of which we saw also near the ruin's. 

From Gutter 1 set oft’ to the sea to visit the ruins of Myos 
Hormos, which my friend, Mr. Burton, had discover'gd in a visit last 
year to the mountains on the coast. Myos Hormos is nothing more 
than one of the usual stations, except that it is laid out with a greater 
regularity of plan; it consists chiefly of magazines for depositing 
the merchandise, which was thence transported on camels by a 
commodious road to Coptos. This road, which as 1 before ob¬ 
served, joins^those of Dokh^n at the last-mentioned station, runs 
from that station to the sea in a perfectly straight line, (except where 
the angle of the mountains, near the sea, gives it a slight bend). 
It is very ea.sily traced by the large piles of stones placed at 
intervals on either side; and some places still exist where the 
smaller stones are seen cleared off and ranged along the sides. 
Mr. Burton observed other roads higher up, which must also 
have led to Myos Hormos. ^ 

This station, so famous as the emporium of Arabian and 
Indian merchandise, from whence one hundred and twenty vessels 
sailed to India,* has not now a single inhabitant, except such 
as I’lhe animal whose name it bore. Its outer walls were defended 
by towers, built .of limestone from the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains ; the other parts w'ere constructed of rude stones, of various 
kinds, cemented together. The bases of the houses were of similar 
materials, on which was raised a supei'structure of crude brick, 
which has since entirely disappeared owing to the rains and moisture 
of the sea air. The situation is a flat marshy plain, so low that 
I should even think the sea must occasionally cover the whole, 
except the ruins, which stand on ground rather more elevated, pro¬ 
bably an artifleial mound. No place can be more unhealthy; *^1* 
during the summer moiiihs the atmosphere is charged with damp 
vapour, exceedingly oppressive, and resembling that of a Turkish 
bath. In the time of the prosperity of Myos Hormos, many w'ere, 
doubtless, the victims of its unwholesonK air. 

The port is a small bay, which runs inland at some lijtle distance 
on the northern side of the station ; here the ships could ride at an¬ 
chor, protected from the violence of the sea, and could quietly 


According to Gibbon they sailed at the winter solstice, and their return 
■was fixed to ^ the months of December and January; ‘the principal objects,’ ho 
adds, ‘ of Oriental traffic were splendid and trifling ; silk,—a pound of whicli was 
estimated not inferior in point of value to a pound of gold,—precious stones, and a 
variety of aromatics.’ • 

+ Though I remained there but one entire night, I returned to Guttdr wi th an acute 
dysentery. A^tri^veller irtending to vifit this place, ought not to be later tlian the 
month of May, nor earlier than October, and even then he should take bark as a 
whole of this coast is unhealthy, and, I*>lieve, oa<both sideq 
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discharge \)ieir cargoes, which might either be deposited within jhe 
walls, or immediately trinisported on camels to the l^iile. Thtt 
accumulation of sand continually driven into the bay, has rendered 
it now so shallow, that no vessel could float in it even at high tide j 
the same must iiappeii to the port of Cosscir, or any other on 
this shore (Pliny assures us there Wiere once many on this side 
of th^ sea), if they are neglected ; the water, how'cver, in this bay 
being deeper than on any other part of the coast, and on one 
jjide there seems to be a sort of channel, where the principal cur¬ 
rent runs on the ebb and flow of the tide. On the southern side 
projects a point of land which, at high w'ater, becomes an island, 
and appears to have rendered the entrance to the port circuitous.* 
We found no remains of cisterns or wells. Ah to the Fons Tadtios, 
we must look for it in the low ridge of mountains about three 
or four miles oft*;—a watering-place still exists there; but the 
W'ater is salt, though drinkable by camels. ‘ Mox deserta aif 
My os llormon,' says Pliny: and with reason may this be said of 
the whole coasUfor miles. To the south the eye wanders over a 
plain on which is neither heib nor tree, except the bushy safsafi' 
close to the water’s edge; one spot on the coast is resorted to as 
being entirely covered with salt, wbich the Arabs, as well as 
sailors of the Red Sea, collect; it is nearly opposite the Saftkgi 
or Jaft'atiiic Isles. To the S.W. the place is bordered by the lil 
.Meniiayuh chain of primitive mountains, which are at a consider¬ 
able distance from the sea; on the W. and N.W. a low ridge ol 
calcareous hills (uniting with a similajr primitive range, a little to 
the north) approaches w’ithin four miles of the sea ; and in the 
distance on the north is seen the mountain 9 f Ez-zeit, so called 
from the quantity of petroleum found there ; whence project two 
small headlands, forming two gulfs, at thy; entrance of which are 
many long sand-banks. May not this be the** Mons Eos of l*Iiny, 
or the opos h fjt.i\rci^cs ’ of Strabo and Agatharcides ? 

Strabo describes three islands in front of ^lyos Ilormos, two of 
which (he says) were thickly shaded with olive-trees, the third 
much less so, but full of nteleagrides. The Sailagi are not exactly 
facing the p«rt; but the large island of Shad wan lies diiectly in front 
of it, and may perhaps be the * insula Lambe ’ of Pliny. Possibly 
the olive mentioneii by Strabo may have been the safsdf, for there 
is a great resemblance betweeiT the two trees ; and 1 have no doubt 
that much oil could be extracted from the berry of the safsaf, 
which is small and green. The Arabs use the wood in making 
charcoal for gunpowder ; their proportions are one kantar of 
charcoal, half a klintar of saltpetre, and of sulphur one roltle, or 
the one hm dred and fiftieth part of a kantar. ’J'hc tree grows in 
the sea, or close to the water’s ed§e. 11; is a biiJliy* evergreen, 

* ftiyav, rif Strabo, p.7C9.]* 

I Elajagnus. 2 # 

0 
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sonaetimcs rising to the height of ten or twelve feet,*nor do I 
venienibcr having ever seen it with a single trunk. 

In spite of indisposition 1 could not bid adieu to these 
mdiintains without visiting the ruins of Fateereh. A circuitous 
road led irs behind the ridge of E’Memftiyah to* the watering- 
place of She'ib-el-ben^t; oh the way we passed that of Gczzfi, 
where there is salt-water; the valley which extends from it 
abounds in sejale trees; twenty-five minutes’ trot beyond this 
is another, called Moie-t-Uks^yar, but as the water only re¬ 
mains ihere^for one year after the rains, it was now dry. We ob¬ 
served several piers ^f stones marking an old road in this direc¬ 
tion ; some distance beyond is Am-kohleh,* where there was still 
a supply of good w’ater; and about two hours farther is Sheib- 
el-ben^t, where there was also a little water still remaining. 
T^iis spot is so called from being the place of concealment of two 
Arab girls, who ran away from their parents, and w'cre discovered 
here. 

May 29 .—Thermometer at sun-rise, 66' Fahrenheit, it was more 
commonly at the same hour. We again met w ith piles of stones, 
and among them one which had been the burial-place of an Arab 
of the Maazy tribe, who was here killed by a party of Abdbde ; 
th^ ofienders, according to the accounts of our Arabs, (who were 
Maazy,) had reason to repent of their crime, for no sooner was 
it known, than a large ])arty of his companions set oft’ for the 
deserts of the Abdbde, and cut oft’ eighty of the aggressors, wliom 
they murdered, as a retaliation for the death of their friend. 
Many w'oiiderful feats were 'cold of this man, who, it seems, was 
no ordinary charactc;i' either in his exploits or appearance: it was 
said that his look always struck terror into his enemies, and that 
he could tie his mustnehios together behind his head. Such 
are the usual tales wl^pch these Arabs relate of former days. 
But as the scenes of action generally lie in the Maazy Desert, 
it would appear that they were always the weaker tribe, as 
they would certainly be found to be in the event of a renew'al 
of hostilities. Indeed the Ababde seem', from the incursion which 
gave rise to the retaliation, to have advanced to the veVy extremity 
of this de.scrt, and to have carried oft’ booty without resistance. 

Gebel Kabreet (the Mountain of Sulphur) lies to the W. 
or S.W. of Howasheca; and five iliilcs beyond it, in a plain, is a 
spot called Moggat-el-IIalfat, or the station of the Cow'ards, from 
the following circumstance: some Abdbde had carried many 
camels and booty belonging to the Maazy fr om Ge bel Maksary,f 

• The kdlihel is used by the women, and even sometimes by the men, to colour 
the edges of their eye-^ids. There are four or five different kinds, all rimsisting 
chiefly of anthiiofiy, and all usAl for th8 same purpose. Perhajis the inouiituin may 
have received its name from containing antimony. v ^ 

* -f* Perliaps Gebel Mussara, for the Ai'ubs of the desert nevdr pronounce a name 
properly. 
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a mountain somewhere between Cairo and Suez, and retired jrvitli 
them to this spot, w'her^a party of Maazy surprised them, retook 
the spoils, and put upwards of forty of them to death. 

Near the tomb of the Arab is a watering-place, called after 
him, Moie Hooayshid;* but the supply here also was now ex¬ 
hausted ; a road leads up the ravine to it, and beiug marked by 
largo^heaps of stones,t is probably ancient. We soon afterwards 
ilescended to a large plain, on the opposite side of which was 
•Gebel Fateereh. 

At the eastern end of the plain J another road leads to the water¬ 
ing-place of Amoone Masser; from its name, so^nuch unlike 
those of modern origin, w'e hoped to find some remains, but were 
disappointed. The water which is preserved in a natural bason« 
in the granite rock is excellent. 

Having passed behind the ridge of Fateereh, we arrived at J^ast 
at a small village containing twenty or thirty ruined huts. Thencb 
taking an E.S. F. direction up another valley, we arrived at the 
ruins of a few houses, and some large unfinished columns lying on 
the ground; they were of the same kind of grey granite, found in 
all the quarries of this mountain; the two largest being tw'enty-iiine 
feet eleven inches long, by three feet four inches in diameter, and 
the others twenty feet three inches long, by three feet two inchdk in 
<liametcr. There were also the bases of more in different direc¬ 
tions, on one of w'hich we discovered some letters j and having 
cleared away the earth which nearly buried it, we found a Greek 
iusciiption, containing the name of •Ennius Priscus, a chiliarch 
(tribune) of the twenty-second legiort. • 

Soon after leaving this spot we reached,a very large station, 
which seems to be the ancient 61 //** Tgalavoy; it consists of 
a large fort of the usual kind, capable of oontainiiig a great number 
of men, defended by tow'crs, and provi(|pJ with several cisterns. 
On one side a considerable addition has been madp, but w'e looked 
in vain for any inscription which could enable us to ascertain the 
time of this enlargement. 

On the outside of it is another walled inclosure, containing two 
long rooms* intended, probably, for lodging cattle or for granaries, 
be}ond which is a well. Outside the walls is a raised side-pave- 

* A corruption of the original name Bdshid. If a person demands of another 
what road he is to take to any place, and the other tells him a good and safe 
way, Ills director is called Itushid, Itecause (yoorsliid ile tarcek) ‘ he shows him 
the good roadhe who goes by that road according to his directions is called moor- 
Mied; in tliis sense, ^fierefore, Jlushid signifies ‘ a good guide.’ 

t The modern Arabs are contented with forming their road-marks with two or 
three stones, jr sometimes by placing a single one on a rock in some conspicuous 
part of a ravine. • • • • . 

1 To ^le^S'S.W. of the descent of this plain is anoth^ watering-place called 
Gebcl ^iichdt. ifle wgter was dried up. • 
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ment) probably used only during the rainv season; and eastward of 
tfce fort are baths and the house of the praefect; the former are 
all, with one exception, vapour batiis, and arclied, as was the 
cusioin, the light being admitted from the top, from which was 
suspended U chain to regulate the heat of the room.^ At the cud 
of the centre room is a niche. The hypocausts are very perfect, 
as well as the pavement over them, and "the flues at the sides 1)f the 
walls still remain. Adjoining the vapour baths (sudatoria) is the 
warm bath, where we found but one small reservoir, built of stone 
and coated jvith stucco. 

Behind the baths is a round temple, to which a broad road 
leads from the fort. At the top of a large flight of steps in the 
front, stood an altar of grey granite, (now broken in pieces,) on 
one side of which w'as the follc)wing inscription - 

- “ ‘Anno XII. Imp(erautc) Trai’ano Caesare Aug 
(usto) Germanico Dacico, per Sulpicium Siiniuni 
praefectum i'Eg(ypti).’ 

In the area around lie capitals and bases f of unfinished 
columns; none]^ of the shafts had yet been brought here, though 
two of the bases are in their proper positions on the step or 
foaudation of the portico, over w'hich, no doubt, four Corinthian 
columns, with an architrave, frize, and pediment were to have 
been raised. But of these component parts of the temple the only 
member that appears to have been ready for erection is an archi¬ 
trave, which lies just below the area, and bears a dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion, of which the following I's a copy :— 

auT'npins kxI almlov vU-ns avTonpecTopos Ka/irapor 
T^alflsvoy ’ Plopixvov aiQatrrQif xal rov avfx.’jravros aurov 
oYxov xa\ TYif v‘a''>xvTou emrayevra/v epym 
A(i *Hx/w f/.sy'^'Kcp xai roU aowdon beois 

rov vetov xal rd evl rov vuov vdvrx, *E‘Kx<pp6^irQs 
SoyXciy 2eiyw§iavoy, fj^aOurriS rwv ii.ircCh^m, xarf ffxsu- 
affev VafjLfjilep Ma^riaXt endpyji) Wynrcroo' \’n\rpo~ 
mov Twv ixcrctKXuv X^n-rj'/xoi; .'SeCaffTou aTTB'KtvBipov 
ovToy Wgor roTy rov KXauSiavoy epyoiSf Aot/iiroo yiKi- 
d^yov amlpns Trpdivns OXaoyfay KiX/xwv \Ttit\xvis. 

B. (’Ttej ^Gurspcf}) OLvroxpdro^os Eialascpos 'iLpaixvov 
’ASgtavoD, ^xpfjuov^ri xrj (28). 

Having passed the intended portico, three doors lead into a 


* Vitnivnis, lil». v., c. x. ‘ Mediumqne lumen in hemispherio relinqiiatiir, ex 
coqiie rlypeum nnieum cateniK peiideat, per ciijus reductiones et denubsioues per- 
iidetur sndutionis temp»i atnrji.’ . 

+ In one or two of Ini.ses the block forms also part of the lower end of the 
shaft, which is here two feet one inch and a half in dian. ‘er. Thb capital is 
one foot seven inches and a half in diameter, and the same in height. ‘ 
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cliamberf in which either stood, or were to have stood, columns 

and pilasters ; in the centre is a fallen altar, on which, after havii 4 g 

cleared from it the rubbish which nearly buried it, we found the 

following inscription;— • 

* _ • 

Annius Rufus Leg XV Apqllinaris praepositus afa 

^ Optimo Traiano operi marmorum Monte Claudiaiio 
v(otum) s(olvit) l(ibcnti) a(nimo). 

• The altar, which was nearly square, had never been finished, 
except on the inscribed side. , 

On the right-hand side, entering the chamber, is Another apart¬ 
ment, with a niche, behind which is a double wall, and, in the in¬ 
termediate space, just room enough for a man to stand conveniently.* 
Another chamber facing this apartment has also a secret passage 
behind the wall j and between two. staircases leading from #the 
area there is a singular round closet supported on the waifs, 
'riiere is nothing else remarkable in this building except numerous 
niches in various parts of the walls, and, in one place, a sun and 
asps, of Roman workmanship. The chambers have been vaulted 
and stuccoed, so that the portico alone seems to have remained 
to be added, when the works of Mons Claudianus were abandoned. 
This name was probably derived from some praifect in the reign of 
'IVajan, not from the Emperor Claudius, as in that case the name 
would have been Mons Claudius. 1 am inclined to think that 
these quarries W’ere only worked during the leigns of Trajan and 
Adrian. 

In the town the houses are filled with Loken cups and vases, 
and on some were a few Greek letters mid devices of various 
kinds. Near the gale-way (on the inside) was an altar, which we 
had some trouble in digging out of the ^rejund, and which proved, 
to our great disappointment, to be withiout an inscription j—near 
it was a stone hollowed out in form of a patera. 

In one of the houses, we found what 1 suppose to have been 
the stand of a table; jn others, mortars ; and near one was a 
large nicjp block of granite, hollowed out as if for water; in 
another was an unfinished sphinx of hard slate, (the black stone of 
Ptolemy,) and near it a very neat little altar inscribed to Saiapis. 
I’lie upper part is hollowc4 out in form of a trough or oblong 
basin, two inches and a half deep, and tw'O inches and live-eighths 
broad at the bottom. It is of the grey granite of the quarries, 
like the large one before the temple. In one of the streets is a 
block of granitft with the word Kp/xCyr on it. 

We found very few shells, but a great quantity of glass, some of 
which was very prettily cut; and two aniull*bottl«s uf thick green 
glass,^which ^uppose to have been inkstands. We also met with 
some small paterze of terra cotta near the temple, * 
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Xo the N.W*. of the balhs and temple are quarries, where I 
observed large blocks with these marks on them, PD XXXII, 
PDXXXlllI, PD Xbllll, perhaps the initials of the workman, 
and the number of stones he had cut. Near them is a rock, 
tinder the shadow of which are two stuccoed tanks, *iutended, pro¬ 
bably, to be tilled for the use of those who vrorked in this quarry, 
as is still the custom among the fellahs hired to excavatp the 
antiquities in th« valley of the Nile. In the upper workings was 
a round block, ten feet one inch and a half in diameter, with a> 
projecting ^art on one side, making an addition of another foot; 
its height wao three feet; and it had the form of a rough capital. 
Near it was another of similar dimensions. In this quarry was 
also a stuccoed cistern ; and, indeed, all of them were furnished 
with small tanks or with cisterns formed in the rock, or built of 
stone and nfterw'ards stuceped. The quarries are very extensive, 
dnd there are several convenient roads leading through them, 
though not so numerous and well-formed as those of Gebel 
Dokhdii. In the quarries, as well as in the valley below, we ob¬ 
served many large blocks, apparently intended for capitals ; one of 
these was a round block ten feet two inches in diameter, and four 
feet two inches in height;—beyond it is a column, eight feet in dia¬ 
meter and twenty feet long, besides what is buried in the ground. 
Close to it is another of equal size but more covered. Mr. Burton 
saw two columns fifty-nine feet three inches in length and eight 
feet six inches in diameter, quite finished, except that one or two 
projecting pieces of the stone, like the trunnions of a gun, and in¬ 
tended for fastening c^}rds to Iremove the columns, still remained ; 
the others had been broken by some accident, and some of the pieces 
had been cut up for other purposes. Another column lies in the 
plain, the shaft of which* is twenty-six feet seven inches and a half 
long, and each fillet foot; the fillet at the base is four feet 
two inches in diameter. Near it is a round block, perhaps in¬ 
tended for a capital, eight feet seven inches in diameter, and four 
feet four inches high another six feet six inches in diameter, and 
four feet six inches in height; another 'nine feet one inch and a 
half in diameter, and four feet four inches and a half high ; another 
block lies on one of the roads, which lead to the quarries on the 
hill, seventeen feet long, and about eight feet in diameter; it was 
once much longer, but was broken in its descent; other pieces of 
ten feet and a half in length, and some longer;—some smaller lie 
near it, no doubt parts of the same.'*' Many of the large blocks 
aie raised on small stones, W'hercby their positions were easily 

* At Sheikh Sei'd, a little south of the riiins of Aatinoe, on the Nile, I found a 
hlock,—intendud, iTppareiftly, ftp a capital,—which was fourteen feet in diameter, 
and six feet nine inches in height; but this was of calcareous f tone, wher''as th«so 
atiyateereb arc of hard granite. 
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varied according to the pleasure of the workmen? They stand 
generally on platforms, a* little elevated above the plain or the^ 
, road, from whicli Uiey were, when finished, easily lowered upon 
sledges or rollers. 1 took drawings of two of them thus plac^, 
M'hich were eight and a half feet in diameter. Tlie building for 
which these large columns were intenc^Bd could be of no ordinary 
(^men|ions, for the column, including base and capital, could not 
have been less than siKty>cight feet; adding to this^ an architrave, 
frize, and cornice of seventeen feet, the height will be increased to 
eighty-live feet without the pediment. 

The columns, when prepared, w'ere to be dragged fb the Nile, 
if directly, to Coptos, upwards of sixty miles; but if by the road 
of Dokh^n, which, from the great convenience of the stations on 
it M'as more probably the route, the distance was considerably 
greater. It is hardly possible that a column could arrive at Rome 
from these quarries in less than a year. * * 

At some little distance to the w'est of the town, or fort, is a 
long room, the roof of which was once supported on pillars built 
of stones ; it was intended, perhaps, as a stable for the beasts of 
burden. Continuing a little lower dow'n this valley, we turned to 
our left into another, along which ran the old road to Cosseir. 
We soon reached the first station, which is built on either side*of 
a small mountain-torrent’s bed. On one side, on an elevated 
mound, stands a fortress or fortified town, defended with towers, 
attached to which is a room containing a large cistern there is 
another smaller one without the w’all, close to which are tw-o 
tioughs for the use of the camels and other,animals. In none of 
these forts have I ever seen more than‘onq gateway, except at 
Myos Uormos; nor can they be considered as regular Homan 
hybcrnacula or permanent military statioiis^but merely as fortresses 
or fortified towns. Beyond this we obsift ved the usual road 
marks, constructed with great care on the*\ieights. The distance 
fioin hence to Kosseir, according to the Arabs, is as follows :— 


. \ 

day, or, in fact, only 13 or 14 

From Fateei’e to Kreimouseef-1 

hours;—there is water and 

• 1 

an old station. 

„ to Aiikeil. 

. 1^ day;—water. 

„ to Ambagi. 

. 0 5 hours ;—water. 

„ to Kosseir. .. 

. 0 2 hours. 


Bays 3 7 hours. 


But this distance is, as usual, greatly exaggerated; the whole 
journey from Gutter to Kosseir m^ht be pfr[ormcd in three days 
with case, from Gultdr to Fateere being* a very short day. After 
Auk^jl ^s GcWfl Seega, where there are said to fie jiiius in the 
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mountains, and several old roads leading across the Wady of the 
g same name, M'hich extends, 1 believe,*to the sea; I do not con¬ 
ceive that the distance from Ank^il to Kosseir is, in reality, more, 
than eighteen or twenty miles, making about four dromedary hours. 

After our return to Gutter 1 took leave of Mr.*i5urton, and set 
off for K<?neh, by the old road from Dokh^n to Coptos. In the 
Wady Guttdr, where the road crosses the valley, is a smally^tati^p, 
where I observed a trough that probably belonged to a cistern, 
destroyed by the torrent, which has carried away the eastern W'oll 
of the station, and almost every vestige of the buildings usually 
found outside these forts. The direction of the road is still 
discernible from the piers of stones built on the heights or 
on the road side. Three hours and a halfs trot brought us to 
the third station, w'here we observed, for the first time, one of 
those large w’ells, described by Strabo: it occupies about a quarter 
•of the fort, and once, no doubt, afforded a plentiful supply of 
water. On the decrease of this supply was probably sunk a 
small well, which is seen at the side, and has the appe arance of a 
later date; from it ran a channel to a cistern, but the greater part 
of it is now destroyed. The outer walls of this place are built of 
the usual rude stones, cemented together, the towers are of crude 
Wick; those on the sides of the door way, as usual, had staircases, and 
contained an upper room, on each side of which was an arched win¬ 
dow ; the others seem to have been built only to strengthen the 
walls, and are rather buttresses than tow'ers. The walls of the 
houses are of crude brick, raised on a foundation of stone; the 
roofs were apparently vault*!; one of these still remains. Near 
the well is a tower of crude brick, which may have been intended 
for raising water. On the northern side is an inclosure, which 
received, perhaps, the pussing loads, and lodged the men and camels. 
On the south-east corner are troughs which were filled frotu the 
cistern, out of which the water was probably raised by poles and 
buckets, or baskets, as is still the custom among the fellahs of 
Egypt. 

We had now left the high mountain of E’Memfdyah far to our 
left; and our road continued amidst the low skirts of the primi¬ 
tive chain, which we at length quilted, and entered a large })lain, 
on one side bounded by the primitive, and on the other by the 
secondary, mountains, which extend to the Nile; before us lay 
other secondary hills, to which we directed our course. 'J'he 
breadth of the plain, in the broadest part, that is, from the w estern 
secondary to the higher primitive chain, is qbout forty ntiles. 
The former of these ridges is called, in these parts, Gebel Abou- 
sel^bbe, so qalled, according^ to the Arabs, because it contains 
good water, preserved in a basin in the rock, which is so deep that 
they are obliged to use a ^ sel^bbe,’ or rd^e, to raise it. 'Opposite^ 
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and to the •south-east of this, rises another small mountain, cal{ed 
Eggeer, also secondary; ft is |}ctween these two that the plain 
terminates, or, at least, becomes narrower. At the extremity of 
some low liills, which form the eastern and south-eastern skirt» of 
Gebel Abousdl6bbe, stands the second station, on the* road from 
Keneh to Dokhfin, called by the Arabs ‘ sdghee,’ or ‘ the water- 

« eeV no doubt from large w'ells still remaining, from which 
! water was probably raised by wheels. One of the wells 
is of an unusual size, and sunk in the rock, but has been 
partly filled up with decayed walls, rubbish, and earth, washed 
into it by the rains; at its brink arc troughs, a •cistern, and 
a paved cliannel for the rain water to run into it from the court 
or inclosed space in which it stands. This is surrounded on three 
sides by an artificial mound, the gateway of which is built of hewu 
stone. On the west side stands the fort, and to the north of it is 
another well, below which is the inclosure which contained tii5 
magazines or lodging rooms. 

Finding ourselves much pressed for water, owing to the badness 
of our skins, we di.spatched, at half past nine a.m., two light 
camels to the N ile, with orders to return, as soon as possible, and 
to meet us on the road. 

In the cool of the evening of June 9th, we set off for the first 
station, called by the Arabs Old Keneh, which we reached in four 
hours and a half, at a slow pace. One hour short of it we passed 
the ruins of four or five houses, close to two road marks; they 
are remains perhaps of some diversorium. Old Keneh is an an¬ 
cient station, situated at the base 6f a smatl hill, on the point of 
which stands another fort. The upper ebnt^ns no houses, but the 
lower is divided into rooms as usual, and has the usual inclosurc 
annexed to its W'alls for magazines or Udging-houses. AV^ithout 
are troughs and a small cistern. Noticing can be more absurd 
than the name given by the Arabs to these ruin.s, whicJi were a 
station on an ancient road leading to Keneh, and were distant from 
the real Come or old Kqneh, which was near the modern town, at 
least thirty-five miles. A well-wooded valley runs from this to 
the large, open, and herbless plain of Keneh. 

We set off next morning, June 10th, at a little before six, and 
at half past eight met the water camels on their return from the 
Nile. Not trusting entirely to skins, we had provided a few' bottles 
of water, which still remaining untouched, would have been a 
sufficient supply till our arrival at Keneh, but our dromedaries had 
not tasted a droj;) of water for three days, w'hich, at this season of 
the year, and during a continued journey, is much nioie to them 
than douL'le that space of time ip winter. ■ At tlje latter end of 
ApriL they once passed six days without drinking, and were so 
littU distress^, that tSy travelled twenty-five miles to the wj/ler 
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without bcingTatigued. We now gave each of them half a large 
^si6u, or about forty pints, Mhich, though but a .small quantity for 
a thirsty camel, was sufficient to f%cover them from their fatigue. 

,Wc left the old Coptos road, and continued in a direction 
nearly soivtii to the palm-trees of Kcneh, Mhere, after so long an 
abode in the desert, everything appeared new and agreeable. 
Kipe water-melons were in abundance, and an universal ^erdiug 
surrounded us,; but nothing was so striking as the profusion affl 
negligence with which water seemed to be lavished, an articlip 
Arhicli w'e had been in the habit of guarding as the most precious 
of our proV^ions. The Nile had already begun to rise, and pro¬ 
mised another rich hdrvcst, which it only requires a more energetic 
people, and a belter government, to render doubly profitable. 


f 

III .—Extract of a Letter from Mr. Alexander Loudon to W. T. 
Money, Esq. Dated 24th May, 1831, on his passage to Europe 
from Java. Communicated by Mr. Barrow, and read 28th No¬ 
vember, 1831. 

‘ In July last, when returning from a visit to my brother-in-law, 
Mt. Valek, in the interior of Java, I examined, in company with 
several others, the Guevo Upas, or Valley of Poison, peihap.s the 
most extraordinary place in the world; and as a description of it 
may not be uninteresting, I enclose the following copy of a letter 
which 1 have this day writteii to Dr. Horseheld, the botanist, who 
was many years in Java. 

* “ In the publications of the Batavia Society of Arts and 

Sciences, 1 have often read with pleasure your travels and experi¬ 
ments, and particularlyethat on the Pohu Upas, at Barjowargee, 
(where I w’as residenPin 1811,) as well as your Tour, published 
by the same Society, in the eighth volume of their Transaction.s. 
Whilst at Batur, you state (p. 24), * The Guevo Upas is dreaded 
by the natives, and, according to their account, resembles the 
Grotta del Cane, near Naples : but they could not be prevailed on 
to conduct me to this opening.’ ' 

‘ “ The object of this letter is to acquaint you that, on the 4th 
July last, 1 visited the valley in question, on my return from a 
tour through the districts of Bagklun, Barjownas, and Ledok. 
1 should be happy to have an opinion upon such a phcnotneuuu 
of nature. As you have examined the mineralogical constitu¬ 
tion of the range of mountains, 1 know no person s(» capable of 
giving an opinion on the Valley of Death as yourk'lf. The follow'- 
ing is an extract fropi my journal on the subject. 

* Batur, '3rd July I 183d.—This morning, while walking 
about the village w ith the Paltv, (nalive^chicf,) lie told 'inq that 
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there is a yalley only three miles from Batur, which no person 
could approach without fca-feiting his life, and that the skeletobs^ 
of human beings, and all sortF of birds and beasts, covered the 
bottom of the valley. 1 mentioned this to the commandant a|id 
Mr. Spracombsrg, and proposed our going to see it 4 and the 
assistant resident, Mr. Daendels, agreed to go with us early next 

E rni^g. At this time I did not credit all that the Javanese chief 
i me ;—1 knew that there was a lake on the top of one of the 
hills, which it was dangerous to approach'too near, but 1 had never 
heard of this valley of death.—Very cold this morning ; the ther¬ 
mometer 52°. 

‘ Bafur, 4fh July .—Early this morning ^e made an excursion 
to the extraordinary valley, called by the natives Guevo Upas, or 
Valley of Poison ; it is three miles from Batur on the road to the 
Ujuiig. Mr. Daendels had ordered a footpath to be made from 
the main road to the valley. We took with us two dogs and sonfe* 
fowls, to make experiments. On arriving at the foot of the 
mountain we left our horses, and scrambled up the side of a 
hill, full a quarter of a mile, holding on by the extended roots 
and branches of trees, and we were a good deal fatigued be¬ 
fore we got up, the path being very steep and slippery from the 
heavy rains during the night. When within a few yards of ihe 
valley, wc experienced a strong nauseous, sickening, and suffocat¬ 
ing smell; but, on coming close to the edge, this smell ceased. 
IVc were now lost in astonishment at the awful scene below us - 
the valley was about half a mile in circumference,—oval, the depth 
from thirty to thirty-live feet, the bottom quite ffat, no*vegetation, 
a few large (in appearance) river stones^ and the whole covered 
with the skeletons of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, 
and a great variety of birds and beasts;—v\;p could not perceive any 
vapour or opening in the ground, which appeared to be of a 
hard sandy substance. The sides of the *valley, from the top to 
the bottom, were covered with vegetation, trees, shrubs, &c. It 
was now proposed by one of the party to enter the valley ; but, at 
the spot where we were, Ihis was difficult, at least for me, as a 
false step ti'ould have been fatal, and no assistance could be 
given. Wc lighted our cigars, and, with the assistance of a 
bamboo, wc descended to within eighteen feet of the bottom; 
here we did not experience‘any dilKculty in breathing, but a 
sickening nauseous smell. A dog was now fastened to the 
end of a bamboo eighteen feet long, and sent in;—we had 
our w'atches in our hands, and in fourteen seconds he fell on his 
back ; he did iiof move his limbs or look round, but continued to 
breathe eighteen minutes. We then sent in another, or rather he 
got loose from the bamboo, and vvlflked ih to whert? the other dog 
w'as lyiifg; he4iven $too 4 quite still, and in ten seconds fell on hjs 
face and never moved his limbs afterwards, though he continued to 
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breathe for sevC-n minutes. We then tried a fowl, which died in a 
mftiute and a half;—we threw in another w'hich died before touch¬ 
ing the ground. During these Experiments we experienced a , 
heavy shower of rain, but were too much interested by the awful 
scene before us to regard it. On the opposite sitle i*!' the valley is a 
large stone, near ^^hich is the skeleton of a human being, who must 
have perished on his back with his right arm under his head from 
being exposed to the weather, the bones w'ere bleached as white as 
ivory. 1 w'as anxious to get this skeleton ; but L soon found that 
any attempt to get at it would have been madnc.ss. After remain¬ 
ing two hours in this valley of death we began to retrace our steps, 
but found some difficulty in getting up ; from the late heavy shower 
the sides of the valley had become slippery; and had it not been 
for two Javanese behind me, 1 certainly must have fallen some 
distance below;—being rather heavy, 1 held on by the branch of 
,'i' tree, when my foot slipped and the branch gave way. On 
reaching our rendezvous we had some brandy and water, and left 
this most extraordinary valley,—came dow'ii the slippery footpath 
sometimes on onr hams and liaiids, to the main road, mounted our 
horses, and returned to l^atur. 

‘ “ The human skeletons are supposed to have been rebels who 
had been pursued from the main road and had taken refuge in the 
difficult valleys. And a wanderer cannot know his danger till he is 
in the valley, and, when once there, he has not the power or pre¬ 
sence of mind to return.” 

‘ You wdll peiceivfe from the above extract that there is a great 
difference between this and the Grotta tlel Cane, near Naples, 
where the air is conlincd to a small aperture, while here the cir¬ 
cumference is fully half a mile. 

‘ On my arrival in London I shall be happy to hear your opi¬ 
nion of the inineial cainstilution of the hills near this extraordinary 
valley, where there is not the least smell of sulphur, nor any ap¬ 
pearance of an eruption ever having taken place near it, although 
1 am aware that the whole range is volcanic, there being two 
craters at no great distance from tlie side tif the road at the foot of 
the Djung, which constantly emit smoke.’ 


[The above communication was at*the same time illustrated by the 
following extract from a letter, written in 1825, by Mr. Hamilton, 
then British Envoy at the court of Naples, desciibing the Lago di 
Amsaiicto, (^Amsancli Valles of Virgil,) in the province of Prinoipato 
Ultra, in the kingdom of Naples. Communicated by that gentleman.] 

* Tii E next mojniiig^(Friday the^l 7th Oct.), we started at seven from 
Kocca St. j'eirce to visit the lalTe of Amsanctiis, apout a mile and a 
hplf off. The hills here being high up amohg the mountains, ere not 
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in themselves very elevated, and from the ridge of l^Aid cTose to us 
descended a variety of rill* or winter streams, working their w’ay 
through the soft and moist earth till they meet in a kind of valley, 

* one side of which is still thickly wooded with a forest of chestn|it 
trees, called M^chia di liocca St. Felice; and the other,would be 
equally so, but the ground has keen cleared, and is now cultivated to 
within a hundred yards of the foot of the hill. Exactly where the 
valley ftegiiis, we found—(close under a steep shelving bank of de- 
qpmposed limestone, on which were no signs whatever of vegetation, 
and on which we found here and there crystals of sulphate of lime, 
or selenite, impure sulphur, also sulphate of alumina, products of 
the limestone, &c., acted upon by sulphureoRs acid gas)—^liere, 1 
say, we found a lake of a rhomboidal shape, being in its smallest 
dimension about twenty paces, and not more than thirty in its 
longest dimension, the water of which continually bubbles up over 
a large portion of the surface of the lake, with an explosion rc*-. 
sembling distant thunder, though not reaching to the height of 
more than tw'o feet. The w'ater is of a dark ash colour, may be 
almost called black, which is the effect of its mixture with earth 
blackened by the effect of the sulphureous acid gas. On one 
side of the lake is also a constant and rapid stream of the same 
blackish water rushing into it from under this barren rocky hill, but 
the fall is not more than a few feet. A little above are apertures 
in the ground, through w'hich w arm blasts of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas are continually issuing, with more or less iioi.se, according to the 
sizes of the openings,—some are oblong, others perfectly round. 
On the opposite side of this small kiLe is another smaller pool 
of water, on the surface of w'hich are continually floating in rapid 
undulations thick masses of carbonic acid gas,* which arc visible a 
hundred yards off. This pool is called the^Coccaio, or Cauldron, 
as having the appearance of being perpetually boiling. The 
larger lake is called Mephite, and the opeiftngs on the slope above 
arc called Mephitinclie: these openings may be imagined to be 
the sa^vi spiracula ditis of Virgil,—and tlie Cauldron to be 
the ftpents horrendttm ol* that poet. {See 7Eu. vii. 5f)3—571.) 
The mephilic vapours arising from these waters arc at times 
fatal, particularly w’hen they arc borne in a high wind in one 
direction, in calm weather, as was the case while we were 
there, the danger is much less, us the carbonic acid gas will 
not, in its natural state, rise more than two or three feet from the 
ground, so that we could walk all round the lake and Cauldron, 
and even step over some parts of it; but it was necessary to take 
care not to slip, st) as to fall; as a very short time, with our faces 
too near thj ground, w'ould have sufficed to fix us to the 
spot. As it was, 1 had much difficulty Sii fifling d small bottle 
with ihm wateipilfom the lake, as 1 was obliged to hold my 
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head up liigh^ while I bent down (the peasants of the neigh¬ 
bourhood endeavouring to alarm us more than necessary by their 
*own fears and ignorance); nor could 1 stoop low enough to 
plpce ail insect on the ground, on which I wished to try the expe-' 
riment hoyv long it could live on it; but we saw i^he dead bodies 
of many strewed upon the ground all round the lake. They say 
birds too sometimes fall down dead either into the lake or on the 
bknks, and strayed sheep are frequently killed by the vapodr. A 
Mr. Santoli, Inspector of Forests, who accompanied us to the spo^, 
and who, as well as a Mr. Brocchi, an Italian chemist, has written 
upon this natural phenomenon, described to us as the gaseous pro¬ 
ducts of thelake,—l.^Carbonic acid gas; 2. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas; 5. Sulphureous acid gas; and, 4. Carbonated hydrogen gas. 
While Mr. Crawfurd was taking a view of the spot, I endeavoured 
to sit under the lee of a large stone among the decomposed cal- 
*Atreous rock; but I was soon obliged to quit my position, or rather 
to quit my neighbourhood to the ground, as 1 began to experience 
a disagreeable sensation in my throat, and a difficulty of breathing. 

* In the same dip amongst the hills, and about one hundred and 
fifty yards from the lake, is a small stream of runninj^ water, 
in which, for the space of about ten yards, is a place called The 
Vndo Mortale,” where is also a gurguglio, or bubbling of carbonic 
acid gas, with a mixture of sulplinreons acid gas in the stream itself. 
The water is here very cold, and not disagreeable, but the earth 
about is considerably blackened. It is curious enough that there 
is no appearance oi volcanic products in the surroiuiding country. 

* The people in ijje neigfihourhood described to us the noise of 
the principal lake as ipuch diininisiicd since the opening of the 
largest of the spiracUla, as well as th. height to which the bubbles 
of the water are raised;—of course, in sue lapse of many years, 
many changes are likely to have arisen; but li is curious to ob¬ 
serve still so many poii[i.s of resemblance with the concise descrip¬ 
tion of Virgil, though much must be .'.owed to the imagin¬ 
ation of the poet. Some changes have been cfFectcd of late years 
by an attempt, which lias failed, to establish a manufactory of sul¬ 
phur close by, like that in the Solfaterra, to which we nay attiibute 
the disappearance of all remains of a temple (said by I’liny to iiavc 
existed on the spot) to the Dea Mephitis. There have also tieeii 
some disputes between the peasantny of the neighbourhood and the 
lord of the soil, in consequence of their having discovered that ilu: 
deposit of the water of the greater lake, being a sulphate of 
alumine, was a cure for the scab or rot among their sheep and 
cuttle. In order to get a quantity of it, they dug pits close to the 
lake to draw the water off and let it evaporate; and when the pro¬ 
prietor wished* to ntake a profipof it for himself, they opened a ditch 
to let the whole off at once; but Nature would no&.he so autwitted, 
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nnd sue continues to afford a sufficient supply for all the wap^s of 
the villages around; thU being connected with another quality«f 
the lake which I have not yet mentioned, namely,—that with a con¬ 
stant current rushing into it, and perhaps a supply from below*wilh 
the rising gSs, there is no apparent exit except whert it overflows 
during the season of the rains. Another change had been effected 
alsojiy another winter torrent very near the lake, which had destroyed 
a small lake similar to the great one, called the Fi’epoli, by carrying 
away at once the ground around it. About a quarter of a mile from 
the lake, on the hill above, in the corn-fields, are -^Iso two very 
small pools, from which carbonic acid gas^s continimlly escaping. 

1 have now told you nearly all we saw or heard at this 
spot, which is curious in itself, and interesting from having been* 
celebrated by Virgil, and seldom visited by modern travellers. 
Swinburne was there, but says very little on the subject. Addison 
(and many others have followed him) thought that Amsactus was 
near Terni; but the authorities of Cicero, de Div. i. 36, and of 
Pliny, ii. 93, are quite sufficient to prove that it was in the 
country of the Hirpini. 

The former of these writers says, that the earth at Arnsanctus 
was mortifera, and the latter assures us that there was a spot^iear 
the temple of Mephitis, quern qui intravere, moriuntur. 


IV .—Notes of Two Expeditions vj^fhe Essequiho ami Mnxaroony 

Rivers in the Years J8.30 and 18.31. ^ Communicated by Cap¬ 
tain J. E. Alexander, H. P., late l6tli Lancers, M.R.G.S., &.c. 

[Captain Alexander, a member of the Royal Geographical Society, 
already known to the jmblic Ijy liis travels in Per.sia and across the 
Balkan, having proceeded to Guiana and thS M'^est Indies in the spring 
of 1S31, with the view of making a short tour there, and returning by 
way of New Orleans, the Vale of the Ohio, Canada, and New York, 
addressed the coinmunication, of Avhich the following is an extract, to 
the Society^!! the autumn of the same year. The etirly portion of it 
being a general account of George Town, the capital of the colony of 
Demerara, is omitted as less purely geographical, and likely to come 
before the public in anotlier .shape.] 

M Y purpose was now to proceed up the noble Essequibo river 
towards the El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh, and view the 
mighty forests of the interior, and the varied and beautiful tribes 
by which they • are inhabited. Our residence on the island of 
Wakenaara had been truly a tropical one. During the night, the 
tree frogi, crickets, razor-grindew, reptiles,‘and insects of every 
kind, k#pt u(^a continued concert. At sunrise, when the flowers 
unfolded themselves, thq humming birds, with the metallic lustre 
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glittering on tlieir wings, passed rapidly from blossom to blossom. 
'J^he bright yellow and black mocking>lfirds flew from their pen¬ 
dant nests, accompanied by their neighbours, the wild bees, 
which construct their earthen hives on the same tree. The con¬ 
tinued rains had driven the snakes from their hold^, and on the 
path were seen the bush-master (conacouchi) unrivalled for its 
brilliant colours, and the deadly nature of its poison; and the 
labari equally pcisonous, which erects its scales in a frightful man¬ 
ner when irritated. The rattlesnake was also to be met with, and 
harmless tree snakes of many species. Lender the river's bank 
lay enoroiouii cayiiien or alligators,—one lately killed measured 
twenty-two feet. Wild deer and the peccari hog were seen in 
• the glades in the centre of the island; and the jaguar and cougour 
(the American leopard and lion) occasionally swam over from the 
inqin land. 

We sailed up the Essequibo for an hundred miles in a small 
schooner of thirty tons, and occasionally took to canoes or coorials 
to visit the creeks. We then went up a part of the Mazaroony 
river, and saw also the unexplored Coioony: these three rivers 
join their waters about one hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Essequibo. In sailing or puddling up the stream, the breadth is 
so great, and the wooded islands so numerous, that it appears as 
if we navigated a large lake. U'he Dutch in former times had 
cotton, indigo, and cocoa e.slates up the Essequibo, beyond their 
capital, Kykoveral, on an i.sland at the folks or junction of the 
three rivers. IVow, bevoiul the islands at the mouth of the Esse- 
quibo there are no estates, and the mighty forest has obliterateil 
all traces of former cultivation. Solitude and silence are on either 
hand, not a vestige <»f the dwellings of the Hollanders being to 
be seen ; and only occasionally in struggling through the entangled 
brushwood one stumbles over a marble tombstone brought from 
the shores of the Zuytlerzee. 

At every turn of the river we discovered objects of great interest. 
The dense and nearly impenetrable forest itself occupied our chief 
attention; magnificent trees, altogether new to us, were anchored 
to the ground by bush-rope, convolvuli, and parasitical plants 
of every variety. The flower.s of tliese cause the woods to appear 
as if hung with garlands. Pre-emii.'ont above the others was the 
towering and majestie Mora, its trunk spread out into buttresses; 
on its top would be seen the king of the vultures expanding 
his immense wings to ilry after the dews of night. T'he very 
peculiar and romantic cry of the bell-bird, or campaiiero, would 
be heard at intervals ; it is while, about the size of a pigeon, with 
a leathery excrjsccuoe on its foreiiead, and the sound which it 
produces in tlie lone woods is like that of a coiiveV<rbell t dliiig. 

‘^A crash of the reeds and brushwood on the river’s bank Would 
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be followed by a tapir, the western elephant, coining dowi| to 
drink and to roll himself fn the mud; and the manati or river-cov 
would lift its black head and small piercing eye above the water to 
graze on the leaves of the coridore tree. They are shot from a 
stage fixed ifli the water, with branches of their fa^murite food 
hanging from itj one of twcnty»two cwt. was killed not 
long «go. High up the river, where the alluvium of the estuary 
is changed for white sandstone, with occasionaUy*black oxide of 
•manganese, the fish are of delicious flavour ; among others, the 
pacoo, near the Falls or Rapids, which is flat, twenty finches long, 
and weighs four pounds; it feeds on the i^ed of the arum arbo- 
rescens, in devouring which the Indians shoot it with their arrows: 
of similar genus are the cartuback, waboory, and amah. 

The most remarkable fish of these rivers are, the peri or omah, 
two feet long; its teeth and jaws are so strong, that it cracks tjie 
shells of most nuts to feed on their kernels, and is most vora¬ 
cious ; the Indians say that it snaps off the breasts of women, and 
emasculates men. Also the genus silurus, the young of W'hich 
swim in a shoal of one hundred and fifty over the head of the 
mother, who, on the approach of danger, opens her mouth, and 
thus saves her progenywith the loricaria calictfiysy or assa, wjjicli 
eonstructs a nest on the surface of pools from the blades of grass 
floating about, and in this deposits its spawn, which is hatched by 
the sun. In the dry season this remarkable fish has been dug out 
of the ground, for it burrows in the rains owing to the strength and 
power of the spine; in the giU-hy ^md hotly it is covered with 
strong plates, and far below the surface finSs moisture to keep it 
alive. The electric eel is also an inhabitant* of these waters, and 
has sometimes nearly proved fatal to the strongest swimmer. If 
sent to England in tubs, the wood and'i^on act as conductors, 
and keep the fish in a continued state*of exhaustion, causing, 
evimtiially, death : an earthenware jar is the vessel in which to 
keep it in health. 

A family of Indians was seen crossing the river in their log 
canoe, and *lisappearing under the bushes on the opposite side ; my 
companion * and myself paddled after them, and we landed under 
some locust trees, and fouml an Indian settlement. The logics w'cre 
sheds, open all round, and coj/ered w'ith the leaves of the trooly- 
pahn, some of them twenty-four feet long; and suspended from the 
bamboo timbers of the roof were hammocks of net-w'ork, in which 
the men were lazily swinging. One or two of those who were aw'ake 
were fashioning arrow'-hcads out of hard wooil. The men and 
children w^ere entirely naked, with the exception of the blue lap 
or cloth for the loins; the women in •theii* bin® petticoat and 
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braided hair were scraping the root of the cassava tree into a 
Vough of bark; it was then put into ‘a long press of matting, 
which expresses the poisonous juice; the dry farina is tinally 
baked on an iron plate. The old women were weaving the square 
coeoo, or 'lap of beads, which they sometimes w'ear without a 
petticoat; also armlets and ankle ornaments of beads. Some were 
fabricating earthen pots, and all the females seemed actively em¬ 
ployed *. They offered us a red liquor, called caseerce^ prepared 
from the sweet potatoe ; also piwarryj the intoxicating beverage 
made by chewing the cassava, and allowing it to ferment. At their 
piwarry feasts the Indjans prepare a small canoe full of this liquor, 
beside which the entertainers and their guests roll together drunk 
for two or three days. Their helpmates look after them, and keep 
them from being suffocated with the sand getting into their 
mouths : but piwarry is a harmless liquor, that is to say, it docs 
hot produce the disease and baneful effects of spirits, for after a 
sleep the Indians rise fresh and well, and only occasionally in¬ 
dulge ill a debauch of this kind. Fish, which the men had shot 
with their arrows, and birds, were brought out of the canoe, and 
barbacoted or smoke-dried on a grating of bamboos over a lire; 
and we followed an old man with a cutlass to their small lields of 
cassava, cleared by girdling and burning a part of the forest 
behind the logics. 'I'hese Indians were of the Arrawak nation j 
we afterwards saw Caribs, x\ccaways, &c. 

The rivers and creeks, and the whole of the interior of British 
Guiana at a distance from the sea, are unknown and unexplored. 
October and NoveiriUer are the driest months in the year, and the 
best for expeditions into the interior. 1 was unable to go as 
far up the river as I wished, from the great freshes; the rain 
fell every day, yet I ^penetrated in all directions as far as I 
could, and I trust to be. able, at some more favourable season, to 
return to that interesting country. Mr. llillhouse, late of the 
Staff Corps, and now a surveyor of Demerara, a young man of 
great ability and enterprise, went for the first time two hundred 
and fifty miles up the Mazaroony river with a Mr. ^H'ichinakcr; 
they availed themselves of the dry months, and had a most inte¬ 
resting expedition last October and November. I trust to be 
enabled to lay full details of theh’ expedition before the Koyal 
Geographical Society ere long, and now subjoin a sketch of it. 

The travellers hired a number of Arrowak Indians, and left 
George Town in a large coorial, or canoe. After passing up the 
Lssequibo, they got into the Mazaroony rives, which makes a 
considerable sweep to the north-west,f and then returns, so as to 

* Parrots, dof'sy- and ily-cat(^icrs weUfc domesticated with them. 

annexed map, which is only given, however, as appnY'pln’ng tn.tlie truth, 
Jcr. Hillnoiise’g materials having been merely inspected, not lormally coj>ied by 
Chpt. Alexander. ' 
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form a lafge peninsula, inclosing lofty mountains and considerable 
creeks; across the narrow isthmus is a journey of only three da}%, 
so that the sweep may easily be avoided. The travellers pawed 
several creeks, and saw on the left mountain-ranges of w^ite 
quartz severat thousand feet in height. A magnificent waterfall, 
seen at a great distance, fell ovef the face of a rock appa¬ 
rently eleven liundrcd feet high ; white sandstone rocks ■were suc¬ 
ceeded by felspar on the river’s banks; tlicn granite and quartz 
’formed the highest ridges. The travellers learned from the 
Indians, that np the Coofnarow creek there tvere other tine falls; 
accordingly they left the Mazaroony, and*turned up the creek. 
No while men had ever been seen there before, except, twenty ^ 
years ago, three Spanish padres, who had lived for a month or 
two at tlie month of the creek, and persuaded many Indians to 
accompany them to the missions of the Oroonoco. The banks 
were as usual shaded with magnificent trees, and there were 
scattered settlements of Indians, in all about a hundred and fifty 
j)eople. The water shoaled as they proceeded ; in some places 
it was only one foot deep, and then three ; on these occasions the 
Indians jumped out of the coorial, and dragged it into deep 
water; the colour of the water was often very peculiar, being a 
deep chocolate, from the decomposed vegetable matter held in 
solution in it. At last they came to rapids, running between 
high rocks. On the left, at some distance, was a noble peak, 
which Mr. IJillhouse named Kaleigh’s Peak, for they W'cre in 
I']l Dorado—the shining particles mica jn the quartz having 
bet'll mistaken for precious ore,—hence a region of gold. 

'^riiey now left the coorial, and proceeded towards the cascade. 
They climbed up the steep face of a hill, Imldingon by the bushes, 
and found them.selves suddenly near the topi; they then crawled on 
their hands and knees to the edge of a clffi, and looking over, the 
fall seemed to be about oOO feet of perpendicular descent. The 
thermometer, in boiling w'atcr at top and bottom of the fall, gave 
200" and 208". The scenbry w as most sublime ; untrodden forests 
surrounded •them, mountain ranges of 4000 feet altitude were 
before them; and, above all, the glorious fall rushing into the 
abyss, with rainbows amongst the foam of its waters, there 100 
feet broad. • 

The rains set in before the travellers could penetrate any 
farther, and dysentery attacking Mr. Ilillhousc, they retraced their 
steps. Every night they landed, and slept in their hammocks 
betw'een trees ; ftut they had neglected to take any covering for 
them. A painted sheet would have effectually protected them ; 
but, except w'hen the Indians cut few Ibaves, anef made a shed, 
they wei« foretd to sit on their boxes, under a large umbrell|^, 
back fo back; and this for three nights. • 
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Qne evening they heard a man howling in the w'oods; they 
lunded, and found an Arraw’ak Indian,"swinging in a hammock, 
between two dead bodies on each side of him, also in hammocks. 
He^ swung his hammock from side to side, and thus caused the 
dead also' to swing, all the time uttering the fifiost distress¬ 
ing cries. On inquiring what was the matter, he said that the 
corpses were those of his brothers, who had just died from 
injuries they Lad received from an unfriendly tribe, >vho had 
passed up the creek in the night; but no wounds were apparent 
on the bodi<^s, and they were taken down and laid on the ground. 

The surwving brofher then cut thorny twigs, and beat the 
bodies all over, uttering at the same time * Ueia! heia ! * as if 
he felt the pain of the dagellation. He next took the grease of a 
hog just killed, and anointed the mouths and faces of the dead, 
grunting all the while ; then seeing that it was impossible to re¬ 
animate the lifeless clay, he opened their eyes, and beat the thorns 
into the eyeballs and all over the face—it was a dreadful sight; 
at last he was persuaded to bury them; a sheet w'as thrown over 
them, the grave filled up, and strewed w'ith leaves. 

The Arraw'aks say that they believe in a Supreme Creator of 
all,things, who has a brother, the governor of the universe; there 
is also an e\il s])irit, whom they endeavour to conciliate by means 
of their pe-aye-nicn, or sorcerei s, A calabash, with pebbles in it, 
is used by these men to cast the evil spirit out of the sick, 'riicir 
tradition of the creation is, that the Great Spirit sat on a silk-cotton 
tree, and cut off pieces of bark, which he threw into the stream 
below him, and becoming uniinnted, they assumed the forms [of 
all animals ; that man w'as last of all created ; that a deep sleep 
fell upon him : he was touched by the J.)eity, and found when he 
awoke a wife by his sidd. Thew'orld becoming desperately wicked, 
was drowned by a jloodf'OvAy one man being saved in a canoe; from 
which he sent out a rat to discover if the Wald's had subsided, and 
it returned with a head of Indian corn. 

Mr. Hillhoiise and his companion persuaded the Indians to 
dam up a creek, so as to inclose a large space; the 'oots of the 
hyaree (a poisonous palm) were then beat up with water in a 
canoe and thrown into the creek, and fish in thousands, in a short 
time, came to the surface. The Indians shot them rapidly with 
their arrows, and the rest by degrees recovered from their stupor, 
but deserted the creek for some weeks after. The travellers then 
returned to George 'fown, having collected many specimens of 
birds, insects, minerals, 8cc., and explored a most interesting dis¬ 
trict, hitherto uudescribed. 

Two years ago, u Mr^ Smitb, a mercantile man from Caraccas, 
was joined at George Town by a Lieutenant Gullifjr, R..N. They 
proceeded down the Pomeroou river, then up the 'Wyeeua 
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creek, trivvelled across to the Coioony, sailed d(^vu it, and then 
went up the Esset^uibo t® the Rio Negro, \\hich, it appears, Con¬ 
nects the Amazons and Oroonoco rivers. At Bara, on the R*o 
Negro, Mr. Smith, from sitting so long cramped up in coojials 
or canoes, bq^amc affected with dropsy ; and allowing himself to be 
tapped by an ignorant quack, died af^er a fortnight’s illness. Lieu¬ 
tenant Gullifer sailed down the Rio Negro to the Amazons, and re¬ 
mained at Para for some months, till he lieurd from J^nglaiid. I'rom 
• domestic details he received at Para, he fell into low spirits, and 
proceeded to Trinidad, where, one morning, he was found sus¬ 
pended to a beam under the steeple of the l^rotcjltaut church ! 
His papers, and Mr. Smith’s, consisting of journals of their 
travels, were sent to a brother of J.ieutenant GuUifer’s, on the 
Marocco coast of Essequibo, where 1 went and saw the 
papers, and was most anxious to obtain them for the Society; 
but Mr. (Jullifer said that he must consult first with the other 
relatives. 

Among other interesting details I found in their notes, I may 
mention the following:—High up the I'.sseqnibo they fell in 
with a nation of anthnqiophagi, of the Carib tribe. The chief 
received the travellers courteously, anil jilaccd before them ffsh 
witli savoury sauce; which being removed, two human htinds 
wine brought in, and a steak of human llesh! The travellers 
thought that this might be part of a baboon of a new species; 
however, they declined the invitation to partake, saying that, in 
travelling, they were not allowed to.eat animal food. The chief 
picked the bones of the hands with excellent appetite, and asked 
them how they had relished the lish audnhe^sauce. 'I’liey re|)lied 
that the ffsh was good and the sauce excellent. To M'hicli he 
aiisw'ered, ‘ Human fl»,h!i makes the best«sauce for any food; these 
hands and the ffsh were all diessed together, ^'ou see these 
Macooshcc men, our slaves; we lately captured these people in 
war, and their wives we eat from time to time.’ The travellers 
were horrified, but concealed their feelings, and before thev retired 
for the ni^ht, they remarked that the Macooshee females were con¬ 
fined in a large logic, or shed, surrounded with a stockade of 
bamboos; so that, daily, the fathers, husbands, and brothers of 
these unfortunate women, saw them brought out, knocked on the 
head, and devoured by th*c inhuman cannibals. Lieutenant 
Gullifer, who was in had condition, got into his hammock and 
slept soundly; but Mr. Smith, being in excellent case, walked 
about all nighty fearing that tlicir landlord might take a fancy 
to a steak of white meat. They afterwards visited u cave, in 
which wai a pool of water ; th^ Indians rqquest^cd them not to 
bathe in this, for if they did, they would die before the year was 
out.. They laughed at their monitors, and bathed; but s«ro 
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enough were both * clods of the valley ’ before the twelvemonth 
had'expired. 

*I have thus given a few notes respecting this region, and hope 
at a.future period t.o supply some of their deficiencies. Through 
the kindncsiT of Providence, and a rigid system of abstinence in 
living, 1 have hillicrto preserved my health. My habits are to 
rise early,—to wash and sponge immediately from head to 
foot,—to take some active exercise always before breakfast,— 
through the day to act as my feelings and occasions suggest, 
with little or no particular precaution, only avoiding acid or even 
green food; “‘ght, before going to bed, to rub my whole 

body with a very coar«i hair-glove or llesh-brush, thus clearing 
the pores, and equalizing the whole circulation. I mentiofi these 
particulars on account of the remarkable benefit 1 have experi¬ 
enced from attending to them. J. E. A. 


V.— Some Remarks relative 1o the Geography of the Meddiva 
Islands^ and the Navigable Channels {at present known to 
Europeans) which separate the Atolls from each other. Com¬ 
municated by James Horsburgh, Esq., Hydrograjdier to the 
East India Company. Read 9th January, 1832.- 

The mutability of geographical knowledge, in one case, has been 
noticed in the first number of the Journal of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society, by a member who has evinced uncommon energy 
in the elucidation of science in general, and of geography in 
particular,—New Slietlaud Isles, as there stated, being only a 
rc~discovery by Mr. Smith in 1819. And the fact of either these 
isles, or Trinity Land to ihe south of them, having been seen Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1599> by Dir/;k Gheritz, in the Dutch ship, appears 
not to have been believed by navigators, although in vol. ii., p. 
198, Burney’s South Sea Discoveries, it is recorded, that the yacht 
of 150 tons burthen, commanded by the ^above-named navigator, 
was separated from the other four ships, her consorts, j[n a storm, 
and * carried by tempestuous weather to the south of the strait 
(Magalhaens) to G4‘‘ south latitude, where they discovered a high 
country, with mountains, which were covered with snow, like the 
land Off Norvray 

Another remarkable case, relating to oriental geography, ha.s 
been noticed by the late Mr. Dalrymple, in his memoir Concerning 


• [New Shetland was supposed to have been seen also by Sir Francis Drake; and 
was certainly discovered and used as a sealing station by'the A^Io^Anaerican mer¬ 
chants of New York* so far back as 181^13. It was still, however, literally, a re¬ 
discovery, by Mr. Smith in he having published his intelligcf^lce, anu> given it 
to the world ; while they cautiously guarded theirs to preserve the mohojwly.'j 
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the Chagos, and adjacent islands. Tie tlicre adverts to a manuscrjpt 
in his possession, belongiil^ to the late Sir Joseph Banks, which, 
, itom. internal evidence^ was earlier than the year 1575. 'This 
very curious manuscript (observes Mr. Dalryinple) is painted on 
parchment, wkh the Dauphin’s arms, and contains muck lost know¬ 
ledge. Kerguelen’s Land seems plainly denoted j and the east 
const /)f New Uollund, as we name it, is expressed with some 
curious circumstances of correspondence to Captain Cook’s maiiu- 
!}cript. What he names 

Bay of Inlets, is in the manuscript called Baye Perdkie. 

Bay of Isles „ „ •'R. de beaucoup d’isles. 

Where the Endeavour struck „ Coste Dangereuse. 


So that we may say, witli Solomon, (observes the late celebrated 
h)drogra])hcr,) “ There is notliing new under the sun.” * 

Aristotle, in his Treatise on the orld, dedicated to Alexander 
the (Treat, adverting to the situations of the larger islands known 
at that time, observes, that' Taprobanc (Ceylon) and the island 
called J’hebol, which is situated towards the Arabic gulf, are not 


iiifei ior in magnitude to the Britannic islands.’ There are no islands 


ii. those seas of sufficient magnitude to answer the above desc(ip 


tion, excepting Socotra and ^ladagascar; the former of which 
seems to have been w’ell known to Aristotle, for it is said that, at 


his request, Alexander brought a colony from (Greece to this island, 
in order to secure the trade carried on w’ith aloes. On the other 


hand Madagascar is not near the ^Arabic Gulf; and it seems, 
therefore, uncertain, w'hether Socotra or Madagascar be the island 
mentioned by the great philosopher, under the name of Phebol, 
though the latter is much the more probable. 

The preceding reniaiks arc merely iiitrftductorv to the observa¬ 
tions now to be given, concerning the JSlalitiva islands, and which 
are intended to elucidate in some measure the navigable channels 
and geographical limits of these islands, long obscured from the 
knowledge of European*;, until lately a re-discovery of several 
safe chaniieyi has been effected. 

This coral chain of innumerable isles and reefs extends nearly 
on a meridian from latitude 7° G north to 40' of south latitude, 
or 4t)fi geographical miles; byt in no part is the breadth of the 
chain thought to exceed 40 or 48 miles in a direct line, although 
the westernmost limit of the northernmost group, or Atoll, is in 
longitude 72" 48' cast, and the easternmost boundary of the chain 
is in longitude 73° 48' east. 

As this extensive and remarkable barrier of isles and dan¬ 


gers is situated directly in the route of*ships coming from Eu¬ 
rope, ai^ dest^ied for the island of Ceylon, or the southern parts 
of th« peninsula of Hindostan, it may appear strange tliat an 
exploration of the Maldivas has never been undertaken, more 
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particularly as they have been much dreaded by navigators. In 
reply, and injustice to the Court of Directors of the East India 
t!)onipany, it ought to be known, that a reconiinendatioii has 
several times been transmitted to the iiombay government to this 
eflect: but unfortunately, the unavoidable employment of the 
Company’s marine vessels on regular service, has always prevented 
the laudable suggestion of the court from being acted on. 

An e.xploration, however, of four safe channels has been etfected 
amongst the southern Atolls, by the sUilfnl exertions of Captain 
W. F. W. Owen of the Royal Navy, and other modern navigators, 
of great importance to such sliips as freqneid those seas, '^riie 
southernmost 'is Addon or Soldh Channel^ about five or six leagues 
wide, formed betueen Pona Molubque Atoll (the south Atoll) anil 
the island Addon, which isle is in latitude O" 20' south, and about 
five miles in length. 

Tlie Equatorial Channel, foimed between Addon isle to the 
south, and Atoll Souadou or Suadiva to the north, is ten leagues 
w'ide, and clear of danger, the soulliern limit of this Atoll being in 
latitude O'’ 11' north. Rut the best of the old charts murk the 
south limit in latitude 0° 3' south; and Pirard de la Val, who 
resided long among the ^laldiva islands after being shipwrecked 
in llie Corbin in l(i02, describes the Equatorial Channel as twenty 
leagues wide, and of greater breadth than any of the other channels, 
— which is not conect, as this channel is only ten leagues 
wide, and much nairower than the other channel now to be de¬ 
scribed. 

The One and a Half Degree Channel, is seventeen leagues in 
breadth, formed betvveen Suadivu Atoll and Adoiunatis Atoll, the 
northern limit of the former being in latitude O"* oB' north, and the 
south extremity of Adoumatis Atoll in latitude 1'49' north, longi¬ 
tude 73^ 33' east, these boundaries of the channel bearing nearly 
true north and south of each other. 'X'his is the widest and safest 
of any of the Maldiva c'lannels, and is now frequently used by 
ships proceeding towards Ceylon in the westerly monsoon. 

Collomandovs Clinnuel, is only seven or eight miles wide, but 
may be considered .safe according to the report of Captain Chat- 
field, of the ship Daphne, who passed through it, August 27, 
1822; and his Majesty’s ship, Sir Francis Drake, had previously 
gone through it in July ISOB. On the south it is bounded by 
Adoumatis Atoll, the northern isles of which are in latitude 2^^ 7' 
and 2*^ 9' north ; and on the north side, its boundary is the southern 
edge of Collornandous Atoll, situaled in latitude 2“ 13'north, lon¬ 
gitude 73® 21' cast. 

These four channels mentioned above were, until lately, unknown 
to English navigators. ^ It may also be noticed here, that the isles 
Diego llais, Gama, and others, placed in the old charts iic.'ir the 
Lioutliern limit of tlie Maldivas, have no real existence; but the 
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error probably originated in ships which saw the island Addoiii or 
else the south group, Poita Molubque, and marked them down 
isles far detached from the Maldivas, arising from the true positiotis 
of these ships being unknown, when they were navigated by dead 
reckoning. ^ • 

We are yet very ignorant of the geographical situation of any 
chauQcl to the northward of those already noticed, although other 
channels are known to exist, one of which, supposed to be in about 
•latitude 4° north, or a little under, formed between Poulisdous 
Atoll to the south, and Male Atoll to the north, and^called Fou~ 
Ibtdous Channel, is thought to be rather cojjtracted and unsafe. 

Cardiva Channel, although little known to modern navigators, 
is thought to be very safe, and it appears to have been much 
frequented about two centuries ago, as may be perceived by the 
following account of Captain Davis, of Limehouse, who was pilot 
of a Dutch ship in IfjOO. On the 23d of May, in this year, they 
fell in with the Maldiva islands, and anchored; but the situation 
is not given : here they remained till the 27th, when they weighed, 
and struck into the true channel, called Maldiva, by Davis, which 
name seems to have been appropriated to the Cardiva Channel at 
that time. He describes it to be in latitude 4° \o' north, that^'ast 
mnnbcrs of ships, from all ‘ parts, went through this channel, which 
was the only safe sailing, as to miss it was generally fatal.’ The 
latitude of this channel, 4° 15'north, as stated by Davis, cannot be 
correct, as this parallel passes directly over the centre of Ari Atoll, 
and also over Male Atoll; but tlicjCardiva Channel is, no doubt, 
several leagues farther north, if any*reliance'can be placed on ob¬ 
servations taken on board the Company’s .ships Abington and 
Josiah, which ships passed through it on the 3d and 4th (dVMarcli, 
1704, on their voyage from Kugland IdVvards Madras, in com¬ 
pany, and made Wie latitude about d"' 50Vor 4° 4.5' north. These 
ships having fallen in with the eastern side of the Maldivas, during 
light north-easterly winds, were drifted into the Cardiva Channel, 
and carried through it to the westward by a current running at the 
rate of two,miles per hour. 

The Concord, bound from England to Madras, passed through 
this channel, September 8th, 1709, according to the following 
extract taken from that ship’^ journal. At one a.m. saw land on 
the starboard bow;—* At two and a half a.m. bore away N. by E., 
thinking we were in a fair way to round Ceylon ; but soon after, 
seeing land to the S.W. which we could nbt weather, tacked and 
made several btiards till nine a.m., then found we were on the 
west side of the Maldivas: saw houses and people on the shore. 
Perceiving a large opening to thci eastward, ^ve resolved to pro¬ 
ceed th|ipugh]i, and found it a large commodious channel, in which 
no ground was obtained. At noon we were within the islands, Ihe 
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westernmost one in sight, bearing W. by N., distant three miles, 
when the latitude, by good observation,"was d° north.’ 

These islands were probably those of Goidu Atoll, which form 
the northern side of the channel; and from the noon station given 
above, the*Concord steered mostly about E.N.Ey, twenty-four 
miles distance, until bve f.m., at W'hich time an island, thought to 
be Cardiva, bore south, distance two miles, and afterward no more 
islands were seen to the eastward in steering out in that direction. 
The variation of the compass at lliis time, 1709, in the Cardiva 
Channel, w^s about 7° westerly. The Concord’s observation at 
noon appears to make .*hc western entrance of the channel in about 
latitude 4" 50' north, and not ditfering much from the observations 
of the Abington and Josiah. 

Having briefly described all the navigable channels between the 
Atolls of the Maldiva chain, at present known to be safe for large 
ships, it may be interesting, as well as useful, to give some extracts 
from journals of the Company’s ships, in order to prove that all the 
Atolls are not circumscribed by a continued chain or barrier of 
reefs and isles; but that, on the contrary, there are several openings 
in these barriers, safe for ships, and also sufficient depths of water 
for,ships to pass over some of the Atolls from one part to another, 
inside of the sea-w'all or barrier. 

March QOth, 1682.—The ship Recovery, from Bengal, wind 
E.N.E,, at noon observed latitude 5'' 30' north, then saw the Mal- 
divas, the nearest island, N.W. by W., about four or five leagues 
distance, made it 6’ 30' m6rii«iian distance west from Point de 
Galle. 

\ March 21s^.—Light easterly winds in the night, uith a hard 
squall at four a.m. At daylight found the current had set us to 
the N.W. among the jslands, being nearly surrounded by them. 
At ten A.M. a boat c..me to us w'ith a pilof, named llusan 
Tackra, who resides at the island Mapara. At noon anchored in 
twenty-five fathoms sand, Mabar, or Mafer Island bearing E.S.E., 
Watteii Island E. by N., Landu N.l'h by E., Malcndu N.E. 
The weather being unsettled, with thunder, lightning, rain, <«jid 
calms on the 22d and 23d, and stormy at jN.E. 0 !i the 24th, 
we remained with two anchors down for security at this jilaCe 
until March 26th, when we weighed with a N.E. wind at four 
A.M. and steered S.S.E. and south till six p.m., then anchored in 
twenty-four fathoms. 

March Q>7th. —At two p.m. weighed with the wind north¬ 
easterly, steered between two islands, and at nine p.m. anchored 
in twenty-two fathoms near the island Seckdiva, or Sediva, on 
which stands a ^pagolla. 

March 28<A.—-With ffie wind to the westward of rjrth,-weighed 
at W A.MU^ duifl at four p.m. passed the island Cordiie, or'var* 
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diva, expecting to anchor, but got no ground within half a cable’s 
lengtii of a reef that projects half a mile from the island, thcrefoi;^ 
passed on, expecting to find anchorage at another island, called 
Gafer, or Gator. 

March —Steered south and S.S.E. till seven with a 

brisk winiTat W.N.W. till we came fair by the island Gafer: 
being night, and our pilot afraid, and having no soundings, 
we laid the ship’s head to the northward till two AtM., then tacked 
•to the southward, and at eight a.m. passed Gafer, leaving it on our 
starboard side—our course south, with a light \V.N.\V. wind, the 
current setting to the northward. , 

About three miles to the southward of Gafer there is a strait 
not above two cables’ length from side to side, which we came 
through ; and from this narrow strait bearing south, lies the small 
island Coddue, or Cagui, where we found soundings of nineteen 
fathoms, with Muckandu isle bearing S.S.W., not having had any 
soundings since wc left the four islands at Sediva. 

March 30th. —At five v.m. anchored in thirty-two fathoms with 
the island Muckandu bearing west about three miles distance. 
Our pilot was afraid to carry the ship nearer to King’s Island 
until he received further orders ; it being in sight, as we suppose, 
but he will not tell us. At seven A. m, sent him to a boat 
which was bound to Maldiva, and he was told that he need not 
fear to bring otir ship nearer in, at the same time demanding 
to know what guns, and what IJrippe (Europe) men we had 
on board. When our boat returue^, weighed with a light breeze 
at west, the course various, lulling up foj- one shoal, and bearing 
away for another, which are easily discerned.* 

March 3\sf. —At live p.m. anchored, with Maldiva, or the 
King’s Island, bearing S.S.W., about f>^o leagues. Weighed 
in the morning, dtid have turned to and frn all the day. 

April Is^.—At three p.m. anchored in twenty-live fathoms, the 
wind fresh at west. Weighed at daylight, and at eight p.m, an¬ 
chored at Maldiva Island. Found here two Surat ships, two 
Achen ships; and one Bengal ship, which left that place about a 
month before us, and anchored at Maldiva about an hour after us. 
J'rom Balasore we were thirty days till first anchoring among the 
islands, and fifteen days more.till we reached this place. 

In the foregoing abstract from the Recovery’s journal, it will 
easily be seen that she w'as carried by a M.W. current among the 
islands of the eastern side of the large Atoll Milla doue Madoue, 
where she anchosed, and remained live days inside of Mafef and 
the other islands adjacent. That after departing from the above- 
mentioned situation, she passed ewer tho Atdll Pariypolo ; after¬ 
ward ep^red^he Male, or Maldiva Atoll, through a narrow 
chanifel at its nortliern extremity, and then navigated from iiortl^ 
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to ^outh over the whole extent of the Atoll, sometimes near to 
viands, but at other limes amongst nuifierous shoals, which were 
easily discerned, so as to be avoided in navigating among them. 

The Company’s ship llochester, from Jiencoolen, bound to 
Madras, oil the 14th of February, 1715, fell in wilfa^he eastern 
side of the Maldivas;—at noon she observed, in latitude 3®N., at 
that time thirteen islands bearing from S.W. to W., distant or 
3 leagues, whidi islands appear to be those of Molucqiie Atoll. 
From this situation she made several tacks, with the wind from* 
eastward, ai^d saw the isles at times bearing to the westward ; and 
on the 13th, at 2 v. one of them bore N.N.E. She con¬ 
tinued, with an casleiiy wind, usually light, and a current setting 
to the southward, to traverse amongst islands till tlic 21st of 
February. At sunrise, on the 19 th, there were seventeen islands in 
sight, bearing between S.W., and N.N.E.^E. At noon on this 
day, the latitude was 3° £3' JN., when thirteen islands were in sight 
to the northward, dift'erent islands from those seen at sunrise. * On 
the £Oth, at sunset, several islands bore N. by E., and S. by E. ^ li. 
the nearest distance about 3 leagues. Shoals were observed to unite 
the northern islands to each other, and, the wind being at eastward, 
wcpfell into a good channel just to leew^ard of the northernmost 
island, for we could find no ground all night with the deep-sea 
line; and, at 8 a.m., saw twenty-one islands beating from N.E.^E. 
to S.li). by E., distant 4 or 5 leagues. At noon, latitude observed 
S' 3£' N., two islands to leeward, one bearing W, by S. and the 
other W. by M., the latter bging the westernmost island in this 
latitude. I'pon our* showing French colours, a Maldiva boat 
came alongside, and •supplied us with some fowds. February 21st, 
steered, M. by W., fourteen miles, till sunset, the westernmost 
island then bearing l^.'^by E., distant 3 leagues. Having been 
forced by the current t«. the westward of these islands, we intend 
to steer to the norlhw'ard into 8° or 9°, in the hope of getting a 
westerly wind to carry us to the eastward. From sunset, steered 
IS. and N.N.W. during the night of the»23d, until sunrise, and no 
more isles w'cre seen.’ • 

It appears, by the above abstract of the Rochester’s Journal, 
that the isles first seen were those on the eastern part of JSlolucque 
Atoll, and during ihe six days she was navigating among the 
Maldivas, she probably passed over some part of that Atoll, or 
between it and X’oulisdous Atoll, the next to the northward; and 
perhaps she passed also over a part of the latter Atoll, and aftci- 
wardl was drifted to the westward by the curreni between N illan- 
dous Atoll to the south, and Ari Atoll to the northwaivf. No 
safe passage frr channel hereabout is known to European navi¬ 
gators at present, although the Rochester was carritd fitKp east to 
w'est by the current, directly over this part of Uie Maldiva Atolls, 
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and frequently tacking in the night between the groups of isles, 
without discovering any of them until daylight; by which it nia)* 
•be concluded, that there are navigable channels for ships, eitlier 
over some of tliese Atolls, or else between them. 

The Rool^e^ Frigate, Captain Simmonds, February *4th, 1700, 
bound to the Malabar coast, saw the 'east side of the north Atoll 
of theJVLaldivas, the nearest island in latitude ()°40' N., was about 
12^ leagues distant, having live other islands on efach side of it. 
Several boats came near, but would not come alongside. These 
islands. Captain Simmonds observes, are.not tiad J.ogefher as 
represented in the charts, but arc separated from each other, and 
have line passages between them. A strong current set this ship 
along the islands to the iiorlliward, and, at 1 a.ai., she was carried 
within Q leagues of the northernmost island ; but at daylight none 
of the isles weie visible, although light airs and calms prevailed, 
during tlie night. Variation of the compass 7 ’ 5' W. in the morn¬ 
ing, and Cf j?' VV. in the evening. 

Tlie Albemarle, from IJombay, bound to England, on the 31st 
of October, 1707, saw, at 10 a.ai., the islands on the west side of 
the Ts'illandous Atoll, bearing from N.E. to E., distant 5 or (> 
leagues. At noon the observed latitude was 3^ 34' N., by which 
it appears that this Atoll extends farther north than marked on the 
chart published in 17B4, by the lute Mr. J)alrymple, in which 
chart the Atoll is delineated as a large circuitous reef, destitute of 
isles ; whereas, the Albemarle saw the isles at 5 or G leagues dis¬ 
tance, on tlic west side of the Atoll Ijjst mentioned. This ship had 
been carried greatlv to die eastward bv a current, and from the 
illuiuloiis Atoll, she steered to the S.S.W. With light winds, but 
was drifted by the current through the One and IJalf Degree 
Channel to the eastwaid, without seeing*iyiy of the islands on 
either side, until after being through: thfn, on the 7th of JVo- 
vember, she saw the isles on the N.E. part of Siiadiva Atoll, which 
she made in latitude 0“51' N., calling them Diego Hays, having 
no idea that these isles were a part of the Maidivas, or that she 
had been civ'i'i^^d between the Atolls to the eastward; but she 
thought the isles seen, and called Diego Rays, were situated con¬ 
siderably to die westward of the Maidivas. 

About the period when these ships were carried by currents 
amongst the Maidivas, prodigious errors in the reckoning fre¬ 
quently occurred, as will be perceived by the following brief state¬ 
ment, tran.scribed from the journal of the Conijiany’s ship. Darby, 
Capt. W. Fit/luigh, boiiiul from England to Rengal. Oii*the 
tI8lh of May, 1715, this ship left the Cape of Good llope, and on 
the 18th of .inly, fell in with Se-licoroo, oi* Gre*at F6rtiine Island, 
in lutitiqW l''sl23' S., near the coast of Sumatra, which wag 
niistakbii for the Maidivas, an error of 1500 nautic or geographical • 
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mjles, in a run of fifty-one days. With variable winds from S.E. 
•and S.W., she proceeded to the southward, sometimes in sight of 
the islands, and, when near the South Poggy Island, in latitude 
3° S., it is marked in the journal as the southernmost of the 
Maldivas/ Trieste Island, in latitude 4° S. is cattfd Jameo, (or 
the imaginary island Gamo of the old charts,) thought to be situated 
to the southward of the Maldivas. She continued steering, to the 
southward, in %ight of the high land of Sumatra at times; and, in 
latitude G*’ S., Keyser’s Peak was seen : still mistaking the summits 
of the visibje mountains on Sumatra for islands to the^outh of the 
Maldivas, she contiivted to steer to the southward, until August 
the 2d, in latitude T'’ S. She fortunately fell in with a ship, and 
was informed that the low land then in sight was Clap’s Island on 
the south coast of Java. She had at this time forty men down 
with the scurvy, and proceeded to llatavia for refreshments. 

It is gratifying to contemplate the wonderful improvement of 
nautical astronomy since the period when these ships belonging to 
the East India Company were liable to such lamentable errors in 
their reckoning; for, at the present time, the Company’s ships are 
navigated with such precision, that an error of twenty or twenty- 
five miles in longitude is considered inadmissible. 

About thirty years ago American ships, navigated by dead 
reckoning in their voyages to 1 lulia, were liable to errors of a most 
dangerous kind, by passing up to the westward of the Maldivas, 
when they thought themselves in the Bay of Bengal. An incident 
of this kind happened to an American ship bound to Calcutta, 
which vessel fell in with the high land of St. John, in latitude 
20“ N., near Sural, and, at first, thought it to be the coast of 
Arracun. This was a dangerous mistake, for the stormy weather 
of the S.W. monsoon had commenced, when it is difficult to clear 
the coast if a ship bo driven to the northward of Bombay, on 
account of frequent severe squalls, and a high sea from the ocean 
running directly towards the land. But this shij), being a swift 
sailer, succeeded in making a passage akmg the coast to the south¬ 
ward, and around Ceylon, after discovering her mistake, and finally 
arrived at Calcutta. Her connuauder had been impressed with a 
belief that fine weather usually prevailed in India, and having pre¬ 
viously been employed in trading to the Baltic, lie remarked, that 
he never had seen such terrible squalls in the fiulf of I'lnlaud as 
those experienced on the western side of India. 
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VI.— On the same Subject. Communicated by Captain W. F,,W. 

Owen, 11.1^!. Read April 9, 1832. , 

. Captain Hoesburgh’s object in the preceding paper appears 
to be to invite attention to the very remarkable fact, that the Mal- 
diva Islanda/iOne of the earliest discoveries of the Portuguese in 
the eastern seas, which spread out for above five hundred miles 
alongpthe w'estern face of India and Ceylon, and W'hicli thus lie 
ill the direct route of all ships bound thither, shbuld yet be still 
'comparatively unknown to us. And as he has mentioned nly 
humble services in attempting to remove this reproach^I venture to 
add some remarks to his, illustrative rather of our ignorance than of 
our knowledge of these islands; our information concerning w'hich 
still dates from the early voyagers, and has remained nearly sta¬ 
tionary for the last three hundred years. 

My attention was first particularly drawn to them in 1806j 
when I commanded the Seaflower brig of war on the East India 
station, by the wreck of a French vessel on them, the captain of 
which M'as obliged to redeem his liberty, and that of his family and 
crew, by the sacrifice of his wife’s chastity to the Sultan, one of 
whose privileges is the property of all shipwrecked mariners. I 
was then at the Seychelles, bound to Madras ; and conceiving it a 
shame that this group should continue an absolute scarecrow to 
the navigators of the nineteenth century, when it had been fami¬ 
liarly visited by those of the sixteenth and seventeenth, [ imme¬ 
diately resolved to seek a passage through them to the east¬ 
ward, in order to examine its sguthcrii extremity in passing. 
Accordingly the land was made, as ejypected, in about 0'^ 10' 
north latitude, and a strong current being found to set directly to 
the eastward, it was clear there was a passage at this place; how¬ 
ever, as it was just sunset, and the charft j^laced islands in un¬ 
broken continuity across the very track, it*vvas not thought expe¬ 
dient to run through in the night, blowing as it was a gale of wind, 
with rain, dead on the islands so laid down in the charts. 1 conse¬ 
quently hauled up, deteivnining to beat to windward tlirough the 
night undeft close-reefed topsails; but waking about four a.m., 
and hearing the sails flap,—learning also that the wind had sud¬ 
denly died away, and recollecting that this phenomenon frequently 
occurred near coral banks, I immediately wore round, and stood in 
the opposite direction till day-light, when we discovered the reefs 
within three miles of us astern, so near had we been curried 
to them. I now examined the equinoctial channel, and ascer¬ 
tained the limits «f it, but thick weather prevented njy making any 
critical observations at this time, 'riienceforward, however, I 
omitted no opportunity which otfeiied of proset;uting my inquiries, 

and, wiU»^'he assistance of several brother officers,* who had be- 

- _ ___- -- - - .- - 

* Particularly Lieutenant Henderson, of H.Al.S. Sir Francis Drake. • 
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come interested in the same object, and who, with myself, visited 
(^iflterent points in succession, as opportunity offered, com¬ 
bined with inquiries among native pilots and others who had at 
differeut times approached the group, 1 at length succeeded in 
collecting the materials of M'hich Captain Horsburgl^vailed him¬ 
self in constructing his first qhart, and to which notmfig has been 
since added. J also took every opportunity of disseminating the 
information that. I collected ; and even, on one occasion, carried a 
convoy through one of the passages, to show its practicability ex-^ 
perimentally^ and to endeavour to overcome the prejudice existing 
against the navigation in their vicinity; in w'hich 1 was thus far 
successful, that the equinoctial and other southern passages are 
now tolerably familiar, the northern being still, however, entirely 
unknown ; and 1 regret that 1 cannot join Captain Horsburgh in 
entirely acquitting the Court of East India Directors of all blame 
bn this account. 

The word Maldiva, John de Barros says, is derived from mal, 
signifying, in the Malabar language, a thousand, or uncountable 
number, and diva, an island ; and the group, he adds, * although 
there are openings in it from live to twenty leagues wide, is yet so 
crqjvded in other places as to give the idea of a half-drowned 
orchard, the depth of water in the intervals being sufficient for the 
largest vessel, and yet the space in them not sufficient for her yards 
and sails.’ Their productions he also enumerates minutely, espe¬ 
cially the cocoa-nut,* both of the ordinary kind and of that called 
coco-de-mcr,'!'almost peculiar to the Seychelles, the seed of which 
appears to have been borne thence to the Maldivas by the currents 
of the ocean, thus showing them to flow principally from west to 
cast, as 1 found them. The beautiful cowrie-shell he also men¬ 
tions as abundant, being fished for by a curious but w'ell known 
process. I'he branclie«! and leaves of the cocoa-nut are laid toge¬ 
ther and lashed up into bundles about the size of a wheat-sheaf, 
tw'O of which constitute what is called a balsa, formed as on the 
coasts of Chili ami Peru, on many parts ^of which they arc the only 
means by which vessels can communicate with the shore. On these 
balsas they then take a number of trot lines, baited as we bub for 
eels, viz. with short threads attached to them at every five or six 
inches distance, and each with a bit of offal meat for bait, tied by 
a knot to prevent its slipping off. The shell-fish swallows this, 

* In such esteem is this fruit held in this part of the world, that it is a common 
saying, both here and all along the Malabar coast, ‘ as fruitful, a.s profitable, as 
beautiful, &p,. as a cocoa-tree.’ • 

f Famous as a medicine, and once considered a better counter-poison oven than 
the bezoar stfine. When germinating it assumes a peculiar appearance; whence its 
meat, which is ah insipid jelly, is sup|>nsed to promote fecundity, and Us shell to 
cure venereal ^ections. A speiamen of the fruit and drawing nt .he flU a are in the 
^aral and Military Museum. Preparations from them fetch a very high vr.hte atill 
in ludia. 
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knot and all, and is hauled up with the trot line; nor'is this man¬ 
ner of fishing peculiar for cowries only, many other shells of the 
most valuable sea species being procured in the same w5y. 
When the balsas arc loaded, they are paddled ashore, and the shells 
buried in earth till the fish rot out of them. They are then 
washed o«fi, and are ready for exportation, ‘ being so much better,' 
adds Barros, * than copper for money, as they neither soil the 
hands nor render offensive odours.’ (And to ,show that these 
> islands are not without their value iu a commercial point of view, 
were it only for this one article, it may be added, that cowries are 
at this moment worth not less than 9.01. a ton in England, and 50L 
to GoZ. on the coast of Africa, where the*interior seems about to 
be opened to our commercial enterprise by the Niger, along the ^ 
bunks of which this money is the only currency.) 

These islands, Barros further says, abound in fish, which, in his 
days, were salted and exported to all parts of India, with fisii-cnl 
and jauggry, or coarse sugar, in exchange for which they im¬ 
port cotton (their w'eavers being considered the best in India), 
and rice, cattle, sheep, bultei’, ghee, &c., of all which trade only 
a most insignificant fraction yet subsists with Ceylon. ‘ The king 
and the people,’ he adds, ‘ are Hindoos, but the subordinate 
governors are M oors, attaining to their situations by little and ifittle; 
being admitted as merchants, and afterwards renting the public 
duties from the king, they are invested with administrative pow'ers 
in order to enable*them to levy the taxes.’ I notice this because it 
is a curious fact, that on the contrary, iu all the Arab governments 
from jSluscat to Zanzibar, the iuoney-biK)kers and renters of 
taxes as subordinates are mostly Banyaits or,Hindoos. 

A much more minute account of the Maldivas, however, is to 
be found in the work of l'rau§ois Pyiwrd de Laval, published 
in J'aris in lG7f), and giving an account of his voyages from lG02 
to 1()07, of which i shall remark by the way, that very many 
of his descriptions of manners. See. in the east are correct along 
the east coast of Africa down to the present day ; and an abridged 
translation of his book would, therefore, 1 think, be an acceptable 
and useful ])reseut to the mere English reader now. The portion 
of it, which relates to the Maldivas, does not bear quite the 
.same internal evidence of minute accuracy as the remainder; yet 
1 shall quote from it largely—the w'9rk having become scarce. 

'I’he geographical description of the ISlaldivas by Erangois 
.Pyiard begins at his page 7J, and is iu brief its follows :— 

‘ The Maldivas begin at 8° north latitude, and end in 4° south 
latitude, being two hundred and forty leagues in length, but sel¬ 
dom exceeding thirty or thirty-fiv^e leagpes broad^ and are from 
one huiijljicd Jo one hundred and fifty leagues from the main land 
ol Gftpe Comorin, Collan, Cochiu, Sec, • 

0 2 
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* They are divided naturally and politically into thirteen atollons 
and provinces. It is extraordinary to se* these atollons environed 

a great stone wall, in such wise as no space of dry ground even 
could be so well closed by walls as they are. 

* These atollons are generally either round or oval in form, and 
about thirty leagues in circumference, more or less. '^^They abut 
each other from north to south without touching, and between 
each two there* are navigable channels more or less widb or 
practicable for small vessels. When inside an atollou this wall , 
is seen all round to defend it from the impetuosity of the sea; 
and it is m(fet appalling to behold, when near this bank on the 
inner side, the waves, fctl lowing each other from a great distance, 
at length break against the said wall with a. violence indescribable, 
each wave, particularly at high w'ater, being higher, when in 
the act of curling over or breaking, than a house of common eleva¬ 
tion, and appearing like a snow white wall absolutely inapproach¬ 
able from without. 

* Within these inclosures there are an almost infinite number of 

islands and islets, amounting altogether to more than twelve thou¬ 
sand ; and the king takes his title accordingly—** Ibrahim Sultan, 
King of the Thirteen Atollons and Twelve Thousand Isles*.” 
The*^ inhabitants declare that the high tides and violent currents 
are always diminishing their number; and Pyrard observes, that 
each atollon is a shallow bank, and w'as formerly a single island, 
since cut up into small paits by the inroads o^the waters. But 
this is not according to the received hypothesis or result of modern 
observation. • ‘ 

* W^ithin the atollons there is always smooth water, and seldom 
more than twenty fathoms anywhere, nor even so much in many 
parts; all the shoals arctof rock, stones, or sand, with from two to 
three feet water on thtyi at low w'ater, or even less on many, so 
that it would not be difficult to visit all the islands of the same 
atollon without a boat, were it not for a dangerous large fish, 
called by the natives Paimones (probably ^sharks), and because the 
bottom, being mostly of sharp coral, cuts the feet. There is also 
much of the tree coral, called aqiiiry or ackerry, which being 
broken into a small gravel is used to make the sugar oi honey of 
the cocoa nut, by boiling it with its w'ater^'.* 

‘ Amongst them, tiiere are a number of uninhabited islands, 
some witli trees and herbage, some bare banks of sand, others 
covered at high, and dry at low water; most of them infested*w'ith 


_ * J believe tlip actual number to be more than treble or fourfold tin’s niimbpr. 

" -I* 1 have never Keen sijuh a use made of the cocoa-nut, and the author docs not 
say whether it is \>oiIed in thfc naturdi milk of the cocoa, which is not commonly 
used, or that which results from straining the rasped nut through dlean'twter, which 
last is always used to make the oil for cooking. ' .« 
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land crabs^cacouoc), and ^a lobsters; and many of them frequented 
by birds called pingay {query penguin,) which lay such a prodigioifij 
• quantity of eggs, that one can tread no where clear of them. 
They care little for the natives, who do not eat them ; i:\pvertheless, 
they are v§^y» good food, and are the size of a pigeon, with black 
and white plumage. The heat of the sand assists them to hatch 
their ^oung easily The sands which are thus used by the birds 
have no fresh water; but all those w'ith wood on them, have fresh 
water, though on some it is either bad or very scanty/ 

Pyrard then gives the names of the atollons, which it is un¬ 
necessary to transcribe here ; and adds,— • 

* The name of the whole chain of the atollons or kingdom, is in 
their language Mal6-rague, or kingdom of Male ; but the other 
people of India call it Male-diva, and the people are called by 
other Indians Dives,” meaning islanders. The channels which 
separate the atollons, cannot, for the most part, be passed by 
large vessels; but there are four much wider than the others, which 
may be navigated by the largest vessels. Nevertheless, they are 
all extremely dangerous, particularly by night.’ He says also, 

* 1 have seen in the Maldives, several charts, whereon the dan¬ 
gers and channels w'cre very exactly marked. • 

* It is also remarkable, that, as 1 Infve before said, the atollons, 

being all in a line, and abutting each other, separated by channels 
of the sea, they have openings or entrances, two at each end of 
each atollon, corresponding to two in the neighbouring atulloii; 
by means of which, tlie communication betwqpn them may be car¬ 
ried on at all times and seasqps. • 

‘ This is most providential j for if there Was only one opening 
to each, their intercommunication could nc^t be carried on, because 
of the very rapid currents which set through the channels, at 
times to the eastward or westw'ard, accoifling to the seasons and 
circumstances. 

‘ Thus, when the currents run to the eastward and from the 
w'eslward, the vessels or barks of the Maldivans proceed to sea by 
the western passage, cross the separating channel, and enter the 
next atoll by its eastern opening; in like manner in going and 
returning, so that they never return by the same opening as that by 
which they go forth. Notwithstanding this great advantage in the 
natural and providential arrangement of the openings, many of 
their boats are annually lost, being carried oiF by sudden storms, 
or calms overtaking them in their passage from atoll to atoll. 

* Neither have I ever heard of penguins b^ore at the Maldives. The Dutch at 

the Gape of Gcod Hope use the penguin to gre^t advaiitag,e; on tlie isolated rocks, 
such as Dassen Island, where they break All the bad eggs, antt take all the good 
ones weeklg^^and^send many thousands to the Cape market through the year. 
Like tkename fowl, the penguin goes on laying eggs, if her nest be continually 
robbed, < 
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* Moreover these entrances differ from each other imbreadth; 
some are tolerably wide, others are very narrow—the widest is not 
more than a hundred yards, and some are not ten. These gate- 
W'ays or entrances are all of them guarded, as it were, by an island 
on each side, which, if armed, could always prevent t**^approach 
or entrance of any vessel. * 

* As to the channels which arc all called Candoii, and separate the 
atollons, there are four easily navigable, by which large ships may pass 
through the Maldivas, as many of all sorts do very frequently pass; 
but they areaiot without danger, and many vessels are lost every 
year in them. It is n«t by design that ships pass through these 
channels, but the islands arc in so long a chain, that it is difficult 

* to avoid them; and in calms, and foul winds, ships are frequently 
carried on them in spite of their best efforts.’ 

Pyrard next gives an account of these passages ; but, as it is in 
several places contradictory, and certainly erroneous, I shall not 
occupy the time of the Society with it, but rather pass to his gene¬ 
ral notices of the whole group. 

‘ The Maldivas are fertile in fruit and other commodities neces¬ 
sary to sustain man ; they produce millet, and another small grain 
liktf it, but black like turnip seed ; the first is culled oom, and the 
latter hirnby: they have two harvests of them in the year, and 
make flour of them, which they boil witli milk and the sugar of 
cocoa-nut; they also make cakes and pastry, and other sorts of 
provision with it. 

* They also produpe many coots, one in particular named Itel 
pool, which is gathered without being planted; it is round, and as 
big as the two fists. It is broken and ground down between coarse 
stones, then exposed to jhe sun on a cloth to diy, wlien it becomes 
a sort of starch or lino, white flour, and w ill keep a long while : it 
makes excellent cakes ’‘or pastry, except that it is heavy on the 
stomach, and, to be good, should be eaten fresh. 

‘ There are also other sorts of roots called Alas, some red like 
beet, and others while as turnips—these are cultivateci and 
gathered in September only: they will keep neailyithrough the 
year, and form the principal article of their food; are cooked 
in various ways, and with the sugar or honey of the cocoa-mit—they 
are very well tasted. Wheat is calted Gudang, and rice Andone, 
but neither of them grow on the isles. They impoit much rice, 
which enters as a main article of their food in a great variety of 
messes, and when boiled simply, is used as a substitute for bread. 
It is also boiled, dried, an4 then ground iiito*a flour, wliicii i.s 
mixed with eggs, honey, or with the milk or oil of the cocou'iiut, 
and thus niak(*s excelleitt tarts tmd other dishes. 

( * Fowls are in such abundance that they are piflpd^ited wilh- 
. out domestic care, and arc sold commonly at less than a'^pemiy 
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each, and |hree dozen eggs may be had for the saifie sum. They 
have many other land biads; their sea birds have already been 
, noticed. Rats and mice are so numerous, as to oblige the native!; 
to build their magazines of provision on piles or posts, and some¬ 
times near t^e sea, at a hundred yards or more from the shore. 
There are^aid to be no venomous apimals, except one species of 
snak^ which is very dangerous. There are no horses, and but few 
horned cattle, which belong all to the king. They are generally 
•brought from other parts, or rather a few were brought as curi¬ 
osities, and have since multiplied to four or five hundred, for their 
flesh is only eaten at a few particular feasts in the*year. They 
have no dogs, and have a truly Mahomedali horror of them. 

* The atollons are wonderfully abundant in all kinds of flsli, 
large and small, which, indeed, furnish a principal article in the 
food and commerce of the natives. Sharks are numerous; many 
of the islanders are devoured by them, and many are seen who 
have lost legs and arms by them. 

* In consequence of this great abundance of all kinds of food, it 
costs but little to live; four hundred cocoa-nuts are sold for six¬ 
pence, five hundred bananas, a dozen fowls, or three hundred 
bundles of roots, &c. &c. for a like sum. 

‘ It is proverbial that the natives n^ver get rich, but that stfan- 
gers become so quickly; because the natives have neither care, am¬ 
bition, nor avarice. 

‘ 7'hroughout these isles there are no close towns, but the houses 
are built separately, each with its own garden and ground ; and 
the lands of diflerent proprietors are separoted by narrow lanes, 
generally well shaded by shrftbs in hedgC-ro^s. 

* ^J'hc houses of the common people are built of the wood of the 
cocoa-nut tree, and thatched with the leafr; but the chiefs and the 
most wealthy build wilh coral, which ih^^fish up from diflerent 
parts for the purpose; it takes a gooil polish, and is sawn and 
hewed into the shapes required. x\t first it is very white, but 
loses its colour after sonte exposure to the weather; and btcomes 
quite blackfill time. 

‘ The manner of fishing up the large blocks of coral is curious. 
There is a wood which grows on the islands, called candou*, winch, 
when diy, is lighter than cork; the tiee is something like, and of 
the size of the aspen ; it bears no fruit, and is not fit for liicl: but 
its plank is used a.s our fir-deals. Having noted the block 
of coral they want, a rope of sufficient magnitude is attached ic 
it, even at gre^t depths, for both sexes are extremely expeit 
swimmers and diveis; pieces of candou are then sunk and lashed 
to the blot k, until theie be enoujth of thenk to float it, and its 
roots beu'g b^iisened, it rises to the siiiface attached to its la't.and 

- ^ I* _ ■ ■ _ ■ _ _-———-- —.—^— 

* Pyrard thus uses the word candou both to de^dgiiate the passage between the 
’ atollons and buoyant wood. * 
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is borne by it to the place required. This wood, however, soon 
becomes water-soaked, M'hen it must be'dried in the sun before it 
can be again used for the same purpose.’ 

(1 shall here take occasion to observe that a belief generally 
prevails that the blocks of coral resemble vegetables, ijjat a root is 
necessary to them, that if nierely broken down to the surface they 
continue to grow, but that they may be rooted out. And on 
this principle a date governor of the new colony of the French at 
St. Mary’s, Madagascar, cleared out and made a beautiful little' 
port at that place; and by similar means the inhabitants of the 
Maldives can always secure to themselves good outlets and inlets 
from and to their atollons. And thus says Pyrard —* The port of 
the island of Mal6j being full of large rocks, so that vessels could 
not anchor in it, was completely cleared of them, and rendered 
navigable and safe.’) 

' ' There are two languages in the Maldivas, the common, which 
is peculiar to the people, and the Arabic, which is the learned lan¬ 
guage, and much in esteem ; it is to them what the Latin is to 
Christians.’ (It appears that they have also, at this day, a peculiar 
alpiiabet, dift’ering from the Arabic and from the Sanscrit, and its 
derivatives in Hindustan, Ava, Siam, and the Malay Islands. 
It is written like the Arabic, from right to left, and the vowels 
are indicated by points in the same manner. Of this sort is a 
manuscript in the possession of Sir Alexander Johnston.) 

Having thus given a brief outline of what is at present known of 
the Maldiva Islands, I shall tejgder the Society some loose hints 
W'hich the occasion has suggested to me. 

Of the island of Hicgd Garcia, which is the extreme southern¬ 
most of the whole group of Maldivas, and long considered as un¬ 
connected with any othCr, w'e have numerous notices j and Mr. 
Horsburgh, in his East. India Ilirectory, gives an excellent de¬ 
scription of it. It is the place of banishment for lepers from the 
Mauritius and Isle Bourbon, where they make cocoa-nut oil, and 
catch turtle for exportation; and it is as famous in this way in 
these seas as Ascension in the Atlantic. Its lagoon f^rms one of 
the iinest harbours in the world ; but it is believed that there are 
many others of a similar description, and equally good, in the 
other atollons. When 1 commandefl the Baracouta, in 1811, I 
entered it by the w'estern channel, and left it by the eastern, 
which, contrary to Mr. Horsburgh’s notice, I found quite clear 
and safe, with not less than three and a half fathoms in it. And 
nothing would be easier than to examine the .whole of these 
islands in the same way; for their chief is proud to claim a de¬ 
pendence on t^e British.at Ceylon; w'hither he sends an annual 
embassy, bearing presents of the products of the isknuk., and re¬ 
ceiving others in return, with certain privileges of trade. 

The word atoll or atollou, used to signify the groups into which the 
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Maldivas are divided, means, in strictness, only, the chaplet or circle 
of coral on which the islaflds rest, and which incloses them—th^ 
• sea-wall, in short, which Pyrard describes. This, in many places, 
scarcely attains the surface of the water; in others it forms a long 
sandy beaclvperhaps less than six feet above the level'of ihe sea; 
and the highest land in the groups does not, 1 should think, exceed 
twenty feet. The islands, indeed, are just the higher portions 
which have gradually become covered with soil and vegetation, 
*und which cease to acquire additional height so soon as this takes 
place, when the labours of the minute insects to which they owe 
their formation are diverted into other directions. A remarkable 
circumstance characterises all the islands which have been seen 
or visited, and is believed to be found in the whole, namely, 
their circular shape, inclosing a lagoon, or what has been a 
lagoon; which is the more striking, as it is found to prevail, 
almost without exception, in all islands of the same formation*. 
I'or example, the islands oft’ Cape St. Anne, near Sierra Leone, 
though by no means so purely coralline in their nature as the 
Maldivas, (and dift'erently circumstanced, being near the mouth of 
a considerable estuary, whereas tlic Maldivas are from one to 
three hundred leagues from a continental! W’hich are no gfcat 
rivers,) retain yet this peculiarity, down even to the smallest of 
them,—an isolated sand-bank before the entrance of Port Owen 
Tiidor, with not a blade of herbage on it, only two hundred yards 
in circumference, less than fourteen feet high, situate on the outer 
edge of the wall of coral to which it belongs, and exposed to the 
full beat of the Atlantic Ocean,—which ytet has on its summit 
two considerable pools of pure fresh water,.some feet in depth. 
And Sherboro’ Island, on the same coast, has a peculiarity still 
more remarkable; for on its southern shdre, or sea-face, there is 
a lake of pure fresh water of considerable*extent, just within high 
water mark; and inside of, and close to it, another still larger, 
salt. 

All the Maldiva Islands of any extent arc richly clothed with 
wood, chie^ palms; but no edifice has been seen in sailing past any 
of them, whence it may be concluded, that none exists higher than 
a cocoa-tree. As Pyrard states that most of them have abund¬ 
ance of fresh water on them, but that some are deficient in this 
article, some remarks on the anomalous and extraordinary situa¬ 
tions in which it is found and not found in different parts of the 
world, and on its supposed connexion with the growth of cocoa- 
nuts, may not be unacceptable, as having fallen under my own 
observation. 

At Madras, which is surrounded by salt water, the purest fresh 
water nu’-t ’'e sought in wells dug below the sea-mark; else¬ 
where, CO whatever depths the wells are dug, the >vater is brackisii; 
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and this is a land of palms and cocoa-nuts. Again,, there is a 
strihg of low coral islands in the Mozambique Channel, called the 
t^riniera Isles by the Portuguese, which have no palms, but 
numerous statelj' casuarina>trecs of the largest dimensions. Pits 
were dug in several of them by the Leven’s crew in li#23 fourteen 
feet deep, and many similar.trials have been made by odier navi¬ 
gators, but always without success ; whence another fact is l^aint, 
namely, that tliM casuarina pine does not require fresh water at its 
roots, and, indeed, I have elsewhere seen it even on reefs mostly ’ 
covered with the sea. These islands, it may be also added, in 
every respeef resemble the Sherboro’ and Cape St. Anne Islands 
already noticed, in character and situation, with this one excep¬ 
tion ; for they are coralline and near a great continent which pro¬ 
duces all the palms abundantly, with many great rivers entering 
the sea in their immediate vicinity. 

' Jjastly, the great Comoro Island, which is thirty leagues in cir¬ 
cumference, and whose mountains, it is believed, rise to the height 
of eight thousand feet above the sea, is said to retain no water in 
its earth, being volcanic, though with abundance of cocoa-uuts; 
and it is very thinly inhabited in consequence, the natives being 
frequently obliged to satisfy the thiist of their cattle with the 
young cocoa-nut milk, and never drinking any other beverage 
themselves. This last circumstance, however, does not always 
indicate a want of water, for in all the Mala}an Islands, and in 
many parts also of Madagascar and the cast coast of Afiica, if 
water is asked for to drink, a^oung cocoa-nut is always brought 
and presented with its end cut off. 

This paper shall ,now' conclude with a few desultory observa¬ 
tions on the currents and tides in the Indian Sea, which, without 
being of much value perhaps themselves, may excite some atten¬ 
tion to this cm ions su53^;ct. 

Among the Mahlivas, all accounts agree, that rapid currents are 
very common lioui the eastward at certain seasons of the }ear, 
and still stronger from the westward at other seasons. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1B0(), or towards the close of the south-east mopsoon, liltle 
current comparatively was found through the Muldivus. In Deer in- 
ber, 1810, }\ilh the north-west monsoon*, a cm rent exceeding four 
sea miles an hour, set the Huira^outa through the equinoctial 
channel, and its inlluence was fell seusihly, but with less foice, 
more than half way across the Hay of Heiigal; it is also known to 
extend from the Seychelles, four Imiidred leagues to the westward 
of the Muldivus, as jnoved by the driltiug of the ^oco-ile-mer. 


* The nioiisoinih ill litdia Proper are^diKtiiifjniished into north-east from Ortoher 
to A pi il, and Sl>llt]l'^^x•^t in the oilier months ; hut in the eastern leji*. anil to the 
south of the line, ipto iiorth-wtst and south-east monsoons. At uie Jialilivas the 
liolth-west and westerly winds are hy far the most prevalent. 
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In November, 1811, a similar current was experienced in the 
same parts. Although ciftreuts, in the opposite direction, do run 
from the eastward about March, April, and May, and perhaps 
later in the year, yet their induence is neither so extensive nor so 
violent. It is, therefore, believed, that these evidences \)f an acce¬ 
lerated mcflion of the waters in the open ocean must be occasioned 
by si^jinarine obstructions approaching much nearer the surface in 
the regions of the current than towards the southein pole, whence 
*the waters How. 

'I’liere is a perennial current from the Qucriinba Islands, or from 
10° S., to the Cape of Good Hope and into the Atlantic Ocean, 
—which embraces the shores of Madagascar. This current is par¬ 
ticularly manifested from the shoal of Pinda, near Mozambique, 
to Quilliman, in the channel of that name,—round the bank of 
the south end of Madagascar, and from the river St. Lucia quite 
round the bank of L’Agulhas. Hence it may be inferred that the 
Atlantic Ocean is but a larger Mediterranean Sea, whose evapo¬ 
ration requires to be resupplied from both poles; that the 
channels from the north are insuilicient for the purpose in summer; 
and ill winter the congelation must be supplied, whence a con¬ 
stant supply is necessary from the south, the fountain of the great 
deep. On this hypothesis, a current would necessarily set round 
Cape Horn likewise ; which also is the fact; for although it is not 
so manifest a few leagues from the Cape, it is sufliciently marked 
in the straits of Le Maire and Magellan. 

Prom (Jfiiiloa, on the cast coast of Africa, northwards to the 
lied Sea, the currents take the direction of the monsoons, and 
are equally strong in both directions, particularly between Zanzibar 
and Mogadoxa, or^lukddesha. The breaddi of the stream of 
strong currents is seldom found great. They can, in general, only 
be contended again.^it by ships kec|)ing ve#y clo.se to the .sliore.s, or 
crossing them until out of their iiiHuence. Those wliicii .scour the 
coasts seldom extend so as to aifect navigation more than twenty 
or thirty leagues beyondi soundings in one hundred fathoms. On 
the desert jliorcs of soulh-west Africa, quantities of drift wood 
are .seen of such dimensions as could only be furnished from tlie 
Mozambique channel or Madagascar, unless, indeed. New Hol¬ 
land or Java should be assigned fur their origin. It is remarkable 
also that the currents above-described, differing as they do from 
the motion of the tides, which last arc known to be semidiurnal, 
do also differ from them in another particular. The titles are 
most rapid always near the times of the syzigies; at those times 
the currents are usually very tame; and when tides are at the neap 
or most slack, then currents are most rapid, '^•’'his observation 
has beec ,c.4ied in those parts of the qpasis of Africa subject to 
curiv..its from the lied Sea to the Gambia. 
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The phenomena of the tides also still require some familiar ex> 
planation to account sufficiently for aK their effects. Thus the 
tide is full at Scilly about six or seven hours before it is full in the 
Downs, distant mure than one hundred leagues ; and it is a popular 
notion that'the mass of water to supply the diiference-betweeu full 
and low tide flows from at least that distance. But il^this were 
true, the water must move at the rate of fifteen miles per hour; 
whereas the tides in the Channel never exceed two miles per hour, 
except near the shores, and then seldom four miles. Do the tides 
partake in any way of the nature of the billow or wave, whose mo¬ 
tion does not depend upon, and may even be opposed to that of the 
particles of water which compose it? The very different pheno¬ 
mena in the Southern Ocean, deserve remark. It is high-water 
at Mauritius between twelve and one, and on all the eastern shores 
of Africa, and both shores of Madagascar, from Cape Guardufui 
to Delagoa Bay, nearly at the same time, or between half-past 
three and half-past four o’clock, that is, within the ports facing 
the ocean, where the tide has not to flow over much exurnt 
of tangible soundings. On the outer edge of soundings, in all 
that extent, it may be said to be high water at full and change, 
nemly at three o’clock; at the Cape of Good Hope half an hour 
earner, or between two and three o’clock ; and nearly at th<i same 
time in all the South Atlantic, but rather later as we proceed north¬ 
ward. At St. Paul de Loando, Pernando Po, Ascension, and 
Fernando Noronha, in the Atlantic, and at Delagoa Bay, Mo¬ 
zambique, and Moinbas, in East Africa, it is high water on the 
days of full and change at the same instant, nearly, viz. from four 
o’clock to half-pasti four; and it is high water at liio Janeiro 
nearly at the same instant as at the Cape of Good Hope, viz. be¬ 
tween two and three o’clock. At Sierra Leone and the Gambia, 
and at Sofala, being situated within the coast-line of soundings, 
the tides are retarded near three hours. 

These are loose notices ; but it was thought this general view 
of the subject might excite some intercsty as the various publica¬ 
tions, where the tide establishments are recorded, disagree much 
from each other, and many of them from the fact; which may de¬ 
monstrate that this is a wide held, worthy of more critical examina¬ 
tion and deeper study than it has ev^r yet received. 
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yWr^Accouni of ihe C»ssyaJks, and of a Convalescent Depot 
established in their Country ^ 280 miles N. E. from Calcutta* 
Extracted from the private Letters of an Officer quartered there; 
and communicated by Lieut. Murphy, R.E. Read 9th Jan., 
1832. ^ 

^ Chirra, 28th May, 1831. 

'You will not be able to find this place in the map, but it is in 
latitude 2o° 12' 30" north, and in longitude 91° 35' east, thirty 
miles to the north-west of Sylhet, and about 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The climate was so favourably spcAcen of, that 
last July government decided upon formihg a depot here, and 
ordered a detachment of convalescents to be sent up, whom 1 
volunteered to accompany. We left Dum Dum on the 19th of 
August, and arrived here on the 4th of October, the last day 
giving us a fatiguing march of nine hours from the foot of the* 
hills. But we were more than repaid by the delightful climate. 
When we left the boats the thermometer was at 93°;—up here it 
was only 76°. All the men rapidly improved in health, and 
became as stout at when they left home. The rains have now set 
in, which’ are not so pleasant; but we have, at the same lin^e, 
the satisfaction of being able to w'ear warm clothing, while our 
friends on the plains are grilling in white jackets under a punkah. 

‘ 'fhe ground granted by the native Cossyahs for the sanatorium 
consists of a table-land about two miles long, by three-quarters, or a 
mile in breadth. At the northern^extremity of this are low hills, 
varying in height from 50 to 150 feet, on which the officers' quar¬ 
ters, the barracks, and hospital are situated. We are bounded on 
the north-east, east, and south, by an immense valley, about 2000 
feet deep, which commences a little to themorlhward, with a per¬ 
pendicular face of sandstone rock; the side next to us is also 
perpendicular in several places; but in other parts of the valley the 
mountains slope, and arc broken into numberless ravines, forming 
a prospect of which 1 shpuld find it diflicult to give you even a 
faint idea. Erom November until March, or, 1 may say, April, 
no climate in the world could surpass this; during December 
and January there was constantly a hoar frost on the ground at 
night, which of course disappeared soon after sunrise; and all day 
we had a beautifully clear sky, and a fine bracing cold air which 
obliged us to move about; so cold was it, indeed, that when engaged 
in writing I have frequently been obliged to lay down my pen and 
run out in the sun. You may judge what a treat this was to one 
accustomed to the climate below : here we never yet had occasion 
to carry an umbrella except when it rained. • , 

‘ To the vdfipi about a mile olf in a direct line, is ChirraPoonjec, 
or the pillage of Chirra, built upon hills two or three hundred feet 
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higher than ours, and separated from us by a rocky mountain- 
stheam, which forms also our westeriinbouiidary, and continues to 
"the southward till it fails into what is called the Monsnyi valley, 
forming a watei fall, just now of the grandest description. Beyontf 
this bouifdary there is a high wooded hill, composed solely of 
limestone, in which are soi\ie very beautiful caves. , 

* 'I’he Cossyahs are a line race of people, far superior to any 
Asiatics 1 have seen. They resemble the Malays a good Tieal in 
appearance, but are stouter built, owing to the nature of their 
employment in bringing loads from the })Iains, to which they 
arc accu«)tdmed from an early age, women and all, apparently ; in 
fact, of the two sexes^ 1 think the fair has the advantage in point 
of stoutness. They are also a good-humoured cheerful people, 
a quarrel being almost unknown among them. All their burdens 
are carried resting on the back, by means of a sling made of 
' split bamboo, which passes across the forehead; in which manner 
.they will bring up, over a most didicuit road of about twelve 
miles, weights or loads of from a maund to a mauiid and a half, 
or from 80 to 120 lbs. for tliemselves, though for us they will not 
bring more than about O’O. They are honest almost to a miracle, 
tliough extremely fond of spirits. Prejudices of caste they 
have none that 1 can see, unless we may consider burning their 
dead one. 'J"he spot w'liere this ceremony is performed, is after¬ 
wards marked by a stone inclosure; the ashes being collected, 
put into earthen jars or pots, and then deposited in a regular 
square stone box with a small door to it, over which they erect 
immense slabs of stone, varying in number from three to seven, ac¬ 


cording to the wealth (not rank) of the deceased,—tlius .MkiMd, 
1 have seen some of^ these stones at least twenty feet in height. 
The hills near the ^ijlage arc covered with these monuments of 
departed w'calth, and bear some resemblance, 1 think, to an English 
burial-ground. 

* T have said that the Cossyahs are a fine race, but must not omit 


to add that they arc likewise a dirty one, washing being a luxury 
they seldom or never trouble themselves about. There seems 
but little distinction between the rajah and his subjects. His hut 
is in nothing better than the rest, and all his revenue from the civil 
list is derived from lines which he has the power to levy: his 
tuibaii and the cloth he wraps round his shoulders when pa}ing 


liis respects are certainly somewhat cleaner than those of his suite, 


bjit, in other respects, 1 fancy he has an equal ^iitipathy to water. 
M arriages are carried on among them with considerable regularity, 
and coiijuga! inffdelily is sejdom or never known. Jiigamy is 
also prohibited, liie right to the throne does as with us, 
descend to the sons of brothers or sons, but invariably to ^hose of 
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sisters, so as (according to them) to preserve the royal blood pure 
and uncontaminated. They speak a curious language, not unlike 
the Chinese, but have no written characters; and it is wonderfiA 
‘ with what accuracy they keep their accounts, w'hich they do by 
notching sticks. 1 asked a lad one day how he managed when he 
wished n^t to forget anything; he,replied that he broke some 
eggs and then remembered it. They do the same alwa}s before 
setting out oil an expedition, to ascertain whethor good or bad 
•fui tiiue will attend them, but in this respect 1 think that inclination 
often decides. 

‘ It was about forty miles to the north of this that t^i'o olficers 
of our regiment were murdered in April, ; and the Cossyahs 
are still in an unsettled state in that quarter, now and then taking 
the liberty of cutting off the dak (post) to and from Assam. Our 
neighbours here, however, have always been friendly, and, 1 fancy, 
will find it their interest to continue so. As the place becomes* 
more resorted to, they, of course, will get more employment. A 
party of six gentlemen came up the other day from Calcutta in a 
steam-vessel, to the foot of the hills, and their account of the 
place I hear has made the whole city of palaces desire to make 
a similar excursion. The steam-boat returned in six days,^so 
you may imagine what an acquisition such a climate must eventually 
prove to residents in the lower provinces, who otherwise would be 
forced to sea, or, perhaps, home.’ 


[The Society having also received a ropy of the report made by the master of 
this steam-boat, on his return, of the particulars of his navigation, some extracts 
from it are subjoined;—the track pursued being also indicated on the annexed 
bketch.J ^ 

The Ilooghly left Calcutta on the l6tl/ of April, at 4 p.m,, 
to proceed by the Lower Sunderbun route for Ciiattuc, near 
Syihet, the vessel being at her usual draught of water, viz. four feet 
five inches forward, and, three feet eight inches aft. At 7 I’.M. 
w'e arrived ‘^nd anchored a short distance above Fulta. On the 
17th, at 9-10, entered Channel-crcek; but being low w'ater at the 
time we met some little detention. At 1-20 p.m. entered the 
Sunderbuns; and at 7 p.m. arrived and anchored in the Tha- 
Kooran Oong, or Joomerah River. 

On the 18th, arriving near the entrance of Manick Kally last 
quarter ebb-tide, to save time 1 wished to enter the Mutwall 
river by the branch called the Rain Choppi; but in attempting 
this the vessel took the ground at 7-10 a.m., and before I could run 
the kedge out to haul her off’, the vyater fell several .inches, and she 
remaiued agmuiid until 10-40, when she floated with the flood- 
tide, vWhile the vessel was lying on shore, 1 sounded across the 
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upper entrance'of the passage, and the deepest water was four feet 
in the channels (it has a sand in the centre), and it would not ex¬ 
ceed three feet low water, and, I think, must even dry in spring- 
tides. It is about one-third of a mile across, and has heretofore 
been considered by us as a good channel in event of being too 
late for Maiiick Khal. Aftpr quitting that place Ive piirsued the 
route always taken by us ; and, at 7 p.m., arrived and anchored in 
the south-westpentrance of Goalee Khal, or Goodlad’s Cut. * 

At daylight on the 19th, the tide being favourable, we pro¬ 
ceeded on for Kulna, and arrived there at 4-30 p.m., and hlled 
up coals tp carry us on to Dacca. On the following day 'we were 
necessitated to wait uhtil after the flood-tide was in, as it was 
stated that we should not find water suflicient for us to pass 
through Boicreb River at low water, it being very shallow. Near 
a bazaar, called I'akerah JEIaut, we w'ere for some time, or about a 
' 01110 , running in one fathom water, and at last took the ground ; 
but being soft mud and a flood-tide, we hauled oft’ in a few 
minutes. By an acquaintance with the channels we might have 
passed free, as there were a few inches more w’ater than our draft at 
the time we arrived there, which was at the first quarter flood-tide. 
The liver running in an east and west direction, the tide flows into 
it from both entrances; and it is in consequence shallow towards 
the centre, nor do 1 consider it passable for a vessel of the 
Hooghly’s description, at this season of the year, before first 
quartfer flood, or afler half ebb, though from its being of a soft mud, 
a vessel getting on shore in it does not sustain any damage. After 
quitting this river w» passed oh without further delay, and, in the 
evening, arrived aiirl authored within eight miles of the station 
of Burrishal. 

We proceeded thence, in pursuance of our voyage, at daylight, 
on the 21st; and at *6-30 a.m. passed Burrishal. The river 
thence to the Ganges (w'hich W'C entered at 8 a.m.) was very shal¬ 
low ; and from its being low water at the time, we were frequently 
obliged to slow the engines, but nothing^further. On getting into 
the Ganges we ran two or three miles down before we could get 
into the proper channel, and then ran up with a flood-tide about 
twelve miles. We next proceeded by a river taking a more 
eastern direction, called the Nautter River, and thence entered the 
Megna at 3 p. M., near a choice, or village, called Niah 
Banguey, or the New Brake, proceeding down a few miles to 
cross over into the channel, which was, however, unnect^ssary, and 
only caused by the ignorance of our pilots, who, in two other cases, 
led ns a wrong passage before W'e reached Dacca, besides several 
times detaining us .to make inq^uiries of people as W'e vvere passing 
near the river banks. The Megna River, near aj^lage named 
Boyira, a little north of N iah Banguey, is eight or ten miles^across; 
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and, in bad weather, vessels, like the Hooghly, might meet deten¬ 
tion from the sea that would rise there, though a run of from two to 
three hours would, in moderate weather, take them into shelter, 
'there being several islands and rivers that would answer for that 
purpose below the river leading up to Dacca. The Ganges, for 
the short distance we ran iu it, was abQut four miles across, and in 
it also, especially in the rains, some detention might be expe¬ 
rienced in boisterous weather. Between the two great rivers there 
:s plenty of shelter, and 1 do not apprehend there would be any 
detention from the Dacca river upwards, though there must be 
an immense sheet of water throughout the Megna^djuring the 
rainy season, the country in its vicinity being said to be then gene¬ 
rally overflown. On the 22d, at noon, we arrived at Dacca (and 
filled lip coal), by vi’hich we lost one day’s run. At 7 a.m., on 
the 23d, we left Dacca, and arriving in the Megna river at 
JO a.m., proceeded up the branch called the Lovvaddec; and at 
ri-40 i*.M. arrived and anchored about six miles below Boirub 
Jlazar, after having grounded and been unable to find a passage to 
proceed on. 

On the 24th, at dawn, sent the boats with the chief officer to 
endeavour to find a channel; but, not succeeding, were in conse¬ 
quence forced to run back about five miles and take another pas¬ 
sage. Thence we proceeded on, and, at 7 I’.w., anchored in the 
river Soorma, about fifteen miles above Azmeriagunge, without 
experiencing any further difficulty, except once or twice slowing 
the engines for a few minutes, having got into shoal water. At 
Aznieriagiinge we fell in with a pinnace that had been sent there 
from Sylhet, fearing we should not find water, to proceed above 
that place. On the 25th, proceeding on at 6-.30 a.m., we entered 
a creek named Silan Kally, which we found* very narrow, winding, 
and shallow;—at the low’er part only six fcQf'water, and a curreiit 
running about three miles per hour, which is caused, 1 imagine, by 
the upper entrance being broad, and the greater portion of the 
W'ater from the Soorma running down it. The banks are steep and 
of a hard clay;, so that great care is necessary in passing through, 
both ways, for fear of injury to the paddle-wheels and rudder. 

From the northern entrance of Sitan Kally (‘ Chondpoor’) up¬ 
wards, we found the water much more shallow than below it, fre- 
qucnlly not exceeding one and a quarter to one and a half fathoms; 
and off a village named Nugur, forty to fifty miles below Chattuc, 
there is a shoal extending across the river, w hich, in the dry season, 
is stated to have only three feet water over it. When we passed, 
there-were six feet. From that place upwards we were several 
times in nearl j our own draught, but ^id not touch the;^round. We 

arrived and uachored at Chattuc at 5-50 p.m., and learnt that 

•* 

% H 
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there was * not * water for the vessel to proceed above two miles 
farther. , • 

• On the 26th, at day-light, the gentlemen of our party left in a 
bholcah and proceeded to Campauggunge, and I ascertained, by* 
sounding ki the boats, that there was not water to proceed more 
than Uvo or three miles above Chattuc at that seSion of the year. 
The bholeah and a pinnace found no difficulty in getting up ; and I 
am of opinioiuthat it is practicable for bholeahs at all seaSbns of 
the year. Campanggunge is about fifteen miles from Chattuc and 
five miles from the foot of the hills;—from it our party proceeded 
by land. ^ * 

There was a rise in •the Soorma River, previous to our quitting 
Calcutta, of nearly three feet; but the water had fallen again, before 
we reached Chattuc, two feet; and continued falling until the 
morning of the 1st of May, when we had a very heavy fall of 
•rain ; after which it was as high as it had been this season, rising 
full three feet again. 

The itiHucnce of the tide is felt at Azmeriagunge in the dry 
season, there being a rise and fall at this place, in the springs, of 
about a fool. The current was not running more than one mile 
per hour above the river leading to Dacca ;—the water was very 
clear, with something of the appearance of sea-walcr; and from the 
want of stream, and being calm for some days previous to our arrival, 
the surface was, in many places in the Megna, covered with patches 
of a kind of green scum, or vegetable matter, similar to what is 
frequently seen in tanks. With one day’s rain, however, and a fresh 
S.E. wind, which we had returning to Edrackpore, this quite di.s- 
appeared, and thq wafer remained clear, affording every facility 
for steam navigation, at least to the southern entrance of Sitan 
Kally, when the river is at the lowest ebb; but 1 cannot venture 
to affirm that there Wpuld be water sufficient for ’a vessel of the 
Ilooghly’s description thence upwards. Erom the report of the 
contractor for supplying the company with chunam there it ap¬ 
pears, indeed, that there Is not, as he jinformed me that his boats 
were forced to take out cargo at one or two places. I'he rise we 
had in the Soorma River was scarcely perceptible* in the lower 
part of the Megna. 

On the 2d of May, at G a.m., we left Chattuc on the return 
voyage fof Calcutta, 8cc, * 
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Brief View*of the Progress^of Interior Discovery in New Soidh 
IVales, J3y Allan Cunningham, Esq. Communicated by* 
Viscount Goderich—Read iSTth February and 12th March, 

• 

Amidst tl:c ardour tvith which geographical research has been 
patronised and prosecuted in almost every other portion of the 
globe, it is a subject of surprise and regret that so'lhlle anxiety 
fflioukl have been shown by geographers, and even by men of science 
in general, to increase our knowledge of the interjlor of the 
Austrulian continent. But so it is,—that jand of anomalies may 
still be said to be almost a terra incognita; and, limited as may be 
. I lie information which we possess of its internal features, yet, 
with the conviction that some concise notice of the w'ay in which 
that knov\ ledge has been progressively acquired will not prove 
altogether uninteresting to the Geograj)hical Society, I beg to lay 
before it, in a brief view, the results of the several expeditions, 
which have been employed in inland discovery since the first 
settlement was formed at Port Jackson ; to which 1 have added, 
a few occasional remarks on the different routes which have been 
j)iusued, and which will be further illustrated by the accon^ 
])aiiying map. 

To that line settlement, in whose internal prosperity and ad¬ 
vancement 1 have, during my long residence among its in¬ 
habitants, ever felt a lively interest, 1 shall consider myself as 
having rendered no small service,..if what may appear in the 
following pages should induce this society to* promote, by such 
means as it may have at command, the more extensive examination 
of the interior of New' South Wales. We possess colonies, on its 
eastern and western shores, which are daify exciting more and 
more interest in this country; and, should tlfo tide of emigration 
continue to How, as it has done for some years past, new land 
must be thrown open to meet the wants of the settlers. 

It would ajipcar that, from the earliest periods of the settlement 
at Port Jacks(ijii, there w'erc not wanting individuals of skill and 
enterprise to undertake the task of inland discovery,—of whom 
it may suffice to mention the names of Bass, Caley, and Barrallier. 
But their utmost endeavours to penetrate beyond the Blup Moun¬ 
tains were entirely defeated by the difficulties with which they had 
to contend, and which, ultimately, obliged each party, alter suffer¬ 
ing great fatigue and privation, to return w'itli the lull conviction 
of the utter impossibility of passing to the westward of so formi¬ 
dable a barrier,—an opinion, which api)earcd, at that period, not a 
little supported by the fact, that such of the aborigines as had 
become know'i^»to the colonists, were totally ignorant of any pq^s 
to the interior, through that elevated chain of mountains. * 

n o 
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^ period of twenty-live years thus passed away witliout any infor- 
jnation being gained as to the breadth 6i the Bine Mountain-ranges 
westerly, or the aspect of the country beyond them. At length, 
in 1813, the colonists were visited by a most distressing season 
of drought, ill which the country, from the sea-coast to the base 
of the hills, was burnt up“—the secondary water-courts entirely 
failed, and the cattle of the colonists, hemmed in on all,.sides, 
died in great liumbers for want of pasturage. Out of evil how 
often does good arise !—for these most distressing circumstances 
W'ere the n^ans of opening the country, and saving the colonists. 
Three enterprising individuals, Messrs. Blaxland, Wentworth, and 
JLawson, were induced, at this period, to unite and employ their best 
exertions and experience, in making one other attempt to penetrate 
through that chain of mountains, which had been considered, for 
so many years, an impregnable barrier. With this detciminatiou 
they ascended the mountains near the Grose River (a tributary to 
the Haw’kesbury),and by keeping steadily in view, that, which no 
preceding explorer had ever once thought of, namely, the fall of 
the waters into the Warragumba on the one side, and into the 
Grose on the other, they maintained their position on a main range, 
vvliich although, from its intricate windings, it oftentimes obliged 
them to follow a course opposite to that which they had in¬ 
tended to pursue, nevertheless enabled them, by adhering to it 
closely, eventually to penetrate to a distance of twenty-five geogra¬ 
phical miles, due ivest, from the Ne[>ean River, to a terminating 
point in those mountains. Aft®i- having traversed a bleak and dreary 
waste, by a route exceeding fifty miles in length, it may be readily 
conceived w'ith wlrat joy these laborious travellers beheld, from 
the rugged brow of this precipice, a grassy, well-watered vale, 
which appeared to expend some miles to the westward,—a failure 
of provisions, however, obliged the party to retrace their steps 
back to the colony. On this occasion, their example being followed 
up by Mr. W. Evans, Assistant Surveyor, by order of the Govern¬ 
ment, that line pastoral country, the JDowns of Bathurst, and the 
rivers Macquarie and Lachlan, were shortly afterwards discovered. 
During the following year (1814) a practicable line of road was 
constructed, by convict labour, over mountain-ridges, which in 
some parts have been since ascertciined to be three thousand four 
hundred feet above the level of the sea ; and thus was thrown open 
that extensive range of slieej) and cattle pasturage, which has since 
been of such immense value to the colony. 

The encouraging results which attended this enterprise, naturally 
suggested the propriety of sending an expedition to explore the 
iiewly-discowreirstreams, wluch, although they were nearly eighty 
asunder at the points where they were first m^i, it was never- 
*thele«s expected would be found to unite in the inteitor; and 
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become a'river of consid^able magnitude, running to the sea. 
The late Surveyor-General, Mr. Oxley, was accordingly dis* 
patched, in the winter of 1817, to trace, in the first place, the 
course of the Lachlan ; and, having myself just arrived in the 
colony, I most gladly accepted an invitation to join, under so able 
and intelligent an officer, the first expedition which W'as under- 
takeii*for the purpose of exploring the interior of ihe Australian 
j:ontineiit. 

The River Lachlan, as will be remembered, W'as followed by 
the party through a flat inhospitable country, and far from 
its forming a junction with the Macquarie, it was found not to 
receive even a single tributary stream in any part of its long and 
tortuous course, which, with great patience and perseverance, 
Mr. Oxley explored beyond the westernmost range of hills to an 
interior, a dead level, forming a chain of plains, which appeared* 
alone bounded by the horizon—their ample surface bearing the 
very evident proofs of being, in seasons of continued rains, exten¬ 
sively inundated. Over these Australian steppes, which were not 
more than two hundred a!id fifty feet above the level of the sea, 
JSlr. Oxley pushed his way w^esterly, in his further examination of 
this river ; and, notwithstanding the slimy nature of their surfa^fe, 
and the distressed condition of his horses, he was, nevertheless, 
enabled to continue his journey upwards ot one hundred miles to 
tlie westward of the last rise or hill-like undulation ol that part of 
the interior, before his progress was arrested by extensive and im¬ 
passable morasses, the river (if worthy of the ii'^ine at that extremity 
of his journey) having divided itsell into •several small channels, 
and its water having become perfectly stagnant, ami unfit for use. 
This termination of the labours ot the# expedition, westerly, 
occurred iu longitude 1442 ° K.; and duringjithe stay of the party 
at that remote station, besides the many astronoinipd observations 
which were taken to determine its position, the rising amplitude 
was observed, as at sea, which gave 7° 25' easterly variation. Of 
the extent of those vast levels the party could form no just idea. 
In the directJbn in which the expedition had proceeded down the 
river, namely, from !N.K. to S.W., a chain of plains, destitute of 
trees, extended for upwards of one hundred and thirty miles ; 
at right angles with that line (?f bearing, namely, from ^AV. to 
S.E., the flat countiy appeared alone terminated by the horizon. 
Still, however, it must be observed, that where the mind and the 
sight are alike fatigued by the monotonous character of the view 
around, the traveflcr naturally becomes impressed with the idea 
that the extent of the open country jie is traver§ingj^ is far greater 
than it is in rcfility. 

With a reduced stuck of provisions, and at a distance of morg 
than four hundred miles inland fropi the colony, Mr. Oxley com- 
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mefbeed his journey homeward, little tanking, that could he have 
f>enetrated but twenty miles farther to the S.W., he would have 
arrived at the Morrumbidgee River, at that time not known in 
any part of its course, and only recently ascertained (although long 
supposed) to receive the drainings of the Lachlan Msyshes. It 
may here be worthy of remark, that, in retracing their stej)s over 
those wet unhealthy levels to the hills which skirted them on their 
eastern side, Mr. Oxley and his party repeatedly witnessed, in the 
morning before the sun had risen many degrees above the horizon, 
the singular* appearance of the miVage, or the extraonlinary ellect 
of refraction upon those apparently unbounded plains. In one 
direction they beheld, vvith surprise, the few straggling trees, tlie 
line of which separated one expanse of plain from another, with 
their rounded heads suspended in the air, being apparently sepa- 
‘Vated from their trunks by a watery medium ; whilst in another 
were distinctly traced, on the verge of the distant horizon, an out¬ 
line of hills, w’ith pointed or conical summits, and blnlf preci¬ 
pitous terminations. These, however, had no actual existence ; 
for, no sooner had the day advanced, than the cones became trun¬ 
cated—the aerial ridge began to break and dissolve, and the whole 
soon afterwards disappeared. After a severe inarch of six tiays, 
the travellers regained the rising grounds, and crossing the Lachlan 
with some difficulty, by means of a raft, they quitted that turbid 
stream altogether, which had become suddenly swollen by Hoods 
from the eastward. The party.now shaped a more northern conr.se 
homewards, than they otherwise would have done, in hopes of 
meeting with the long-lost Macquarie River, which they bad not 
seen since the) quitted Bathurst, the downs of which it waters. All 
travellers, in exploring new tracts of country, are subjected more 
or less to sudden vrri.s.situdes: in tliis expedition to trace the 
source of the Lachlan, tliese were numerous, and oftentimes of a 
distressing character. The simple mention of one of these 
changes, arising out of the circumstances of the country, may hei e 
suffice, rive weeks were employed in traversing {hose steppes 
over which the waters of the Lachlan are dispersed, and on no one 
occasion, during that period, did the party meet with a diy spot, 
on which to encamp at the close ^pf the day. On the contrary, 
comfortlt'S*s as it really was, still, having been for sometime ac¬ 
customed to accommodate themselves to circumstances, they 
cheerfully sought repose from the fatigues of the day, upon any 
part of those wet plains, where exhaustion, and approaching 
night, had obliged them to halt. 

On leaving the right bank qf the T/achlan, hoM'ever, Mr. Oxley 
entered on a country, in point of charactei*, the very . jverse of that 
^Inch he had recently quitted. For nearly a hundred m^les the 
expedition had to encounter* those privations, which are iuevi- 
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table in a* tract of country^ where, from extreme sterility, neitjier 
water nor pasturage for the horses could occasionally be found; 
and where the surface, although somewhat elevated above the low 
plains, which the travellers had just left, being, for a cpnsiderable 
extent, of a light, red, sandy soil, was only capable of producing a 
scrubby vegetation, alone interesting*to the botanist. At length, 
however, upon passing to the eastward of those arul regions, they 
• reached a better country, and one that improved daily as they 
advanced. Hills lightly wooded, and grassy to their very snniinits, 
appeared before them : these were found to furi\ish springs, which 
formed small rivulets in the adjoining valleys, in one of which, of 
considerable extent and romantic appearance, to which the name 
of Wellington was given, they found, with no small satisfaction, 
a river, flowing silently to the N.W. This was the Macrpiaiie, so 
long the object of their search. The discovery of this nver, at 
distance of one hundred nnles to the nortli-we.st of Bathurst, in a 
measure recompcn.sed the travellers for all their toils on the 
Lachlan; and Mr. Oxley’s report of it to the local government, 
inducing the hope that it would, when increased by other tiibutary 
streams, find its way to the sea, a new expedition w'as diiecled, 
in the winter of the follow'ing year, to explore it downwards lft>m 
Wellington Valley. 

Great expectations were entertained from this second ex[)edition, 
and the disappointment, therefore, w'assevcie, when the Macquarie 
was traced to a low marshy interior, in a north-westerly direction ; 
where the hills again disappearedT and the country becoming * per¬ 
fectly level,’ the flooded river eluded furtiier pursuit, by spreading 
its waters far and wide, between the conipas.s-points^of N.W. and 
N.E. This expanse of shoal water our indefatigable Surveyor- 
General explored in a boat, amidst reeiii of such height, that 
having at last ‘ totally lost sight of land and trees,’ he wa.s obliged 
to return to the party w hich he had left encamped on Mount Hariis 
—a detached hill on the river’s bank, elevated about two hundied 
feet above the plane of the neighbouring flats. Having thus fol¬ 
lowed the * Macquarie also to a reedy morass, of apparently 
unbounded extent, beyond v\hich (in a wesleily direction) it was, 
at that period, perfectly impossible to penetrate, Mr. Oxley tleter- 
inined (with such means as hC: had at command) to pioseciite his 
discoveries easterly, in the parallel 31° 15', in whicli latitude his 
examination of the river had terminated. In that mo.tl arduous 
portion of his journey, he encountered numerous difficulties before 
he was fully eua’bled to emerge from the marshes, to firmer and 
more elevated grounds. In his progress easterk, Li\erpool Plains, 
•diui a hilly, nicluresque, and well-watered country Tvere discovered, 
and l^e reached the coast at Port Macquarie, in 3l|^° S. latkinie; 
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from which the expedition returned southerly along 'shore to Port 
Jackson. Highly important to the cS)loiiy as were these acqui- 
Ations to its geographical knowledge, still the result of the last 
researches, respecting the termination of the Macquarie, seem, for 
a time, to have damped the ardour of the Colonial Government 
for further discoveries in the4iiterior. » 

Up to that period, (1819) the colonists knew nothing of the 
southern country, beyond the cow-pastures, where that extensive 
patch of thicket, called the * Bargo-brush,’ formed a boundary,' 
which had not been penetrated. At length, about this time, both 
that and the Wombat-brush, in Argyle, were passed, and a third 
river flowing inland, and called by the aborigines ‘ Morrumbidgec,' 
was discoveied. Minor excursions were immediately afterwards 
made by individuals into that interesting country, where many fine 
tracts ot land were found, which have since proved of great value 
to the grazier. It was not, however, until the winter of 1823, that 
an extensive tract of undulated country, clear or timber, and 
watered by the Morriinibidgee, was discovered by a party, con¬ 
ducted by an officer of the navy, at a point nearer to its source 
than had before been seen. This open country, which was named, 
upj)ii its discovery, * Brisbane Downs,* the travellers learnt from 
a tribe of natives was called in aboriginal language, * Monaroo;* 
and its extent was described by the Indians as very consi¬ 
derable. These tine sheep-walks were ascertained, by accu¬ 
rate observations, to lie immediately to the eastward of the meridian 
of 149°, and were found to cxle^nd upwards of forty miles to the 
southward of the paJallel of 3G° 15', which appears to be the 
latitude of their northern skirts. 'Hiey are further described as 
being boundfti on the cast by the coast range of hills, which give 
an interior direction to Vhe course of the streams, by which they 
are permanently waterfed j and on their western side, by those lofty 
mountains, now’ known by the native name Warragong. 

The elevation of Brisbane Dowms, above the sea-shore (distant 
from them to the eastward about seventy miles), although it has 
never been measured, cannot be less than two thousand feet; and 
as they are in higher latitude than other portions of land, within 
the present boundaries of the colony, the climate may probably 
be found more congenial to the grow,th of wool and the constitution 
of sheep, than that of those extensive tracts of pastoral country, 
from which the colonists are annually obtaining so many thousand 
fleeces for the Biiglish market. The mean height of any one 
point of the great Warragong Chain, w'hich appears to extend 
without interruption to Wilson’s Promontory (the southernmost 
extremity of the Australian continent), has not yet been determined. 
That portion, however, of what may be called the i^ackbone of 
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the counlyy, is, probably, of greater elevation above the level 
of the ocean than any other * range of mountains along the ea^ern 
coast, cither within or beyond the tropic, since its summit is nbt 
simply covered with snow during the winter months, but has been 
seen perfectly white at other seasons of the year. 

At th(i same time that these important geographical researches 
wer^ carrying on in the southern parts of the colony, I was 
occupied with a party in the elevated country ^n the north of 
Bathurst, in which direction, at a distance of ii% miles from that 
settlement, the Cudgeegong, a tributary to tlie Macquarie, had 
been previously discovered, and stock stations erectedP cyi its banks. 

In my excursion through that mountainous country, I succeeded 
not only in effecting a clear, well-defined route for the grazier to 
Liverpool Plains from Batliiirst, but also in bringing the settlers 
of the latter district in direct communication ^vitll those farmers, 
who had taken their lands on Hunter’s River. * 

The year 1824 had nearly passed away without the smallest 
addition being made to the knowledge already acquired of the 
interior country to the south of Port Jackson. Towards its close, 
however, Messrs. Hovell and Ilumc, two enterprising agricul¬ 
turists (and the latter a native of the colony, possessing a gon- 
siderable local knowledge), undertook a journey in a south¬ 
westerly direction from Argyle, with the design of reaching the 
sea-coast near Bass’ Strait, and of ascertaining the nature of the 
intermediate country, of which the colonists, at that time, knew 
absolutely nothing. . In their outfit for such an arduous excur¬ 
sion, the Colonial Government afforded bnt a partial assistance. 
Their more perfect equipment w'as derived f|;oni their own farms; 
and the results therefore of their tour claimed for them, very justly, 
the greater share of merit. Our travellers took their departure 
from a stock-station near Lake George, viiWi the intention of pur¬ 
suing a direct course to the south-west. This line of route, how¬ 
ever, led them into great and insurmountable difficulties, for they 
soon found themselves entangled in a range of mountains con¬ 
nected witl^ those of the Morrumbidgee, through which they could 
not possibly penetrate. They, however, soon perceived, that the 
only w'ay by which they could extricate themselves and cattle fiom 

* Whilst en^a^^d at Moreton Bay*(to the north of Port .T.'ickson)^ in the winter of 
1828, 1 peretruted to the base of a range of mountains bearing S.S.W. about sixty 
miles from that [HUial settlement. 

The principal summit of that range, which wrs named at the time ‘Mount Lindesay,’ 
I ascertained, by trigonometry, to be four thousand seven hundred and fifty feet above 
the plane of the coufttry on which it stood, and the spot I had encamped ou j and this 
latter I found, by the mean of several barometrical observations, to be nine hundred 
and fifty.three feet above the shores of Moreton Bay: thus making the mean height of 
‘ Mount Lindsay * five thousand seven huu&red feet alxtve the level of the sea,—an ele¬ 
vation by far Uie most considerable that has been measured and ascended |>y Buro- 
peamfSn that country. * 
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theij difficulties, without being absolut^y obliged to retrace their 
stpps to the point whence they had originally set out, W'as to pro¬ 
ceed, in the first instance, more to tlie w’estw'ard, before they 
attempted to make any southing. This they effected without mate¬ 
rial injury to their burdened cattle, and having passed to the west- 
W'ard of the mciidian of 148'",‘ they found no further imp'odiments 
in their route ti^the south-west, having broadly on their leit Irand, 
or a little to the eastward of them, the great VVarragong Chain. In 
latitude 30°, the party crossed a river, w hich derived its source from 
tho^ siiow'-ciad mountains, and was fiovving with considerable 
rapidity amOng the hills .towards the north-west. To that stream, 
which, in consequence of its depth and w'idth, (exceeding one 
hundred yards,) they had some difficulty in passing, they gave the 
name of ' Hume.’ Their journey was now conducted through a 
fine, open, thinly-timbered country; its surface w'as, for the most 
part, hilly, or moderately undulated, and occasionally, to diversify 
the scene, there broke upon the view a patch of plain, without a 
tree, but abundantly clothed with a grassy vegetation. This pas¬ 
toral country was found, even in the summer months, well watered 
by streamlets from the hills around, the waters of which, collecting, 
hadiforiiied a second river, to which our travellers gave the name 
of ‘ the Ovens,’ upon fording it in latitude 3(>° 40'. This was 
described as being of less magnitude than the Hume, but its 
stream was of equal velocity, and the direction given it by a break in 
the hills, and ihe^pparent inclination of the country, w'as also to 
the north-west; in which bearing, wherever a commanding posi¬ 
tion on the hills afforded the party a view, a declining vvoodeil 
country was observed, with scarcely a single elevation. 

Southeily, the land cqptinued equally good, but rising in alti¬ 
tude, presented a more,broken, irregular surface to our travellers, 
who, how'ever, patiently surmouiiting the difficulties which lay 
in their way, at length came to a third stream, to which they gave 
the name of ‘ Goulburn.’ This river, which was formed by a 
junction of several streamlets, which canie from the hills to the 
eastward, ran southerly in the direction of the courseqjursued by 
the expedition as far as latitude 37°, when it also took a decided 
bend towards the north-west. 


The exploring parly now passed the meridian of 146°, and 
beheld before them the coast range of hills. This proved to them 
a source of no small encouragement to continue their journey, for 
they had began to despair of reacliing the sea-coast, in consequerato 
of the exhausted condition of their burdened beasts, and of the Ms 
which they had .sustained in their stock of provisions, by accli^hts 
and the great hcat o‘f the weathtS'. A beautiful country, hovvever, 
appeared before them, and as it exhibited an alternation of plain 
and woodlj|nd of like interest, as aff ording an unlimited range of 
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sheep and cattle pasture, tJiey had the more inducement to pivsue 
their route to the southward cheerfully; and this they did until«t 
length they reached salt water and a sandy shore. 

On the iGth of December of the above year, Messrs, Hovell and 
Hume arrived at the northern shore of what they consideied 
Western*Port, notwithstanding they'looked in vain for the large 
isladd, which the charts show us lying within it. /I'his was, how¬ 
ever, their mistake; for, without being aware of it, they had actu¬ 
ally effected more than had been oiiginally expected of then|j for 
they had made the north-eastern side of Port l*hilli|f—a large bay 
on- the south coast, half a degree to the westward of ftie point at 
which they had supposed themselves at the time to have arrived. 
Of this fact the late Mr. Oxley was assured, when it was seen that 
their report of the extent of the Port they had made on the coast, 
and the country to the northward of it, agreed so fully nith wlijit 
was known of bath from the year 1803; when Port Phillip was 
visited by Mr. Charles Grimes, at that time surveyor-general, who 
w'as sent to survey the harbour more iiiiriutely than either Captain 
Flinders or the discoverer of it. Lieutenant John Murray, R.N., 
were enabled, in the preceding year, to effect. 

Jn their journey back to the colony, which they immedJ?itely 
commenced, Messrs. Hovell and Hume pursued a line of route 
altogether to the westward of their outward-bound track; and thus, 
by travelling on a much low'er level, avoided entirely that broken 
hilly country, which had proved so harassing to |||eir cattle in their 
former journey. • 

The extent to which this line of country will, doubtless, be ere 
long occupied by the colonists, may be uneferstood by de.scribing 
it as stietching south-westerly from .35° «»f latitude to the shores of 
Port Phillip in 38°. The boundary, w its eastern side, is a 
diagonal line, drawm from the meridian of 149°, as it passes the 
parallel of 35°, to longitude 145^°; cutting the latitude of .38°; as 
that line will, most projiably, intersect the bluff terminating points 
of ridges, forming abutments against the great eastern chain: 
whilst its Vesterii limit may be defined by another diagonal line 
continued from about 147°, where the parallel of 35° passes it, 
until it meets the meridian of 145°, in latitude of .37°. 'Hie local 
knowledge of which we are*now in possession, indu(»es us to view 
it as extremely probable that, with the exception of any narrow 
belts of alluvial laud which may extend along the immediate banks 
of the three rivers discovered by these travellers, a great extent of 
low steril region exists to the westward of the last-mentioned line 
of liinitat.on, being, probably, a continuation of that arid desert 
which is shown on Mr. Oxley’s 5harl, lying between the parallels 
of 83° and 35°, and under the meridians of 146° and 147°*—a 
country literally a perfect waste, entirely destitute of water at aii;r. 
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season, if we except those small quantities of rain which occa¬ 
sionally fall and are caught in the shallot excavations of sandstone 
rocks on the ridges, from which alone the party of the expedition 
of 1817 derived their scanty supply, after quitting their boats on 
the Lachlan Hiver. 

To that valuable tract of country, first laid open to our view by 
the above-mentipned indefatigable persons, the attention of future 
emigrants ^Yili, doubtless, be directed; since, from the fact of its 
being bounded immediately on the east by the Warragong Chain, 
no ^Libts calXibe entertained of its being found, when occupied, 
far better watered than tlje country already located, and less liable 
to the effects of those droughts wliich have so frequently distressed 
the northern parts of tiie colony,—its higher southern latitude 
giving it, as a further recommendation, a cooler climate and one 
which more resembles that of England. 

With the exception of my examination of the w'estern and 
''northern sides of Liverpool Plains in the month of May, 1825, 
which enabled me to furnish something more than what had been 
previously known of those extensive levels, our stock of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge received no accession during either that or the 
follofving year. The year 1827, however, a uew scene opened to 
the colonists; for a journey which the late Mr. Oxley had himself 
at one period contemplated, was determined on, viz,, to explore 
the entirely unknown country, lying on the western side of the 
dividing range, between Hunter’s River in latitude 32° and More- 
ton Bay in latitime 27** S. For ‘this purpose a well appointed 
expedition, equipped fully for an absence of five months, was 
placed by the Coloni&i Government under my direction. 

On the 30th of Apri|. of that year, (1827,) having provided 
myself W'ith the necessary instruments,* and with an escort of 
six servants and eleven hbrscs, I took my departure from a station 
on an upper branch of Hunter’s River, and upon crossing the 
dividing range to the westward, at a mean elevation above the 
level of the sea of three thousand and eighty feet, I pursued my 
journey northerly, through an uninteresting forest country, skirt¬ 
ing Liverpool Plains on their eastern side. As it is my intention 
to lay before the public, erelong, a narrative of this journey, 
which, in cojisequeuce of the long d'.'ought by which this part of 
the country had suffered, cost my party no ordinary exertions, I 
trust that an outline of it will now be sufficient. 

On the 11th of May, we crossed (in latitude 31° 2') Mr. Oxley’s 
track easterly towards Port Macquarie in 1818, and from that 
point the labours of the expedition commenced on ground previ- 
ously untrodden *by fcivilized man. It was my original design to 

* ^^LinSDg these instruments was an excellent portable rnountain-barometcr 
Aones, which, by care, 1 succeeded in carrying throughout the jorimey uninjured. 
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have takcip a fresh departure to the northward, from the point at 
which the late Surveyor*@eneral had passed the river named by 
him the ^ Peel,’ upon our reaching the above-mentioned parallSl, 
and which bore from a spot on which vi^e had encamped, due east 
about twelve miles : however, the intermediate country, although 
Mr. 0)Jey had passed it, proved too elevated and rocky for my 
heayily-burdened horses; and I was, therefore, obl^ed to continue 
the course of the expedition to the north under thc^eridian of our 
tents, (viz. 150^°,) being well aware that as the final course of 
that river was towards the interior, we should cross its chdlinel 
whenever the chain of lofty hills which bounded us .on the east, 
and which appeared to stretch far to the north, should either 
terminate or become so broken as to allow of its escape through 
them to a lower level. Thus we continued our journey to the 
north through a barren, but densely-timbered country, of fre¬ 
quently brushy character, and altogether very indifferently wateretl. 
Each day as we advanced, our barometer showed us that these ^ 
poor forest-grounds, which, to ad(#to the difficulty of penetration, 
were occasionally traversed by low arid ridges of argillaceous 
ironstone and clayslale, rose in elevation from the low level of the 
northern margin of Liverpool Plains, which I found to be^nly 
eight *hundred and forty feet above the level of the sea. This 
rise of surface was, however, most gradual; for, after a march of 
forty miles directly to the north, we found on reaching the bank 
of a small stream, a branch evidently of the Peel, that we had 
attained but a mean height oLoiie thousand lline hundred feet 
above the sea-coast—an elevation which wfts too inconsiderable to 
produce any obvious change for the better^ either in the growth 
of the timber, the nature of the soil, or of the scanty herbage. 
Through those gloomy woods, with scarcely a trace of either 
Indian or kangaroo, we patiently pursueiPour way until the IQth 
of May, when, upon passing the parallel of 30 ^, we descended 
from some stony hills to the head of a beautiful well-watered 
valley, aifording abundance of the richest pasturage, and bounded, 
on either ^ide, by a bold and elevated rocky range. This grassy 
vale we followed northerly about sixteen miles to its termination 
at the left bank of a large river, which, in seasons less unfavourable 
to vegetation, appeared evidently a stream of considerable magni¬ 
tude. This was the Peel of Mr. Oxley; which, after pursuing its 
course to the north for upwards of a degree of latitude from the 
point at which that officer had passed it in 1818, had at length 
forced its parage through a break in the eastern ranges, and, 
passing the lower extremity of the valley in latitude 29° 51', flowed 
on towards an open country observed beyond ^it at north-west. 
So considerable was the dip of the vale, along which our route 
hadfextended, that we found ourselves in the channel of this river, 
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again nearly on*the level of the northern or lower sides ^of Liver¬ 
pool* Plains—the mean of the results ofcour morning and evening 
observations of the barometer giving us only nine hundred and 
eleven feet. The channel of the Peel, which, at this period, ex¬ 
hibited a bed of gravel two hundred and fifty yards in breadth, is, 
in Reasons of long rains, entirely filled by floods to the depth of 
twelve and fifteen feet, as w'as obvious from the marks of those 
freshes on the ifpper banks. The long continuance of dry weather, 
which hud alike distressed the colony and these distant parts of 
the interior, had, however, reduced its stream to a mere rill, which 
we forded without difficulty. Passing the channel of this river, by 
v\hich a considerable traCt of broken mountainous country to the 
S.E. is drained, we resumed our journey to the north, between 
the meridian of l50° and 151°. Our course led us through a 
variety of country; for, on quitting the river, we traversed a barren, 
brushy tract, which extended more or less for fourteen miles; 
beyond, however, the land materially improved, and as it was less 
encumbered with small timber ^nd more open to the action of the 
atmosphere, a considerable growth of grass was produced. A 
succession of open forest hills of moderate elevation, and narrow 
intermediate valleys, with an occasional patch of plain, of a good 
soil, characterised the line of country, which the expedition after¬ 
wards crossed; and although the land (the mean elevation of which 
did not exceed eleven hundred feet) was, generally speaking, rich, 
and productive of much grass, it was, nevertheless, distressing to 
meet with tracts, many miles in extent, entirely destitute of w'ater. 
Traces of the natives were frequent, although not of recent date. 
We met, however, with beither the wandering Indian nor any 
desciiption of animal, for the parched state of vegetation and the 
distressed condition of tlAa country generally, had evidently driven 
both to other parts of tli^ interior, where the means of sustaining 
life were less precarious, or, at least, where a permanent supply of 
water, although it might be in a stagnant state, was to be obtained. 
Hitherto our view tow'ards the west had been circumscribed by a 
continued chain of ihinly-wooded ridges, which had^ extended, 
northerly, parallel to the course we were daily pursuing. On 
reaching the latitude of 29° KV, which wc did on the 25th of the 
month, all the bills to the westward of our line of route terminated, 
and a level, dpen interior, of vast expanse, bounded on the north 
and iiortiuwest by a distant horizon, broke suddenly on our view ! 
At north-west, more particularly, it was evident to all of us that the 
country had a most decided dip, and on that bearing, the line of 
sight extended over a great extent of densely wooded, or brushed, 
land, the monotonous aspect of w'hich was here and there relieved 
by a brown patch of plain: of tliese some were so remote as to 
appeal* a mere speck on the ocean of land before us, on whicb-the 
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eye sought anxiously for a rising smoke, as indicative * 0 ? the pre¬ 
sence of the wandering ahprigines; but in vain : for, excepting in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a river of the larger magnitude, 
these vast solitudes may be fairly said to be almost entirely without 
inhabitants. We had now all the high grounds on our right hand, 
or to the cast of us, and before us, at north, a level, wooded 
country. * With an anxious curiosity*to explore so extraordinary a 
regi^Jn, we continued our route on the 26th of Ma^, from a rocky 
creek, where we had rested upon some tolerable pasture. Our 
elevation above the sea-shorc, w'c found by our barometer to be 
one thousand two hundred and tw’enty-eight feet, and* we soon dis¬ 
covered that w^e had entered a barren nvaste, over*whicli was 
spread a loose sand, (the debris of the prevalent rock formation 
of the eastern hills,) which gave it a deseft-like aspect. A 
blighted kind of the iron-bark tree, (apparently Eucalyptus resiiii- 
fera,) scarcely twenty-five feet high, clothed its surface, on which 
were here and thcre.interspersed dense patches of underwood, com¬ 
posed of plants formerly observecL||n the western skirts of Liver¬ 
pool Plains. In this stage of our*uruey we crossed the.parallel 
of 29 °, in about the meridian of 150° 40'; and having very little 
expectation of meeting with water, in any state, in so arid a region, 
we were most agreeably surprised to find the channel of a ilver 
from eighty to one hundred yards in width, winding its course to 
the w'cslward. This stream, W'hich received the name of Du- 
maresq's River, although greatly reduced by drought, presented, 
nevertheless, a handsome piece of water, half a mile in length, 
about thirty yards in width, ancC evidently >iery deep. My baro¬ 
meter, which 1 set up on the gravelly btjd of the river, gave me 
only eight hundred and forty feet of elevation above the sea-coast, 
from which we were distant to the westwnrd about one hundred 
and seventy English miles. 

It was my full intention to have continued my course in the 
direction of the meridian, at least to the parallel of 27°, before I 
made the least easting towards the coast-line; this design, how¬ 
ever, the existing circumstances of the country we had penetrated 
compelled iTie to abandon; for the great debility to which the 
whole of my horses were reduced, by the labours of the journey 
through a line of country parched up by the drought, at once 
obliged me to pursue a more*eastern course; in whieii direction, 
upon gaining the higher lands, I could alone expect to meet with 
a belter pasture, than that on which they had for some time sub¬ 
sisted. 

On our new course to the northward and eastward, we had to 
struggle through a desert waste for many mile$, before we gained 
a more undulated surface to the eastward of 151% when the country 
throu|;h which we journeyed for about thirty miles; preseirted a 
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succession of thinly wooded stony hills, or low ridges of sandstone 
rock, separated from each other by naarow valleys, in which my 
Uklf-famished horses met with but scanty subsistence. At length, 
on the 5th of June, having gained an elevation of about nine 
hundred feet above the bed of Diiraaresq’s River, we reached the 
confines of a superior country. It was exceedingly cheering to 
my people, after they had traversed a waste oftentimes of the most 
forbiddingly ariifl character, for a space, more or less, of eighty miles, 
and had borne, with no ordinary patience, a degree of privation to 
which I had well nigh sacrificed the weaker of my horses—to ob¬ 
serve, fron\ a* ridge which lay in our course, that they were within 
a day’s march of open dbwns of unknown extent, which stretched, 
easterly, to the base of a lofty range of mountains, distant, appa¬ 
rently, about twemy-five miles. On the Gth and following day, 
we travelled throughout the w'hole extent of these plains, to the 
fbot of the mountains extending along their eastern side, and the 
following is the substance of my observations on their extent, soil, 
and capability. A 

These extensive tracts of ^ar pastoral country, which were 
subsequently named Darling Downs, in honour of his Excellency 
thejGovernor, are situated in, or about, the mean parallel of 28° S., 
along which they stretch east, eighteen statute miles to the meridian 
of 152°. Deep ponds, supported by streams from the highlands, 
immediately to the eastward, extend along their central lower fiats; 
and these, when united, in a wet season, become an auxiliary to Con- 
damine’s River—a stream which yvinds its course along their south¬ 
western margin. The downs, w'e remarked, varied in breadth in 
different parts of their lengthened surface: at their western ex¬ 
tremity they appeared not to exceed a mile and a half, whilst 
towards their eastern Unfits, their width might be estimated at three 
miles. The low'er grOirnds, thus permanently watered, present 
fiats, which furnish an almost inexhaustible range of cattle pasture 
at all seasons of the year—the grasses and herbage generally ex¬ 
hibiting, in the depth of winter, an extraordinary luxuriance of 
growth. From these central grounds, rise dovvns of a^rich, black, 
and dry soil, and very ample surface; and as they furnish an 
abundance of grass, and are conveniently w'atered, yet perfectly 
beyond the reach of those floods, whi^ch take place on the fiats in a 
season of rains, they'constitute a valuable and sound sheep pasture. 
We soon reached the base of some hills, connected laterally with 
that stupendous chain of mountains, the bold outline of which we 
had beheld with so much interest during the three^preceding days. 
'I'hese hills we found clothed, from their foot upwards, with an 
underw’ood of l]ie densest description, in tlic midst of which, and 
especially on the ridges, appeared a pine, which 1 immediately 
disco^er^ to be the same species as that observed in 1824, on the 
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Brisbane River. Encamping, I ascended a remarkable square- 
topped mount, vj'hich formed tlie western termination of one 
these ridges; and from its summit had a very extensive view of the 
country lying between north and south, towards the west. At 
N. and N.N.W. w'e observed a succession of heavily-timbered 
ridges, eaitending laterally from the more elevated chain of moun- 
tainsfc immediately to the cast, which evidently fjirms the main 
dividing range in this part of the country ; whilst from north-west 
to west, and thence to south, within a range of twenty miles, a 
most beautifully diversified landscape, made up of bill and dale, 
woodland, and plain, appeared before us,. • 

Large patches of land, perfectly clear of trees, lying to the north 
of Darling Downs, were named Peel’s Plains, ||hilst others, bear¬ 
ing to the south and south-east, and which presented an undulated 
surface with a few scattered trees, w'cre called after the late Mr^. 
Canning. Directing our view beyond Peel’s Plains to the north¬ 
west, an expanse of fiat, wooded country met the eye, being evi¬ 
dently a continuation of those vast libels, which vve had frequently 
observed, in the progress of our journey, extending to life west¬ 
ward of our line of route, and which, it was now perceived, were 
continued northerly at least to the parallel of 27°. • 

In a valley w’hich led to the immediate base of the mountain- 
barrier, I fixed my northernmost encampment, determining, as 
1 had not the means of advancing further in consequence of the 
state of my provisions and the low condition of my horses, to 
employ a short period in a partkil examination of the principal 
range, to the western base of which we Jiacf penetrated from the 
soiHhward, through a considerable portion of barren interior. In 
exploring the mountains immediately abov^e our tents, with a view' 
more especially of ascertaining how far a passage could be effected 
over them to the shores of Moreton Bay, t remarkably excavated 
part of the main range was discovered, which appeared likely to 
prove a very practicable pass through these mountains from the 
eastward. Its more particular examination, however, 1 left to the 
period of a visit, by sea, to Moreton Bay, which 1 had already 
contemplated, and which I was enabled to effect in the course of 
the succeeding year (1829). And die brief notice of my having 
thus, in a most satisfactory nmnner, connected my sketch of the 
Brisbane P-iver country with this pass, and with the lands to the 
westward, W'ill be seen in another part of this paper. 

The situation of my tents in the valley w'as determined to be as 
follows. Latitude, by meridional altitudes of tlie sun being the 
mean of five observations, 28° 10' 45" south. Longitude, by ac¬ 
count corrected by bearings taken jto fixed points on or near the 
coast-line, and compared with the mean results of several sets of 
distances of the sun and star an tares from the moon, 152“ 7' 45" E, 
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The variation of the compass was found by azimuths to be 8 18 
E. * The mean height of tlie spot above? the level of the sea, by the 
mercurial column noted morning and evening, was one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and seventy-seven feet; and its distance 
from the penal settlement on the Brisbane River, which bore 
by compass about nortii-ea&t from us, was estimated,at about 
seventy-five statute miles. Circumstances now urged nm to 
commence my journey homewards, and this I determined to pro¬ 
secute with as much despatch as the condition of my horses ' 
and the nati^rc of the country would admit of. 1 had also resolved 
to pursue!my course to the southward, under the meridian of 
our encampment, as tliat would lead us through a tract of per¬ 
fectly unknown ipuntry, lying nearly equidistant between our 
outward-bound track and the coast-line. 

On the l6th of June, therefore, I again put my people in 
motion, and quitting the vale in which we had rested, (and which 
I had named after the late Captain Logan, at that period com¬ 
mandant of Moreton Bay,) Ilhaped my course to the southward; 
and after passing through a fine, open, forest tract, abounding in 
excellent pasturage, in nine miles gained the north-eastern skirts 
of,Canning Downs, of which I had had a view from a station on 
the hills which w’e had left. 

At the close of the 18th, after penetrating an uninteresting forest, 
chiefly of red gum (Eucalyptus rohusta,) we reached the borders of 
a broken mountainous country, which exhibited a geological struc¬ 
ture, that had not been previously met with in any part of our jour¬ 
ney. The rock was d vevy hard granite, in which the quartz, greatly 
preponderating, was unusually large; and at this stage of our home¬ 
ward-bound journey our difliculties commenced. During the 
succeeding w'eek, our daily journies were attended with great 
fatigue both to my piople and horse.s; for being surrounded by 
high lands, W'e had no alternative but to pursue our way southerly, 
from one rocky range to another of greater elevation; until at 
length we found ourselves upon an opeif heath, totally devoid of 
trees, but covered with a low, scrubby vegetation, and interspersed 
with small patches of spongy swamp, in aspect similar to parts 
of the Blue Mountains to the westward of Port .lackson. And 
although the base continued of granite, and the diflerence of latitude 
was nearly 5°, yet the same species of plants as are to be observed 
upon those elevated ranges of the colony w'ere, for the most part, 
to be found. At noon of the 25th, our latitude, observed on a 
very bleak sterile spot on those mountains, (two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-nine feet above the sea-shore,) was 28^ 45' S., 
and our longitude* reduced from the meridian of our encampment 
in J^ogaa Vale, was about 151° 59' E. From that point, notwith- 
•lltanditi^our elevation, our view towards the east wa^* alto- 
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gether circumscribed by lofty ranges, whose summits lowered 
far above tke height wc had attained. In the course of the suc¬ 
ceeding day, the progress of the expedition to the south waS 
arrested by a most wild and frightful region, which obliged me at 
oncd to seek a more practicable country, by directing the course 
of my pa^fy to the westward, in which direction we, with diffi- 
cultyj^ gained a lower level, and thence prosecuted our journey 
to the south-west, by such stages as the reduced strength of my 
* horses was able to accomplish. On passing to the southward of 
the parallel of 29°, which we did in longitude 151° 32' E,, we 
again forded Dumaresq’s River about fifty miles nearer jts source, 
or to the eastward of the point at which weliad discovered it on our 
outward-bound journey. Here our barometer^ave us an eleva¬ 
tion of one thousand and forty feet above the le^of the sea, which 
showed a mean fall of four feet per mile, between the two fords. 

On the 9th of J uly, after having traversed in a south-western di-* 
rection a great diversity of country, in general of broken, rocky sur¬ 
face, wc fell in with our former trapck, and on the following day . 
crossed the channel of what 1 had considered the Peel, but which I 
subsequently named the G wydir, upon finding it formed by a junction 
of Mr, Oxley’s River with another as large, to which I gave the tjjle 
of Horton’s River. This latter has a course parallel to the Peel, 
through a valley lying to the w'estward of it, along which 1 was 
again enabled to direct my party to the south many miles, before 
a series of elevated forest ridges, stretching laterally from Hard- 
wicke’s range of Mr. Oxley, oin^ more obliged us to climb the 
hills. These we ascended from the head^of the vale, by a steep 
acclivity, and, at an elevation of one thousand,three hundred feet 
above its level, resumed our course to the south. Among these 
hills we again observed granite, but of a^eddish appearance, in 
consequence of the quantity and colour of tile felspar which might 
be seen disseminated through the rock, of which Hardwicke’s 
range is evidently formed; the elevation, above the level of the sea, 
of whose curiously formed cubical and chimney-shaped summits 
cannot be le^ than three thousand five hundred feet. I’he vege¬ 
tation of this group of hills exhibited nothing remarkable; the 
ridges M'ore generally grassy, but the graminetEf as well as the 
timbers, which were of JEucalyptus, were of species freejuent in the 
colony. At the close of our second day’s journey, we had traversed 
these lateral ranges to their southern side, which overlooked an 
apparently level, wooded country, extending to Liverpool Plains, the 
greater body of >i'hich at length appeared before us to the south¬ 
west, at a distance of forty miles. Repeatedly, in our attempts to 
descend to the lower country, were,w'e stopped* by, rocky ravines 
several hundred feet in depth; and it was not without considerable 
difiicuKy and danger to the horses that we gained the levels beneath 
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us, having actually descended a woodetl ridge, from whicli there 
wa^ an abrupt declivity of one thousalid five hundred and forty 
feet. After a severe inarch of thirty miles through a barren forest, 
for the most part of blighted Iron-bark, furnishing but little pas¬ 
turage and still less water, we at length arrived at Barrow’s Valley 
of Mr. Oxley, uhicli, in seasons of long rains, is evii^ently laid 
under water by the overflow of Field’s River, which, m its 
course inland^'we met meandering north-west, through the adja¬ 
cent forest. On the bank of this river, where I gave my horses a* 
day’s rest n[)on the richest meadow-land we had seen in the whole 
tour, it was with pleasure that 1 hailed the colonial blue gum 
{Eucahjptuspipnrita) of stupendous size, the alluvial grounds on 
each bank prodm^ng also the herbage of the flooded flats of the 
Havvkesbury River in the colony. On the 20lh of Jidy, we rc- 
sjimed our route to the southw'ard, and after puisuing a steady 
‘couisc for about twenty-seven miles tlirough a barren, brushy 
country, not nine hundred feet above the level of the sea, we 
passed the northern margin of*Liverpool Plains, throughout which, 
such had been the effect of drought, that we crossed their exten¬ 
sive surface almost to the foot of the dividing range (a space of 
t\xpnty-five miles) before we found water for the horses or ourselves. 
Oil the 28lh my party repassed the Mountain Range, and after an 
absence of thirteen weeks, w'C returned to the station from wliich 
we had departed, on the IJnnter, having, in that period, traversed 
upwards of eight hundred miles of e\ery description of country. 

My report to the Colonial Gi^verimient of this joiiriiey—of the 
spacious downs we <iad^ discovered in latitude 28“—and the con¬ 
siderable tract of very indift'ereut country, in part actual desert, 
that lay between the colony and those extensive pastoral lands, 
immediately suggesteef the importance of examining the space 
betueeii those dow'ii$« and the sea-coast at Moreton Bay; since, 
should the Gap, whicli had been discovered in the main dividing 
range in tlie above parallel, prove, on actual survey, to admit of 
a passage through that chain of inonntiuns, the readiest point of 
access to the very desirable country on their western ^ide would be 
from the shores of Moreton Bay and Brisbane River,—on the banks 
of the latter of which a penal settlement had already been established 
for several years. This inquiry bepame one of tlie objects of my 
voyage from Port .lackson the following year; and its results 
proved every w'ay most satisfactory to the colonial goverimient, and 
the colonists generally. 

As I propose to make some general remarks ^elsewhere on the 
character of the country around Moreton Bay—a country alike 
j[iitere3tHig to ,tlie« botanist ai^ geologist—I will lierc siuij)ly re- 
inark; that in exploring the intermediate tract between the Bris- 
and the point where my overland journey of the pre- 
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coding year had tcniiinalcd, I ascertained that a line of road could 
be easily constructed from the western downs, easterly through tljp 
mountain pass, and thence in a north-eastern direction to the 
head of the navigation of a branch of the Brisbane River, named 
the Bromer; to which point evidently the future produce of the in¬ 
terior beyond those mountains will bb conveyed, since from it the 
mea*!s of water-carriage to shipping in the bay will^e found prac- 
, ticablo at all seasons of the year, whatever may be the efl'ect of 
drought on the land; the tide, w'hich daily sets into the Brisbane 
for lii'ty miles above its mouth, flowing also u}) the channel of the 
Bremer, the depth of w ater in which it augments eight or more 
feet. 

I was happy on this occasion of my visit to the Brisbane River, 
with in part other objects in view, to be enabled to carry on my 
survey from Darling Downs to the very shores of ^Moreton Bay^ 
and in effecting it, 1 derived an additional pleasure, in closing my 
sketch of an extent of intricate country, comprehending from 
Hunter’s River to Brisbane Town, 5° of latitude, to find but a • 
very small error in my longitude. In the winter of the following 
year, (1829,) I again made a voyage to Morcton Bay, where 1 
was engaged more particidarly in botanical research. From iJiat 
most interesting occupation, in so novel and ample a field as the 
banks of the Brisbane River afforded me, 1 found a short period 
of leisure to devote to geographical inquiry ; and, accordingly, in 
an excursion to the north-west, I explored that stream far tow'ards 
its source, through an iiregular*country*, which presented much 
diversity of surface to interest the geogra<)her. During that short 
journey, in which 1 employed a small party* about six weeks, I 
traced the princij)al bianch of the river j^s far north as latitude 
2(r 52', until its channel assumed merely the character of a chain 
of very shallow stagnant pools. In this d^cursion I made such 
observations as fully established two facts, viz. —That the Bris¬ 
bane River, at one period supposed to be the outlet of the marshes 
of the ^'Jucquaric, &c., originates on the eastern side of the divid¬ 
ing range, ifs chief sources being in elevated lands, lying almost 
on the coast line, between the parallels of 2G“ and 27 “; and that 
the main langes, which separate the coast-waters from those that 
flow inland, continue to the iibilh in one unbroken qhain as far 
as the eye could discern from a commanding station near rny most 
distant encampment up the river, and present no opening or 
hollow part in their elevated ridge, through which to admit of a 

—--- 9 _______ 

One of tl c mosx rrinarlialdo points, in that particular tract of country, is a 
coiiiciil dciisely-u'oodod mountain, to tvhidbl prave the iiartieof ‘ Hay’s Peak,' in 
compliment to R. Vt'.IIay, J'isq., the Under-Secretary of State f<»r the Colonics. It 
is situated on the eastern side of the dividing range in hit. 27° 36' S., and* long. 
152° 6'Si. ® 
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road being made, to the interior beyond them. My puss, there¬ 
fore, through those lofty mountains (the mean elevation of M'hich 
above the shores of Moreton Bay cannot be less than four thou¬ 
sand feet) seems thus the only opening to the interior country 
from the coast between the parallels of 26” and 29° south. 

Whilst I was engaged at Moreton Bay, the long droughts to 
which our disTijnt colony has been repeatedly subjected since its 
foundation, and which again visiting that country in 1826, had 
continued with most distressing severity for upwards of three 
years, led the colonial government to inquire into the state of the 
interior, to the westward of the termination of the Macquarie 
River, with the view of attempting to make some discoveries 
in that quarter. Whilst the drought continued, an expedition was 
despatched under the direction of Captain Sturt, an officer 
of his Majesty’s SQth regiment, to Mount Harris, a detached hill 
upon the Macquarie River, where Mr. Oxley had left his boats 
upon proceeding easterly towards the coast. Upon reaching that 
remarkable eminence, which Captain Sturt and the party forming 
his expedition were enabled to do on the 20th of Uecember, he 
ascended the summit to survey the country below. But how 
much had the evaporation of the sun, which, in its operation, had 
continued during a period of three years, changed the face of 
those regions ! The plains which Mr. Oxley had left entirely under 
water in 1818, now presented an expanse of dried up surface, 
which to all appearance extended northerly, without the sligiitest 
semblance of rising aground, to a distant * clear unbroken hori¬ 
zon.’ Encouraged by these appearances, the expedition traced the 
Macquarie, through the last stage of its existence, to the woodlands 
below Mount Harris, vdiere its channel, becoming broken and in 
parts having altogether disappeared on the common level, ceased 
* to exist in any shape as a river,’ In exploring the country be¬ 
yond this point, the party traversed the bed of that extensive 
morass, into which the late surveyor-geperal had ten years pre¬ 
viously descended in his boat: this they now found ‘ a large and 
blasted plain, on which the sun’s rays fell with intense heat;’ the 
ground itself, parched to an extreme, exhibiting in many places 
deep and dangerous clefts, which clearly demonstrated the long 
existende of those droughts, to which every known part of New 
South Wales was at that period exposed. On these inhospitable 
levels. Captain Sturt passed a week; and in that period he 
.skirted three distinct patches of marsh, in which were found 
broken channels of the river, forming so many stagnant lagoons 
or canals, surroui\ded by reeds. 

In whatever direction they advanced to satisfy themselves as to 
the* fate df the Macquarie, whether on the plains or wooded 
grounds, reeds of gigantic stature (the clearest indication of what 
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such a coMHtry is in a regularly wet season) encompassed them, 
and greatly obstructed their progress. Mr. Hume, whose ecj- 
terprising disposition was abundantly manifested in his journey 
to the south coast, which has been already noticed in this 
paper, was associated with Captain Sturt on this occasion. With 
such aid,^he latter proposed to dividd the party, in order to under- 
take^t the same time two distinct excursions, to ascertain more 
, fully the nature and extent of those marshy flats, and set at rest 
any doubts which might be entertained as to the mode in which 
that river terminated—that is, of its non-existeucc* in that low 
country, after the devastating operation, of a drought of three 
years. Accordingly, one party, conducted by Mr, Hume, pro¬ 
ceeded in a north-easterly direction, towards the Castlereagh, whilst 
Captain Sturt himself pursued a course to the north-west. 

It would indeed have been most interesting, at this stage of thq 
expedition, had Captain Sturt been provided with good barome¬ 
ters, to have ascertained the mean height above the level of the 
sea, not only of the lowlands over which the parly had so patiently 
borne the burden and heat of the day, but also of the country 
which Captain Sturt traversed in his excursion to the north-west, 
and which he found, ‘ after travelling between twenty and thirty 
miles,’ began to rise; also his level at the end of his journey, 
w hich was extended to an estimated distance of one hiiudrcd miles, 
whore he ‘ made a hill of considerable elevation, from the summit 
of which he had * a view of other high lands;' one in particular 
to the south-w'est, which he describes as ‘ being a very fine movn- 
tain;' and w'hich he afterwards visited and loiind ‘ of sandstone 
formation,' elevated above the * desert waste* on which it stands, 
one thousand three hundred feet. Captaii^ Sturt, however, had no 
barometer on which he could iu the least ^peud; the iiistruinent 
with which he had been provided on his quilling Sydney, having 
sustained an injury on the Macqudrie, four days before the ex¬ 
pedition reached Mount Harris. 

1’lie observations mad'e during these short excursions, satisfied 
the pai ty, tlfat the river had no existence in any shape beyond the 
‘ third marsh' previously explored. Mr. Hume passed from cast 
to west, along the northern skirts of those extensive reedy flats, 
without either meeting with a’further trace of a channel noi lhcrly, 
or finding water enough to supply his daily wants. And the 
character and direction of tho.se vast flats, as well as the points to 
which the w'aters discharged upon them by the Macquarie iu sea¬ 
sons of prolongdti rains, tend, were now fully determined. 

From the report of CajUain Sturt’s examination of those low¬ 
lands, then, affected as they w'ertf at the time by*droughl, these 
facts piay be gathered. At a distance of about Iwcniy-vight 
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miles below Mount Harris, the flat-lands commenc^j. and there 
the'Macquarie itself ceases to be a fiver, having no banks, or 
continued channel, by M’hich to prevent the dispersion of its 
waters when they rise in rainy seasons. The surface of those 
flats, however, has not one continued dip, but presents a suc¬ 
cession of levels and inclinations, with each a detachet? lagoon¬ 
like channel, {icmmed in on all sides by high reeds which catch 
the w'aters as Ihcy spread; and it is only when these are over¬ 
flowed that the floods spread over the level, * until, ’ as Captain 
Sturt observes, * a sliglit declivity giving them fresh impulse,’ 
they arrivevat a second channel, and so spread to a third, until a 
considerable extent of surrounding country is laid under water. 
When such a general inundation lakes place, as that witnessed 
ill 1818, there is a current through the body of these niarshet,, 
setting, agreeably to the configuration of the ground, (as at length 
^lown to us by Captain Sturt,) lothc north and north-north-east, 
where, uniting with the waters of Morissett’s ponds, tht whole 
is thrown into the chaiuiel of the Castlerergh River. 

To the north-w'est of those marshy grounds, Captain Sturt 
describes the country as rising, and ther* fore pi eventing any flow 
of the waters of the morass to that point of die compass. I'his 
rise of the surface, which I observe is else'’-here described as 
* a table-land with scarcely water to support its inhabitanis,’ 
may be clearly understood as meaning a scries of low terraces 
of dry forest-land, which present a level tract of ground, or 
one but slightly undulated, extending, probably, a considerable 
distance, until a secoftd rise of the ground takes place. And the 
extreme perpendicular elevation of such a tract above the [danc of 
the marshes is far too inconsiderable to justify its being con- 
sidereil a rising hilly country; nor is its actual mean neight above 
the level of the sea raiiild in the least, because it has been ascer¬ 
tained that there are upon its desert-like surface a few' rocky hill^., 
which, standing far detached from each other, appear, when viewed 
willi the country surrounding the base» of each, like so many 
islands in the ocean. This view' of the face of the country bound¬ 
ing the marshes of the Macquarie on the north-wes will as¬ 
suredly be verified, whenever a barometer is carried to that part oi 
the interior. ^ 

Finally, before 1 quit the subject of those low marshy grounds, 
which have excited so much interest and speculation among 
geograpliers since the report of them given by Mr. Oxley, I would 
brii'lly leiuark, that although a drought of unparalleled duration had 
disposed of their waters, so as to enable Captain Sturt and his party 
to tiaverse theij- bed in a dricd.up, hardened state, still, whenever 
a wet season sets in, and rain falls upon the mountainous districts 
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of that cojqny, in the same quantity that it did in the years 1817 
and 1818, it can scarcely be doubted that a like considerahje 
iijundatioii will again take place in that part of the interior; and 
when it is considered (as Captain Sturt informs us) that a space, 
twenty miles in breadth, and more than fifty in length, is subject to 
-be thus ^eluged, can it be a subject of surprise that the late inde¬ 
fatigable surveyor-general, when he descended in hi? boat to such 
an expanse of water, to which lie could perceive neither boundary 
nor shore, should, with no previous knowledge of such a water, or 
of the features of the surrounding country, have conceived himself 
ill the ‘ vicinity of an inland sea or lake,* of the temponiry or more 
)>erniancnt existence of which he did not, nor could he have offered 
an c})inion ? 

Captain Sturt now directed his expedition to the north-w'est, 
with a view to further discoveries, aware as he was, from the ob¬ 
servations he hud previously made during his own short excursion, 
that a clear open count'y was before him in that direction. In 
tlu'ir lontc hi.s party traversed plains * covered with a black scrub,’ 
yet fu'iiishing in parts some good grass. The detached hills 
already spoken of, as »-3lieving the otherwise monotonous aspect of 
that part of the i»»toiior, and in the neighbourhood of which Cap¬ 
tain Stmt had diiected his course, he describes ‘ as gentle pic- 
turesquv.; elevations, f< i the most part covered with verdure.’ Of 
two of these isolated spots, the one ‘ Oxley’s Table Land,’ the 
other ‘ JSew Year’s Jlaiige,’ it appears our indefatigable officer 
determined the positions; theseiNvcre as follows— 

Oxley’s Table Land, lat. 29° 57' 30" S. Jong. 145° 43' 30" E. 

New War’s Range . 30° 21'00" *146° 33'30". 

1' Cf'iitir.uing their journey westerly over this level country, its 
total ' ant of water, excepting in creek/where the supply was 
b'ltli bad and niicertuin, became a source of considerable annoy- 
a.ico to the party; who ultimately were obliged to follow one of the 
water-couises, which, when tracing it to the north-west, brought 
them (on tlie 2d of February) to the left bank of a large river, the 
appearance of which ‘ raised their most sanguine expectations.’ 
To the utter disappointment of the travellers, how'ever, its watere 
were found peifectly salt; and this circumstance was the more 
severely felt, as the horses of the expedition hud travelled long in 
an excessively heated atmosphere, and had been without water a 
considerable time. After making some arrangement in favour of 
hi.s exhausted animals. Captain Sturt, accompanied by Mr. Hume, 
proceeded to explore this river, to which he gavo the name 
of Darling. They followed it in the direction df it-s course (soulli- 
vvesterly), about forty miles, and thronghout found its water? not 
only flot drinkable, but rather becoming, as they advanced moVe 
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coivsiderably impregnated with salt. Jn one part they observed 
‘c-brine-springs,* and the banks throughout were encrusted with 
* salt/ or, probably, with aluminous particles. The breadth of 
the river, at the point they first made it, was estimated at sixty 
yards, and its boundary banks were from thirty to forty feet 
in height—dimensions which they maintained as far Ls it was 
possible to explore the river. 

At length the want of * drinkable water ’ along its bank, and , 
the appearance of a loose red sandy soil, at the point to which the 
patience and perseverance of the travellers had induced them to 
trace the fiver, at onccf destroying all hope of meeting with the 
most scanty supply in the back country, obliged them to give 
up its further examination. The extreme point to which the* 
Darling was traced, and from wbich it continued course 
dnoLigh a level country to the south-west. Captain Sturt marks on 
his map, in latitude 30° lO' south, and longitude 144° bO' east. 

Thus was a portion of the interior of iSIew South Wales, com¬ 
prehending two degrees of longitude to the westward of the part 
to which Mr. Oxley had penetrated in the marshes, explored ; 
and although the country is little better than a desert waste, and, 
thCiefore, cun hold out no prospect of an advantageous ‘ extension 
of the colony in that direction,’ its character, nevertheless, was 
ascertained, and so much of the map of the country, previously 
a blank, was at length filled up. 

The expedition had daily intercourse with the natives who 
inhabit the river and, ad jacent c'bunlry, which it would seem is, 
comparatively speaking, vrell peopled; for Captain Sturt estimates 
that he coidd not Have seen fewer than two hundred and fifty 
of these Indians, amorg whom his party passed on* the most • 
friendly terms, and, indeed, were ^equently indebted to them for 
kindly acts. 

Captain Sturt, however, draws a most melancholy picture 
of these distant regions, which, notwithstanding the popula¬ 
tion found on their surface, were rendered, by the distress of 
the season, scarcely habitable. ‘ T'he natives,’ he observed, ‘ w'cre 
remarked wandering in the desert, and from the badness of 
the water which they were obliged to drink, had contracted a cu¬ 
taneous disease, which was fast cariying them off. Birds, which 
were noticed sitting on the trees, appeared to be gasping for 
existence, amidst the glare of torrid heat. The wild dog, or 
dingo, was seen prowling about in the day-time, being unable 
from debility to avoid the party j and whilst minor vegetation was 
altogether burnt up, the very trees were absolutely drooping from 
the depth to which the drought had penetrated the soil. Several 
of the partj^ were affected by ophthalmia, produced by the rever¬ 
berated heat from the plains which they had traversed, where the 
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thermometer stood in the|hade at three p.m. at 122°, or from, 98° 
to 102° Fahrenheit, at sunset.* ^ « 

The Darling may be justly considered the largest river which 
has been discovered in New South Wales, since it is formed by a 
junction of all the streams which were discovered by Mr. Oxley 
in 1818 ^and these were five in number, each of considerable raag- 
nittide), as well as of those I met with in my journey of 1827; and 
t thus it constitutes the great drain of a tract of mountainous country 
lying between the parallels of 27° and 33^°. But what ultimately 
becomes of this river so sustained, to what other channels it 
becomes united, what course it eventually pursues, 'beyond the 
spot where Captain Sturt and his comrade left it flowing through a 
^desert country to the south-west, or on what coast it is discharged, 
if it redfiy does make the sea at any point, remains wholly un¬ 
known, and is therefore still to be discovered. , 

The party were now glad to direct their steps towards 
Bathurst; but before they finally quitted these parched levels, 
they shaped a course to the eastward, with the view of meeting 
with the Castlereagh, the channel of which (one hundred and 
eighty yards in width) Mr. Oxley experienced no small difficulty 
ill crossing, as the rains which had fallen on the mountains tJ the 
south-east, whence it derives its principal sources, had swollen its 
waters to the level of its upper banks. On making this river they 
traced it down full one hundred miles to its junction with another 
part of the Darling, the water of which they found even saiter than 
it was at the point at which the*cxpedition jiud originally fallen in 
with it; nor did they find a sufficiency hi the Castlereagh to meet 
their daily demands, for its bed was laid Dare ‘ for a distance 
of thirty miles at a stretch,' which obliged our travellers to 
* search the country round * fgr the little^vvater which it had to 
yield them. 

Surrounded as the party were by difficulties in a region ‘ de¬ 
serted by the native tribp,’ scarcely capable of sustaining animal 
life, and in which all the dogs of the expedition fell a sacrifice, 
still Captain Sturt appears to have been unwilling to quit his 
ground; for although the briny waters of the Darling were in 
themselves quite enough to have induced him to have made 
a hasty retreat southerly, to higher grounds and a batter country, 
we, nevertheless, find him 4:rossing the Salt River, to see what the 
country w'as in a north-w’csterly direction; nor does it appear that 
the curiosity of our travellers was at all satisfied, until they had 
penetrated a cbnsiderable distance on that course, where they 
found the ground uniformly level, and the surface in no part broken 
by either creek or minor vtrater-cOurse, the elitirti country around 
being, as far as could be seen from the highest tree, * a bouiidl,ess 
flat,** the elevation of which above the level of the sea was, pro- 
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baldly, not more than five hundred feet. Captain Sturt had at 
length done his utmost; he, therefore, very wisely directed his 
party to the southward, and soon reached Bathurst. 

Thus, much of our knowledge of the internal parts of New 
Soutli Wales in the parallel of 30°, was derived from the labours of 
tliis indefatigable odicer; tef whom was entrusted, at (he close 
of 1829, the diiectioii of a second expedition, destined to tract the 
course of the Morrumbidgee, another western stream, rising in a , 
range of mountains situated to the southward of the parallel of 35°, 
and under the meridian of 140’’, at a distance of about eighty miles 
inland froiti the eastern, coast line, and within w'hat is now deno¬ 
minated the county of Murray. Of the character of this river it 
may be here briefly remarked, that its bed forms a succession oftt, 
planes, of which some are of great inclination; along these its 
\>aters flow with considerable velocity in nearly a west direction. 

After receiving the Yass River and some other minor streams, 
all which fall into it at an early stage of its progress, namely, in 
longitude IdS^", the Morrumbidgee pursues a long and tortuous 
course for upwards of three hundred statute miles, without dc- 
liviiig the slightest increase from the country it waters; and thus in 
this«respect it resembles the Lachlan, which maintains a parallel 
course through the low interior to the northward. Trom this fact 
may be inferred the generally steril character of a considerable 
portion of the country lying between the channels of these two 
rivers, and which was in part ascertained by Mr. Oxley in 1817. As 
its course extends to the westward of the meridian 147°, the Mor¬ 
rumbidgee falls on a low level; the hills of sandstone rock, Nvhich 
give a picturesque appearance to the lands on its bunks, higher up 
the stream, disappear; piiid flats of alluvial deposit occupy their 
place.* 

Thus far the river hall been folliifwed down some years ago, by 
stock-keepers in pursuit of strayed cattle, who also ascertained in 
their long rides along its banks, the extent to which the country 
westerly, from its elevation above inundation, might be safely 
occupied as grazing stations. The direction, which tlfis river was 
also at that period know'ii to take towards the marshes of the 
Lachlan, led.^to the conclusion, that both streams were united 
in those molasses; and on so low <a level, (as was ascertained 
by Mr. Oxley in 1817,) as to favour the opinion that their con¬ 
fluent vvaters were rather dissipated over an extensively flat sur¬ 
face, than carried on in one body to the ocean, distant at least 
three hundred miles. And this opinion, gratuitous*as it was, would 
nevertheless have proved to have been correct, had the Morrum¬ 
bidgee not pui sued’its course so«far to the w'estward as to reach the 
channel of a much larger river; since, as will presently be seen, it 
has neither magnitude nor velocity suflicient to force its wa^' two 
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hundred and sixty miles to the sea-coast; but which the principal 
stream, by its volume and strength, has the power to effect. 

The second expedition conducted by Captain Sturt proceede*!! 
from Sydney to explore the Morrurabidgee, in December, 1829. 
Tracing it down on its right bank, until he had passed every rapid 
or fall that might impede its navigatipn, he established a depot— 
launchcif a boat, which he had conveyed overland from Sydney, 
aiuHiaving, by dint of great exertion, built another on the spot, he 
lost no time in commencing his examination of the river to the 
westward. Before we follow the enterprising party on their 
voyage, it may be interesting to give the height of tl^le .river at the 
depot, above the sea-coast, as derived fi oth the observations of the 
late surveyor-general many years ago, on the adjacent country, 
*which rgsults it would have been very satisfactory had Captain 
Sturt been possessed of the means of verifying. This will show 
not only how slight is the inclination of its bed to give an impetus 
to its stream westerly towards the ocean, but also how perfectly 
unavailable to the colony arc those vast flats of low country, which 
were observed to extend along its bunks. The situation of his 
depot Captain Sturt found to be in latitude 341" south, and longi¬ 
tude 143" 57' east, or about twenty-seven geographic miles 
south-west from Mr. Oxley’s extreme point of penetration on the 
steppes of the Lachlan, in July 1817, the mean elevation of which 
above the level of the sea, that accurate traveller had determined, 
by barometrical admeasurement, to be not more than two hundred 
and fifty feet. Now, as Captaivt Sturt informs us that the dis¬ 
persed waters of those morasses again units, and drain into the 
Morrumbidgee by a * largo creek,’ which he.passed about twelve 
miles west from his depot, it is very evident that the bed of this 
latter river, and the country immediately laiijacent, are at a some¬ 
what lower level than Mr. Oxley’s last orf westernmost encamp¬ 
ment. 

On the 7th January, the expedition moved forward down the 
river, and on the fourth day, having passed extensive alluvial flats, 
on which w^re patches of reeds, the navigation became much in¬ 
terrupted by ‘ fallen timber,’ and as the current was frequently 
very rapid, particularly in those parts of the river where its channel 
had become contracted, the bquts w'ere oftentimes in great danger 
from sunken logs. After advancing on their voyage about ninety 
miles to the westward, through a country of level, monotonous aspect, 
the party were relieved from the state of anxiety which a week’s 
most difficult and dangerous navigation had caused, by their arrival 
at (to use Captain Sturt’s words) * the tcimiiiatioii of the Morruni- 
bidgee,’ for its channel, much narrowed and partially choked by 
driftwood, delivered its waters ‘ into a broad and noble river,’ 
the current of which was setting to the westward at the rate of 
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two miles and a half per hour, with a medium width from bank 
to bank of from three to four hundred feet. This ‘ new river,’ 
^hich was called the Murray, and into which the diminished 
waters of the Morrunibidgee fall, is evidently formed by a junc¬ 
tion of the * Hume’ and * Ovens,’—which streams, taking their 
rise in the great VVanagong Chain, were first made know'n to us by 
the travellers Messrs. Hovell and Hume, who crossed tliem, two 
hundred and fifty statute miles nearer their sources, in their excur¬ 
sion to Port Philip in 1824. Pursuing the course of the Murray, 
on the 14tli January, the voyagers made * rapid progress to the 
W.N.W.,’ Noticing, as they passed on, a low * unbroken and un¬ 
interesting country of equal sameness of features and vegetation,’ 
to that observed whilst descending the intricate Morrumbidgee on 
quitting their dep6t. 

After nine days voyage down the Murray, in which period they 
hiadc about one hundred miles of westing, without observing the 
slightest change of country for the better, or the least rise in its 
surface, the expedition passed the mouth of a stream flowing 
from the north by east, with a strong current, and in point of mag¬ 
nitude but * little inferior’ to the Murray itself. Ascending it. 
Captain Sturt found it preserved a breadth of one hundred yards, 
and its banks, on which were many natives, ‘ were overhung with 
trees of finer and larger grow'th’ than those of the Murray. Its 
w'aters were, moreover, ascertained to be two fathoms in depth ; of 
turbid appearance, but ^ perfectly sweet to the taste.’ The con¬ 
fluence of these two rivers takes,'place, it appears, (by Captain 
Sturt’s reckoning,) ift exactly longitude 141° east, and immedi¬ 
ately to the south of the parallel of 34". It was at this stage of 
the expedition that the face of the country began to assume (com¬ 
paratively speaking) an ‘’interesting appearance; and the first rise 
of ground w hich had hi. an seen in the advance of the party to the 
westward in a direct line of more than two hundred miles, w'as 
observed at a moderate distance from the river to the north-west. 
Previous to his reaching the point of confluence of the two rivers. 
Captain Sturt, it would appear, had entertained a doubt as to the 
‘ decline of the vast plain through which the Murray flow's,’ as 
well as of * the probable fall of the waters of the interior’ to the 
north of it; but on observing a new stream flowing into the Mur¬ 
ray, the circumstance of the * parallel’ (meridian doubtless) in 
which he had struck it, * and the direction from which it came,’ 
combined to satisfy him, ‘ that it could be no other than the Darling.’ 
It was therefore concluded that the w'hole of the internally formed 
streams, at present known in that country, from my Dumaresq's 
River, (discovered in 1827 in lat. 29°,) to the Murray in 34°, are 
discharged into the ocean on the south-coast—the dip of the con- 
tiflent within the parallels of 28° and being of course to that 
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point. However, the identity of this tributary to the Murray w'itli 
the Darling, remains still «to be ascertained,^ before the dcckn- 
sion of so considerable a portion of the interior can be said to lib 
southerly, and before one can positively assert, with the president 
of a society in N ew South VV ales, either that an interesting fact 
has been established—viz. * that all tjie waters from the Bathurst 
country, bwing to the dip of the earth, run to the south-w'est ex- 
treiifities of eastern Australia,’—or that these discoveries have opened 
a water connnunication from the south coast, ‘ one thousand miles 
through a variety of agricultural and pastoral country, in one of 
the iinest climates which the woild can boast of,’ an^capable of 
sustaining ‘ millions of emigrants.’ 

The character of the Darling, as also the general direction of 
its course, beyond the point to which it has been traced, w'e have 
yet to ascertain. Since, however, it is by far the most consider¬ 
able inland stream at present known in that country, it is to bd 
hoped, that its further examination, which may furnish much in¬ 
teresting information respecting the actual features of the more 
remote regions of the interior to the north-west, will ere long be 
prosecuted. But to follow the expedition down the Murray. 

That river, after it receives the supposed Darling, conti)i|pes 
its course upwards of a degree farther to the westward, and 
in that space receives a second stream, which falls in on its 
left bank from the south-east. This tributary stream, which 
is described as a river of ‘ considerable importance,’ and was 
named the ‘ J^indesay,’ is mo;;t probably the ‘ Goulburn’ of 
the same indefatigable explorers, whose^ jomrney overland to the 
south coast in 1824, 1 have already advertgil to, and who, in 
fording their liver at a part where its channel presented a breadth 
of eighty yards, left it winding its couTse to the north-west. 
Trom this point, the Murray assumed a Hew feature, and along 
its northern bank e.xtended a range of cliffs, which appeared 
to the party, as they passed beneath them, to be of ‘ partial vol¬ 
canic origin.’ The navigation at length became rather intricate, 
for those cljff’s being immediately succeeded by others on each 
bank, of limestone, the river was found to force its way through a 
glen of that rock, in its passage frequently striking bases of preci¬ 
pices of the same formation,'^hich rose to a perpendicular eleva- 

* There is an intormediato trjict of unknown coiiniry, exceuiling’ in extent four 
hundred miles, between the southernmost point of Caiiiaiii Sturt's examin.ation of the 
Darling River, and the junction of the btreain, discovered in the progress of this 
second expcdilloii, flowing from the northward into the Alurtan ; and as these exhibit 
no one character common to both, we cannot, in the present state of our information, 
arrive at a srtisfactory conclusion, that the tributary to the Imt-mentionrd river, and 
that great drain of the country to the north of the parallel of 34°, the Darling, arc 
one and the same stream. The river fluwin|f into the Murray is said to be sweet to 
the taste ; the Darling, on the other hand, is described as strongly impregnated w^th 
salt, .* 
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tion of two hundred feet, and in which ‘ coral and fossil remains * 
wefe remarked to be plentifully imbedfled. At this stage of their 
passage, those long ranges of forest hills, which extend along the 
eastern shore of the Gulf of St. Vincent became discernible, in¬ 
dicating to the exploring party their approach to the coast. On 
the 3d February, the river having reached the meridian of ISOf'". 
the disposition of the bounding cliffs gave its course a decided 
bend to the southward, through a continuation of the glen, which 
at length opened into a valley. 

Here the. river was observed to have lost the sandy bottom 
which it lurd exhibited throughout its long course from the east¬ 
ward, for its bed having now dipped to almost the level of the 
sea, its waters had become ^ deep, still, and turbid.* Its course 
to the south was followed by the voyagers along reaches of from 
two to four miles in length; and upon their passing the parallel 
of 33°, a more open country appeared before them, for the cliffs 
having partially ceased, had given place to picturesque hills and 
lower undulations, beneath \vhich extended ' thousands of acres 
of the richest flats but, as Captain Sturt adds that these w^ere 
covered with reeds, and were evidently liable to inundation from 
the river, the value to the agriculturist of such marshy grounds, 
scarcely at all elevated above the sea-shore, may be easily esti¬ 
mated. 

On the 8th of February (the thirty-second day of the voyage 
from the depot) the hills * W'ore a bleak appearance,’ and the 
few trees, w'hich had at one period fringed their ridges, were for 
the most part brokc^ti off, ‘ as if by the prevalent w'inds.* .(Vt 
noon, upon enterirg the river’s last reach, no land could bo dis¬ 
cerned at its extremity; some low hills continued, however, along 
its left bank, whilst its right was hid by high reeds. Immediately 
afterwards, these enteVprising voyagers entered an extensive lake, 
the body of which stretched away far to the south-w'est, in which 
direction ' the line of water met the horizon.’ This lake, which 
received the name of * Alexandrina,’ was estimated at from fifty 
to sixty miles in length, and from thirty to forty in breadth. A 
large bight was observed in it to the south-east, and an extensive 
bay at the opposite jmint j still, notvyithstanding these dimensions, 
this very considerable sheet of w?4er appears to be but a mere 
shoal throughout, since Captain Sturt states * its medium depth ’ 
is but * four feet ’ 1 

Upon this vast but shallow lake, he pursued his voyage to the 
southw'ard, remarking that its waters, which at seven miles from 
the point of discharge of the Murray into it w'cre brackish, were 
at twenty-one miles across perfectly salt, and there the force of 
the tide was perceived. As' the party approached the soutliern 
shore, the navigation of the boats was interrupted by mud flats, 
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and soon .their farther progress was effectually stopped by banks 
of sand. Captain Sturt therefore landed, and walking over some 
sandy hummocks, beyond which he had, from his morning’s posi¬ 
tion, seen the sea, almost immediately came out upon the coast at 
Encounter Bay of the charts, whence he took bearings to Cape 
* Jarvoi|e,* (rather Jervis of Captain Flinders,) and the south- 
ea^ point of Kangaroo Island. At the lower piyt of the lake 
seals were observed, and near the spot on the southern shore, 
where the party had effected a landing, some natives were seen 
grouped together, but as they bore arms and had. their bodies 
painted, it was obvious that their intentions were f^from being 
friendly; nor did they, although they saw the party were peaceably 
disposed, attempt to visit the encampment of the travellers during 
their stay on the margin of the lake. 

Having thus seen the termination of the Murray and the outlet 
of the lake into which it fails upon the south coast. Captain Sturt 
lost as little time as possible in conducting his party back by 
water to his depot—circumstances not permitting of a more 
perfect examination of that extensive piece of water, from the 
north-western extremity of which, some hopes had been entertained 
of there being a clear and open communication witlf the Gul^ of 
St. Vincent. 

Now we gather from the results of this second tour of discovery 
of Captain Sturt, simply this, and no more, viz .—in what way the 
Morrumbidgee, as well as the several streams which were crossed 
by Messrs. Hovell and Hume* in 1824, and the waters of the 
Lachlan of Oxley in 1817, (all which lyiite^) are disposed of; as 
also the nature of the * unbroken, uninteresting country,’ lying 
to the westward of the marshes of the latter. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that, in efi'ccting this service. Captain Sturt has 
added largely to the geographical knowle(%e which we previously 
possessed, since the facts ascertained by him duiing the })rogress 
of his expedition have enabled him to fill up no inconsiderable 
blank on the map of that part of New South Wales, lying to the 
w'est and s(^Uh-west of Port Jackson. That the expedition of this 
enterprising officer has opened to the settler * unmeasiiruble tracts 
of well-watered’ country previously unknown, as stated in the report 
of a society in the colony a'^ady referred to, his despatch to the 
local government does not in the slightest degree shpport; nor 
does it contain the announcement to the colonists, that a river, 
navigable for commercial purposes, has been discovered in that 
country, which yan be available at some future day ‘to convey to 
the coast the wools and other exportable produce ’ of the settlers, 
who may hereafter be established ii| those parts of tl^p interior which 
lie in the neighbourhood of its banks. The reverse is the fact. 
The .iMurray, when flooded from the eastward, will doubtless 
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carr^y' a boat safely down its channel, but as a navigable river at 
aU seasons, it is, like the Macquarie, and indeed every other west¬ 
ern stream, useless to the colonists. Even if the Murray were 
throughout the year, and during the driest seasons, a deep navi¬ 
gable river, its waters could not be rendered of use for the pur¬ 
poses of commerce, since it discharges itself into a shoal Hke, and 
that again intG the sea at Encounter Bay, where, although«*Jie 
passage is, as Captain Sturt states, * at all periods of the tide, 
rather more than a quarter of a mile in w'idth, and of sufficient 
depth for a yboat to enter,’ still, as he also observes, and the 
master of eVery coaster well knows, * a line of dangerous breakers/ 
which are constantly rolling against the sand-bars thrown up by 
the prevalent winds, * will always prevent an approach to the 
lake from the sen, excepting in the calmest weather; whilst the 
hfiy itself will at all times be a hazardous place for any vessel to 
enter binder any circumstance.' The opinion also, which has been 
entertained, that a more practicable communication with the lake 
might be found from the Gulf of Saint Vincent is wliolly gra¬ 
tuitous, for a reference to the voyage of Captain Flinders, who 
closely examiiicd the shores of that deep bight, and an inspection 
of t‘he chart of that able navigator, (the accuracy of which, gene¬ 
rally, lio seaman ever doubted who had sailed by it,) on which is 
laid down a range of wooded hills, extending from the promontory 
of Cape Jervis northerly, along the whole of the eastern shore of 
the gulf, are sufficient for us rather to entertain every doubt of 
the existence of such a channel of communication with the north¬ 
western bay of the lulce, which is itself, in all probability, nothing 
else than an extensile mud-shoal*. 

1 have now given the„sum of our geographical knowledge of 
New South Wales up ^o the present period; and dividing the map 
of that vast country into seven equal parts, one division will fully 
include the tracks of all the journeys which have been undertaken 
since 1817, with a view to discovery, by Oxley, Sturt, Hovell and 
Hume, myself, and others; whilst the remaining six portions, 
which comprehend a great expanse of interior beyond the tropic, 
and the whole of the equinoctial part of the continent, continue, 
at this day, a vast region, entirely uq'^nown. The want of navi- 

■■ ■ ■ —'!■ ■ - — ■ ■■ . ■■■ 

* [Since Mr. Cunningham’s observations on this subject were written, the Colo¬ 
nial Office has received accounts from New South Wales, which show that the 
expectations which were entertained by (biptuin Sturt of the existence of a cornmii- 
niciition between the Gulf of St.Vincent and the Lake Alexandrina were destitute of 
foundation. With the view of setting this question at rest, an accurate stirvey of 
the l.ake was recently made hy Captain Barker, an officer of the 39th regimeiit, on 
hla return from KHg George’s Sound, where he had been employed on detached 
dut/J and it is a matter of sincere regret, that from an excess of zeal in geographical 
sciftn^'this enterprising officer shotUd have lost his life, in the pirosecutloq of this 
object.] 
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gable rivene in that ' Great South Land/ must necessarily impede 
the progress of discovery in the interior of the country. • 

In closing these geographical remarks on New South Wales, 1 
trust 1 may be permitted to point out the directions in which more 
extended expeditions of discovery might be employed in that coun¬ 
try, and vhich, if conducted by individuals every way competent 
to swrdi service, would assuredly put us in possessiorr of such in- 
^ formation, as would go far towards showing us the real features 
and character of central Australia,—its animal and vegetable pro¬ 
ductions,—the extent to which a region so remote frosn the coasts 
is peopleil, and that which would not be the least interring in the 
inquiries of such exploring parlies—its system of rivers. 

One expedition might be despatched to follow the course of the 
Darling, from the point Captain Sturt quitted it in January, 1829; 
or the party might be directed to trace up, in a northerly direction,, 
the auxiliary stream that falls into the Murray, which was supposed 
to be the Darling; either would set at rest all doubts respecting the 
identity of these waters, or furnish clear proof of their being dis¬ 
tinct rivers. 

A second long and interesting journey might be undertaken, from 
any one of my points in the Morcton liay-country, on the west«}|-ii 
side of the dividing range, to penetrate to the tropic, by pursuing 
a course as much to the westward of north-west, as the internal 
country, by furnishing the requisites, grass and water for the aui- 
inals employed, would permit. An expedition well appointed, 
and furnished with six months’ provisions, and moreover favoured 
by the country atfordiug wherewithal to Rustam animal life, might 
cross the tropical circle in longitude 140'’; uport gaining w'hich, the 
jrarty might be directed to descend southcy;ly under that meridian 
to the latitude of Moreton JJay; and, reaching that parallel, to 
shape a course to the eastward, in order to make the point on the 
coast-line, from which the expedition had originally taken its de¬ 
parture. In the considerable triangle which such a route, would 
describe, the character of* a large tract of internal country would 
be fully ascertained ; and if there are any high lands to the west¬ 
ward of the above-mentioned metidian, which is perhaps very 
doubtful, these would be seMi, and even visited, if not too far 
remote, and the several rivcrs,\)f w'hich there are doul)J:]css many, 
in four and a half degrees of latitude, flowing inland from the 
dividing range to the eastward, would, in the progress of such a 
journey, be repeatedly crossed and their tendency as(‘ertaincd. 

Again; of all* tlie coasts of the continent of Australia, the 
iiorih-w'est an, as affording encouragement to hope that outlets of 
internally collected waters might b» there iliscovcred, calls for pe¬ 
culiarly minute and patient examination. Upwards of one luiu; 
dred atid thirty years ago, that celebrated navigator, Dampiciv, 

• K 2 
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whilst on that coast, found the southern parts of De Witt’s Land 
k> consist of a range of islands (iiow^ bearing his name), among 
which he remarked such an extraordinary rise and fall of the tides, 
as induced him to give it as his opinion that the northern part of 
New Holland was separated from the lands to the southward by a 
strait ; unless, says he, * the high tides and indraughts thereabouts 
should be occasioned by the mouth of some large river, which,.\^ath 
often low lands on either side of the outlet, and many islands and 
shoals lying at its entrance.’ This opinion, says Captain Flinders, 
he supports^y a fair induction of facts, and the opening of twelve 
miles widtf, seen near that part of the coast by Vlaming’s two 
vessels, and in which they could hnd no anchorage, strongly corro¬ 
borates Dampier’s supposition. 

What those early navigators remarked, has been more than abun- 
^dantly confirmed, lately, by Captain King, whose more extended 
observations upon the character of the tides, the rushing force of 
the currents, and other phenomena on those inter-tropical shores, 
all lead to the conclusion, that if that peculiarly constituted coun¬ 
try furnishes any streams of magnitude worthy to be compared 
with those of other continents, the estuaries of such will most 
assuredly be found on that extensive line of coast. 

At the close of the surveys of this latter very able navigator in 
1822, there remained between Dampier’s Archipelago, in latitude 
22 °, and Cape Hay in 14°, about five hundred miles of coast, 
wholly unsurveyed and unseen. Moreover, there is reason to be¬ 
lieve, that even of those {)ortions<of that coast which were examined 
during those voyages', winch employed between four and five years, 
some parts will be«found to be rather large groups of islands,—the 
main shore itself, bein^ probably, far distant to the eastward. 

To complete the survey of that considerable range of coast, the 
employment of a vessel, thoroughly equipped for so intricate, 
dangerous, but, at the same time, most interesting service, would 
at once settle the great geographical question, viz. whether or not 
Australia, with a surface equal nearly to4hal of Europe, discharges 
oil its coast, a river of sufficient magnitude to lead, by a long, un¬ 
interrupted course of navigation to its central regions; by which 
alone a knowledge of the capabilities of such distant parts of the 
interior may be acquired, and the^produce of the soil be one day 
conveyed to its coast. 
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VIII. —Notices of New Zealand. From Original Documente 

in the Colonial Office, communicated by II. W. Hay, Fsq. 

Read the 9th of April, 1832. 

* In Nqjiv Zealand flax may be obtained in an unlimited quantity, 
aii^tthere is abundance of tine timber of all sizes and dimensions 
for ship-building and other purposes. Thousands of tons of ship¬ 
ping may be employed in the flax trade alone; and the timber 
which grows occasionally to a great height, and not«.unfrequently 
six feet in diameter, may be procured in any quantity. The 
country is rich in mineral and vegetable productions j the soil 
fertile and easy of culture. 

* In both islands there are extensive lakes; and the rivers are 
also numerous, and mostly navigable, generally running north an(J 
south, and branching off into others, from w'hich run numerous 
streams and creeks. The rise and fall of tide along the whole coast 
is considerable, but greatest to the southw'ard; at Kokianga (whicli 
is to the northward) it is fourteen or fifteen feet in the springs. 
The harbours and bays are, perhaps, the finest in the world, and 
few' countries, indeed, possess so many equally capacious, safe, 
and easy of access. The climate is very healthy, and free from 
those hot and pestilential winds, destructive to culth'ation, w'liich 
characterize the climate of New South Wales: nor is the thermo¬ 
meter subject to the sudden changes observable there. 

* From all the information that can be collected. New Zealand 
is far from being thickly peopled; bM is*rich, beautiful, and 
fertile. The natives have an intuitive respect,*blended with fear, 
for the F.nglish,—the chiefs, for the most^part, desiring to place 
themselves under British protection. Th^ do not possess cou¬ 
rage, but arc cunning, easily taught, clcvei, fond of show', hardy, 
and capable of undergoing great fatigue. They require to be 
treated with a mixture of kindness and firmness. 

< With regard to the whaling establishments in New Zealand, it 
may be observed, that as they are of use only for about four months 
in the year, they are not likely to become permanent, unless com¬ 
bined with some other pursuit for the summer season. And 
from the destructive nature ^f the fishery (the females being 
killed at the time of calving) the trade cannot last many years; but 
like the sealing, will eventually fail from extermination, or from 
the desertion of the land by the harassed animals. 1 he fishery is 
confined to the middle and Stew'art’s islands, the whales not being 
found nort’i of Cook’s Straits. 

* The flax settlements will rapidly assume af mpre permanent 
form, as the present desultory and speculative system progressively 
fails frjSm the increasing unwillingness of the natives to dress tlfe 
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hemp, and from its depreciated value at home on account of the 
d^rty state in which it is supplied. " 

* There seems yet but little prospect of uniting any number of' 
the natives under one leader. They are subdivided into many 
small communities or families, without any one individual having 
the slightest recognized authority, and are excessively jealous 
of each other<and of their equality. With the exception of slqvcs, 
they have no distinctions of rank, every one, not a slave, being 
equal to every other. The elder of a family, in time of peace, 
meets with w'lne little deference;—in war the most enterprising 
takes the Itfud. The property of the soil is well defined, their ju¬ 
risprudence extensive, and its penalties arc submitted to without 
opposition, even by the stronger party. Wc find amongst them 
none of the volatile spirits of the islanders in warmer latitudes, but 
a proud, haughty, independent race, who think deeply, reason 
acutely, compare the past with the present, anticipate tlic future, 
and are as dogged and persevering amidst their fogs as the Briton 
is in his. 

* In the four Church Mission stations of Rangiliona, Renkcn, 
Paihia, and Waimate, there are, under a regular course of cduca- 
tio’i, about three hundred and twenty N cw Zealanders, whose 
average age is sixteen years. When the hours appointed for in¬ 
struction in reading, writing, and accounts, are expired, the 
greater number of these natives are employed in the mission, 
some in building, others as carpenters, and others in general la¬ 
bour. There are three substai>tial chapels, capable of holding 
from two to three htindr 4 :d each, in which services are held three 
times every Sundai, and always well attended. 

‘ The natives are anxious to be placed under the protection of 
British law, and would be willing to receive any person vested 
witli pow'er to enforce'it.^ 


References to the Chart. 

A. ‘ Sandy Bay. The river Ranganna falls into this bay. 
Clear channel, three fathoms; rise /ind fall fourteen feet. It rises 
south-west, and has a course of a^.out forty miles through a rich 
flax country, not yet frequented by Europeans. 

B. ‘ The River Hoduda falls into this bay after running thniugh 
a fine timber country; but is accessible only to small vessels. 

C. ' Wangaroo Bay, a fine harbour, formerly the location of the 
Wesleyan Mission. No navigable river; line courie pine grows 
in the vicinity^ but difiicult to,, bring down. 

p. ‘ Bay of Islands, or Tokeran, the most frequented port in 
New Zealand, particularly by the outward and homeward bound 
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whalers, both British and Aniprican. It is the seat of tTie Church 
Mission* who are now ^ very numerous body. Inchidin;!; the 
missionaries and their families, the white population of the Bay»of 
Islands must exceed one hundred. 

* A few miles south of this port is the pretty little harbour 
ofWangari. We then come to the^ river Thames, w'hich is well 
kiiownf 

' Taoranga: three or four white men here in charge of flax 
belonging to diflerent vessels;—they are only casual residents. 

F. ‘ Mascetu—a flax settlement; four Europeans here; likely 

to be a permanent and increasing establishment.* . The Bay of 
Plenty is one of the richest flax districts in the northern islands ; 
but the rivers Taoranga and Makctu are both small and incommo 
dions, and the open roadstead is dangerous. While Island in this 
bay is an active volcano. Mount Edgecombe is about ten thou> 
sand feet above the sea. • 

G. ‘ Ilawkes Bay;—at Turanga, in this bay, is a flax establish¬ 
ment, with five or six white men resident. Timber very line of all 
kinds, but not easy of access ; and the bay is very open. 

11. * Port Nicolsoii, a noble harbour. 

I. ' Entry Island, or Kapiti. 'I’liis is the general native dep6t 
for the flax dressed on the north shore of Cook’s Straits. *11 is 
very much resorted to by vessels in search of flax. There were, by 
the last accounts, thirty Europeans upon it;—some few as agents 
for persons in Sydney, but, for the most part, idlers of bad 
character. At this island the brig Elizabeth Stewart received on 
board the chief Ranparara, and two hundfed men, for transport 
to Banks’ Peninsula. 

K. ‘ Taraaki. No harbour, but good roadstead. There are 
eight or ten European idlers who Iiv» as natives; it is much 
resorted to for flax. Mount Egmont is yi active volcano. 

L. * Gannet Island. On the main, opposite this island, is the 
harbour of Kawia ; a bar entrance tw'o and a half fathoms. Here 
are several small flax depots, under the charge of European agents 
of parties in Sydney, and others. 

* Between this and Kokianga are the rivers—Wackato, shallow 

and with a dangerous bar entrance; Manuka, clear channel of seven 
fathoms, with a maginficegt stream rising north-east close to a 
branch of the river Tliame^ the neighbouring country abounding 
with the finest timber and flax, but not inhabited; and Karpara, a 
fine basin about eight miles across, having five considerable riwrs 
running into it from diflerent directions after traversing beautiful 
timber and fla?c districts ;—one approaches .so near to the Thames 
on the east side, that the natives drag their canoes from one. 
to the other. It has a bar entrance from the sea; sound¬ 
ings^ unknown. .. , 
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M. ^ River Kokianja, well known and surveyed. The Wes¬ 
leyan Mission resides here, about twenty miles from the mouth. 
A mile higher up is the settlement, for ship-building and other 
purposes, established originally by Messrs. Browne and Baine, 
now occupied by Mr. Macdowell. It still gives employment to 
about twenty mechanics, but the dock-yard is abandoned. Total 
Europeans abo^it fifty-two. The middle island (Kaikolda) is yet 
but little known. There are now no natives on the shore of 
Cook’s Straits, nor on the west side of the island. The east side 
is also but thii.dy peopled along the coast. 

N. ‘ ClowJy Bay is the chief resort of the black whalers. This 
fishery is generally carried on by vessels moored in the numerous 
fine coves, with try works on board. 

O. * Banks’ Peninsula; scene of the horrid massacre by the 
brig Elizabeth Stew'art, the most northern native town on the 
island. 

P. * Preservation Harbour and Chaldy Bay, both fine har¬ 
bours. Several whaling establishments. The middle island is 
frequented by the black whalers belonging to Van Diemen’s 
Laud. 

‘ l,n the year 1818,60 tons of New Zealand flax were sent from 
Sydney to England, of the value of 2600l In 1830, twenty-eight 
vessels, averaging llOH tons burthen each, made, in the aggre¬ 
gate, fifty-six voyages to New Zealand ; the total tonnage thus 
cleared having been 5888 tons. In the same year, twenty-six dif¬ 
ferent vessels, of the average tonnage of 114^1 tons each, made 
forty-six passages inward^r to Sydney, their aggregate being 
4‘J59 tons. 

‘It also appears, that of seventy-eight vessels which cleared out 
from Sydney “ for foreign states. South Sea Islands, and fisheries,” 
fifty-six were to touch alsNew Zealand; and of sixty-four arrived 
under the same heads, forty-six had been there.’ 


IX .—Particidars of an Expedition up the Zambezi to Senna, 
performed by three Officers of His Majesty's Ship Leoen, when 
surveying the East Coast of Afrim in 1823. From Mate¬ 
rials communicated by Captain W. F. W. Owen, R.N. 
Read June 11 , 1832. 

The party consisted of Lieutenant Browne, Mr.. Forbes, mid- 
shipmaii, and Mr. Kilpatrick, assistant-surgeon, attended by two 
black servants, oije of whom was/rom the dock-yard at the Cape, 
where be had been apprenticed after his deliverance from a sla\e 
vessel y'ihe other a free man, who spoke Portuguese, and on that 
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account was hired. The object of the expedition was to explore 
the Zambezi. • • 

On the evening of the 23d of July, they left Quilimane* 
amid the cheers and good wishes of the crews of two of the 
Leven’s boats which were there at the time. The canoe in which 
they wenjt was of the largest description, and capable of carrying 
eight or ten tons. It was supplied by the governor gf Quilimane, 
aiici was under the charge of a subaltern black officer, mIio was 
directed to accompany the party. At day-break on the 24th they 
passed tlie small river of Masavc, which joins from ^the northern 
side. I'he Quilimane still maintained the same breadth as it did 
opposite the town (one mile), and the marshy feature of the banks 
yet prevailed, with mangroves to the low-water mark. Hippopo¬ 
tami at times showed themselves, and the trees on each side were 
covered with aquatic birds, of which, in the course of the day, they 
shot four species. About noon they landed on the south side of 
the river, at the village of Marangane (N.B. Lieutenant Browne 
calls this village Nusongo,—Antonio, Chingoalla,—Adonis, Mil- 
lambuhney, and Mr. Borbes, Marangane), where they had been 
directed to call for refreshments by the governor of Quilimane, 
to whom the place belonged. However, all that they could obtain 
was a couple of fowls and a few oranges of very excellent flavour. 
Marangane is about eight miles from Quilimane, and is built in 
a straggling way, on a piece of ground elevated a few feet above 
the general level of the surrounding country. It is inhabited 
solely by slaves, who cultivate.a tract of land in the vicinity 
for their master, to supply in part therrwelvtfs and those of their 
class collected in depots for the Brazilian markets. Contrasted 
with the gloomy appearance of the mangrove-covered swamps 
around, even the humble Marangane becalrie picturesque from its 
promineut situation, amid extensive gropes of cocoa-nut and 
orange-trees. Mr. horbes procured some beautiful specimens of 
plants, and shot various birds, principally of the king-fisher kind. 
After quitting ^Marangane they came to several islands, two 
of which, JVlassaney and Tinlong, (according to Lieutenant 
Browne,) they passed previous to arriving at the large one of Con- 
cevo, or Conrevo. Yet this, although dignified by the name of 
large, was only one mile It was very flat and thickly 

covered with mangroves, and numerous birds of the*gallcx order 
resorted to its banks to feed on the W'orms, with whose holes, 
and those of the diminutive land crab, its muddy limits were per¬ 
forated. Shortly aftpr passing the island they arrived and 
stopped, for a short time, at a small village in the distiict of 
Lloba, on the north bank, erected^about two hundred yards from 
the river, on a dry sandy piece of soil, only approa^iable by a hip¬ 
popotamus track through the large reeds ^the intervening ni!Mah. 
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At this place tlie banks were entirely clear of trees, as was also the 
north-east quarter, as far as the eye Qould reach. Leaving tliis 
tillage, they shortly afterwards anchored for the night, and on tlie 
morning of the G()th, renewed their journey. A herd of wild 
buiTaloes were feeding on the river’s bank, but alarmed at the 
approach of the boat, before they w ere within rifle shot, retreated 
in the utmost tiepidalion from the scanty shelter which f'.ie strag 
gling thickets"afl'orded, into an adjoining wood. Shortly after lliey 
passed two small islands, termed Copsun and Covello, beyond 
which the river W'as reduced to about three hundred fathoms 
in breadth, and a little further on to much less. The strength of 
the ebb-tide delayed them, for a short period, at the small village of 
Moona; after which they continued on, passing a long sand-bank 
and the village of Chumbasac, where the river was scarcely one- 
tenth of a mile across. About ten at night, they also passed 
the island of Cocha, covered with lofty trees, and divided fiom 
the main-land by a small and shallow creek. The channel was 
now so reduced in breadth, as, in some parts, to be scarcely twenty 
yards across, and its depth of water was not more than eight feet; 
but the banks assumed a much more pleasing appearance, especi¬ 
ally the left one, which was high and thickly wooded. Tliey still 
cofitinued slowly to prosecute their tedious way till some time after 
midnight, w hen they stopped and anchored oft’ the village of A iilaree, 
situated on the northern bank. From this time, until they arrived 
at Boca de Rio, on the afternoon of the 28 th, they passed through 
a complete archipelago of islets, the channels between which were 
so shallow, that even,the three shiall canoes into which they had 
the last day exchanged with their efi'ects, could proceed no higher. 
At this place the fiver was not more than twenty or thirty yards 
across; and the distaiue, counting the various windings of the 
stream forty-seven mil^^js from Quilimane, but in a straight line 
only thirty-tw'o, in a VV.S.W. direction. The breadth of the river, 
in the wet season, is much greater. The w'ater w'as perfectly fresh, 
but dirty, and much impregnated with decayed vegetable matter. 
Boca de'Rio is a small village, and its native name, according to 
Lieutenant Browne, is Moonboosh, but according to' Adonis and 
Antonio (the black servants), Maccomboosh, which latter is more 
probably right, as it agrees with the yamc of its ohief, who, accord¬ 
ing to an almost general fashion in ftie country, ^slimes the appel¬ 
lation of the village or district he governs. Maccomboosh was 
a tall stout man, who spoke Poitiignese fluently. The party 
repaired to his house with their eft'ects, and there took up their 
quarts for two days, during which time Messrs. Forbes and Kil- 
patricK obtained a large and interesting addition to their collec¬ 
tion of plants and birds, while Mr. Browne employed himself in 
sl^eUhing, and making astronomical observations. 
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As the Reason of the year precluded the possibility of their ascending 
any farther by water, they*were obliged, in order to reach the river 
above the shallows, to travel some miles by land. Accordiiigty, 
on the 3()th, in the afternoon, they left lioca de Rio, Maccomboosh 
furnishing the gentlemen with palanquins and natives to carry their 
effects. The country they passed through was flat, but dry, well cul¬ 
tivated,* and abounding in villages. At times theyjcanie upon the 
^urse of the river, whose breadth, in some places, w'as reduced to 
sixteen feet, with high banks at some distance on either side, serving 
as the boundaries* of the wet season Hoods. On'llyj, afternoon of 
the £d of August they arrived at the house of Pasco Mariano, a 
Kanuareen, who received them in the most kind and hospitable 
manner. The morning of the 3d dawned upon them in all 
the beauty of a cloudless sky, and although a profound calm pre¬ 
vailed, yet the air w'as not close and oppressive, but pleasant and 
refreshing. Our travellers had not enjoyed so good a night’s dt- 
coinmodation since their departure from Quilimaiie, so that Lieu¬ 
tenant Browne was the only one who could muster up sufficient 
resolution to quit his bed in order to take the customary morning’s 
bath in the river, which was now that of the Zambezi, just where it 
divides, and forms the noble river of Luabo on the one hand^ and 
on the other, the branch which they had ascended communicating 
w'ith Quilimaiie. As Mr. Browne was about to plunge into the 
water, he was arrested by the loiul calling of his kind old host, who 
came running up in great trepidation for his safety, and informed 
him that he must not venture jnto the stream as it abounded with 
alligators, who, a short time back, h^ devoured a son of Donna 
Pascoa, a lady to whom the party had a Jjetter of introduction. 
This day, for the first time, Mr. Porbes felt himself unwell, so 
much so, that aftei Mr. Browne had lead prayers to his small 
congregation, he was unable to accom|»any that gentleman and 
Mr. Kilpatrick in a long w'alk which they took on the banks of the 
river, and in its vicinity to the westward. The land, where culti¬ 
vated, was chiefly sown with peas and other sorts of pulse; 
but wherp left untilled, was covered with a long coarse grass. 
^I’hc village of Marooro, in which Pasco Mariano lives, is exten¬ 
sive, and consists of about forty huts, each of which, on an average, 
might contain five people'^ Mariano’s dwelling, from its large 
size, is a conspicuous object among the others. lt«is built, in the 
fashion of the country, of bamboo poles and grass, and is encir¬ 
cled by large enclosures, containing oxen, sheep, goats, geese, 
ducks, and fowls. ^The river winds majestically along between 
steep banks of more than twenty feet in height, which, during the 
rainy sc{ son, lasting from November to Marc|;, are overflowed, and 
the country inundated for miles* around, the deep water channel 
theo extending upwards of a mile and a half in breadth.^ ^ et, 
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notwithstanding the rapidity of the current, boats often ascend 
a^aihst it, by availing themselves of its diminislied strength 
over the inundated lands. Several streams branch off from the 
Lnabo, one of which bisects the portion of land contained between 
that fiver and the Quiliinane, and discharges itself into the sea at a 
place called Melambey. The Luabo, in its course to the sea, is 
blocked up by sands, the existence of w’liich, even in the Zambe/u 
oft* Marooro, was apparent in every direction. 

Mariano held .the rank of Colonel of militia, and had under his 
command abe^it one hundred natives, armed with muskets. He 
likewise, according to the custom of the country, was a merchant, 
and dealt largely in ivory and gold-dust. His days were spout in 
one unvaried routine, and the diary of one w'ould sufiice for all the 
others. He rose early, and amused himself in the balcony until 
breakfast time smoking several carotes, a description of small 
segars, made of shag tobacco, rolled up in the banana leaf, which 
gives them a peculiar, and, to smokeis, a pleasant ftavour. At 
eight he breakfasted, and then busied himself among his ])cople, 
slept aw'ay the noon hour, and dined at two, the tabic groaning 
under a profusion of meats, dressed in a variety of ways, in which 
port,,wine gencially formed a principal ingredient. After the re¬ 
past was ended, and he had smoked another carote, the old gen¬ 
tleman once more retired to rest, and did not rise again until the 
coolness of the evening drew him forth, enveloped in a cloak, to 
enjoy the freshness of the air. At nine he supped, and shortly 
afterwards retired to bed. • 

On the evening of*ther4th, Mr. Forbe.s, who appeared to 
be getting on tolerabiy well, had a severe relapse, and was bled. 
Colonel Maiiano, how'ever, much disapproved of this treatment, 
and recommended instead that which he always pursued with his 
own people, viz. to produce by all possible means a profuse per¬ 
spiration, and to drink abundance of rice-water. But Mr. Kilpa¬ 
trick W’Ould not acquiese, stating as his reason, that an European 
constitution, required far different treatment to that necessary to be 
pursued with one inured to the climate. t 

Although the bed of the river is sandy, yet the soil in the 
vicinity is quite otherwise. Around Marooro the country is per¬ 
fectly ftat; and in the neighbourhood of the coloners honse and 
village is cultivated for two or three miles in every direction, 
principally with the long grass already noticed, which, before it is 
perfectly ripe, is plucked up, dried, beat in a large wooden 
mortar, and then ground betw^ecn tw'o rough stpnes, 9 ne of which is 
})laced on the earth, with a basket under it to receive the meal, and 
the other worked Ji)y •hand above., The meal is made into por- 
rid^e;t.and in general eaten with fish, with which, of the largest 
size/^iuilSnest quality, the nver abounds. The farther our tra- 
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vellers advanced from the coast the more they observed the natives 
to improve in their appeurancc. Of those at Marooro, fiiany 
were firmly knit, stout, and elegantly proportioned; the atten¬ 
dants on the colonel, in particular, were perfect models of the 
human form. With the exception of a piece of cloth around 
them, barely sufficient for the purpose of decency, they go naked. 
Some have their beards shaved, others only in part, J)ut many not at 
*311. In this latter case the hair (for it is worthy of remark that 
they have not wool) grows long, is neatly plaitei^ and hanging in 
slender tails, communicates to the countenance a ^iid and savage 
aspect; iu this resembling the people of Madagascar, whose hair 
is neither wool nor hair, and dressed, in general, quite similarly. 
The proportion of the females appeared small ; and it was re- 
mai ked that they were, in general, either of an advanced a^e or 
children. Excepting the cultivated spots above noticed,*^ the 
country about Marooro is covered with long rank grass, riishes 
and bamboos, interspersed with extensive swamps. Dreadful, in¬ 
deed, must bo the fetid vapours which arise from these and 
impregnate the almosphere during the insufferable hot ’rainy 
season! Even to the niiiabitants the air is then perceptibly noxious 
and oppressive, and to our travellers, notwithstariding tke*cool 
temperature of the evenings, when walking along the nairow 
pathways cut tlnougli the grass and bamboos, growing far above 
their heads, the sc»)sation of closeness was highly oppressive. 
Among the few varieties of trees which were noticed, two different 
species of pahns formed the gijeatest proportion; these were scat¬ 
tered over the boundless plain, but so detadied and few in number 
as scarcely to break the uniformity of the prospect. 

On the evening of the 5th Mr. Forbes was very ill; but havimr 
passed a good niglii, he felt himself so much relieved in the morn¬ 
ing as to be able to undertake the journey to Chapon«^ah 
the residence of Donna Pascoa. The canoe in which he enibarked 
was purposely lilted up in a superior and more comfortable 
way for his leception, having a canopy of rushes above, and 
a well ayanged couch beneath. Previous to departure, their 
hospitable old fjiend had a breakfast prepared for them and 
a meal ready cooked to eat on the way, together with a proportion 
of wine, and a large supply of fowls and rice, thus wiiidim^ 
up a series oi unabated kindnesses, by a provident Sttention to the 
future comforts of his guests. He entreated them to take care of 
themselves, loaded them with good wishes for their success and 
long after the:j; had quitted the shore, continued to wave his hand¬ 
kerchief as a farewell, and to commend them to the Almiorhtv’s 
protectim. Notwithstanding the great width jjf the rive? the 
channels in it were found narrow' and winding, ' 

sandbanks, often dry. The torrent that rushes 


among expensive 
past these^ so 
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impetuous in its course, that it is only in the eddies that boats can 
p^s*ibly ascend, unless by tracking; and in this manner Mr. 
Browne and his party continued on^ generally at about the rate of 
a mile and half in an hour. Many of the sand-banks were 
nearly twenty feet in height, yet had the appearance of being 
overflowed during the rainy season. The banks of the river were 
mostly lined with rushes and long grass, with here and there a soli¬ 
tary palm-tree. The depth of water varied considerably; in some 
parts it exceeded' two fathoms, and in othei^ scarcely as many feet. 
As the evening closed the party arrived at Chapongah, the resi¬ 
dence of Donna Pascoa de Almeyda, who received them at the 
portico of her house, with many expressions of welcome. 

Next morning, the 7th, Mr. Browne rose early, and amused 
himself rambling about the vicinity of the donna's house. This w'us 
of tolerable construction, consisting of one story, and built on a 
slope near the river ; the land round it was cleared and cultivated, 
with the exception of one small spot, where four or five trees of a 
gigantic size were allowed to remain unmolested, the largest being 
above sixty feet in circumference. At the back of them was 
a village of considerable extent; and beyond that again a small 
hill,teovered with trees, and reported by the inhabitants to afl'ord 
shelter to innumerable lions, tigers, elephants, &c., the devastat¬ 
ing prowess of which they illustrated by a variety of horrible 
tales. To the eastward there was a grove of mango-trees, under 
the shade of which several large canoes were laid up; one of these, 
hollowed out from a single tree, was fifty feet long, four deep, and 
five broad. *“ • 

The Donna’s establishment was on a much more magnificent 
scale than that of Mariano’s, and the display at meals was in 
every respect sumptuous, the table being covered with massive 
silver utensils, and wines and eatables of many descriptions cooked 
in a variety of ways. The Donna was engaged in trade, and ac¬ 
counted the richest person in the colony. Her principal agent was 
a Bengalee,* who travelled about with* Indian and European 
goods, and collected in return, gold, ivory, and sl'.ves, from 
the natives. Mr. Brow'iie had heard much of a lake situated 
some distance to the southward of Chapongah ; and on the morn¬ 
ing of the 8th, repaired in his inaoliilak (a bed, or rather ham¬ 
mock, slung to a j)ole and carried by slaves), with Mr. Kilpa¬ 
trick, to view it, against the advice of the Donna, who dreaded 
their exposure to the attacks of wild beasts in the forest. Their 
way at first led over a gentle rise, and »afterw.ards along ati 
extensive plain, covered with W'ood; they consequently could see 


* Ale tnff tbe whole east coast of Africa the principal traders and tiading agents 
are, in likettMoneri faidianB,—W. F. W# O, 
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nothing but a succession of trees; but these were sufficiei^jlly 
worthy of admiration, froin tlie great variety in their foliage, au4 
the beautiful appearance which the creepirig plants presented, 
climbing and hanging from the branches in festoons from tree to 
tree. Two hours’quick travelling brought them to the lake; it 
was a lai^e expanse of water, upwards of three miles in cirettm- 
feci^uce, and surrounded, on all sides, by a thickf and almost 
impenetrable forest. The hippopotami were basking in great 
numbers tm the muddy banks, but immediately Vitreated to the 
water, from whence they rose afterwards only at timtfs to breathe; 
no traps or pits to catch them were observed, but Mr. Browne was 
infonnerl that the natives killed them in numbers, either with 
muskets, of which they had many, or with assagays, as they 
w'andered heedlessly through the wood, whose extent was not less 
than six miles. Before returning home, our two travellers 
spent some time in walking about the vicinity of the lake, during 
which they passed two or three villages inhabited by wood-cutters, 
turned up a large herd of deer, and shot some birds. Donna 
Pascoa was governess of the district, for which she annually paid 
eighty-six Spanish dollars to the king, besides discharging various 
expenses which occurred in managing it. She had no other sf>l- 
diers than militia, formed by the native negroes, but said that, 
if required, she could with ease obtain them in eight days from 
Sofala. Some idea may be formed of the extent of her territory, 
by the time requisite to travel to its south-wbst boundary. It is 
there they procure the trees froift which the enormous canoes are 
hewn, and to transport them for that purpose on rollers to the 
river, one montii’s labour, at the rate of live milfe a day, is required. 
These trees bring in a considerable proliuto the Donna; but her 
wealth would be much increased if she w’ere permitted to work two 
gold mines lately discovered in her territory, and of which she 
presented a specimen, weighing nearly a quarter of an ounce, to 
Dicutenant Browne. Every icsident pays her taxes in kind, con¬ 
sisting of bees-w'ax, fowls, meal, vegetable oils, rice, &c., but to 
W'hat amouift was not ascertained. Although she was allowed to 
be far superior to the other Portuguese or Creole ladies in the 
colony, yet she was sadly ignorant. 

The effects of the fever on Mr. Forbes varied mucl];—at times 
he considered himself rapidly recovering, but at others would 
sink under a relapse so severe as to hold out small expecta¬ 
tion that he could possibly survive the next day. However, on 
the nth he found himself so much better that he expressed a 
strong desire to continue the journey to Senna; and accordingly 
two canoes were prepared, the larger of which •afforded excellent 
accommodation for him. The party left Chapongah, accompai^ijed 
by thd*good wishes of their kind hostess, to whom Mr. Kilpatricl, 
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at partingi presented various papers of medicine, valual)le in such 
a '^secluded part of the world. The Donna readily returned 
the courtesy by a small token of remembrance to each, and 
an ample supply of all kinds of provision for their jouniey. 
The river was nearly a mile in breadth, but the channel was 
almost choked up with sande, and though the banks at times were 
of rock formation, rising perpendicularly twenty feet a'oove the 
water, yet the great deposit on them of dead reeds and drift timber 
evidently showf d that during the rainy season they were overflowed. 
J\t times the^ northern side appeared covered with palni and other 
trees ; and as they ascended they had a view of the picturesque 
and distant mountains of Yemale, which even from its novelty was 
pleasing and interesting, but especially as they connected with it 
the idea of a more propitious climate. The morning of the 12th 
was unusually damp and cold, and the thermometer, which never 
before had stood below' 70°, fell to 62°. Mr. f orbes was sensibly 
affected by the change, and his companions began to regret that 
they had not left him at Chapongah. In the afternoon they dined, 
by invitation, with a mulatto, who resided on the northern side *, 
at whose house they found a company of strolling players, exhibiting 
various theatrical performances, as also feats in tumbling. The chase 
of a man by a lion constituted one part of the entertainment. The 
latter character w'as enacted by a native dressed out most formi¬ 
dably with a horrible mask and skin. The plot was as follows:— 
The man, after a long run, reaches a tree, ascends it, and en¬ 
deavours to conceal himself among the branches, while the lion, 
after many awkwaivi attempts by springing up to seize him, 
crouches down below to watch his descent ; the man loudly calls 
for help*; a hunter cautiously approaches; the lion is killed, and 
the scene ends by loud exultations at the monster’s death, and the 
consequent release of* his intended victim, 'riiree drums consti¬ 
tuted the band. Mr. Browne, in his journft, describes the habits 
of his boatmen in nearly the following words :—As soon as the 
tents were pitched at night, they took - the poles with which at 
times they impelled the boats along, and, sticking ^hem in the 
ground across the direction of the wind, w'ove mats between them, 
thus forming a screen to shelter themselves from the chilling cold¬ 
ness of the night breeze. Under this shelter, which they made to 
slope a little, a fire was kindled, around which they huddled toge¬ 
ther in various postures, warming themselves thoroughly for the 
night, and taking red-hot embers in their hands, without appearing 
to feel my other sensation than that of a pl^asing^w'arinth. Whilst 
they were cooking their supper of grass porridge, in small earthen 
pipkins, they crouching ovpr the fire in the highest good hu- 



big in all'probability is a mistake, the northern side of the river being poi* 
bytfivagtt inimical to the Fortilgueso.—W* F. W. 0. • _ 
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mour, lo]id in their converse and mirth, and presenting a most 
grateful sight of contented cheerfulness, under such iudifT^ent 
circumstances: in fact, the little encampment, from the time of ils 
forming until midnight, was one continued scene of mirth and 
festivity, which Lieutenant Browne, while taking observations of 
the stars, often sat and viewed, enjoying at once the novelty and 
soothing effect on his own feelings. The manner these people 
^ept was extraordinary. Each had a large sack, in which, as 
soon as he felt inclined for repose, he coiled mmself up; and 
the ludicrous scene was thus often exhibited of two.sacks in deep 
and earnest converse with each other, no motion whatever indica¬ 
ting their living contents. The plan is an excellent one to escape 
the annoying bites of the mosquitoes. The laziness of the subal¬ 
tern, who after having often had eleven hours sleep during the 
night, still continued to slumber in the forenoon, was on a par 
with that of a wretched being of half Portuguese and half Malay 
extraction, whom they met at a small village previous to their 
arrival at Marooro. He had scarcely a rag to cover him, yet 
to strike our travellers with an idea of his importance, he was 
highly solicitous to impress on their minds that he did not W'ork, 
but slept all day, the negroes labouring for him in his occupatjpn, 
which was that of curing iish. 

On the northern side of the banks of the river the countiy now 
began to swell up into the hills called Yemale, before alluded to, 
the highest being not less than eight hundred feet, partially 
wooded, and having a very imposing appearance. The territory 
on that side, as far down as Marooro, <s exclusively in the pos¬ 
session of free blacks, not at all under the jurudiction of the Por¬ 
tuguese, whose possessions are entirely coniined to the southern 
side. The people arc warlike, and often engaged in broils with 
the Portuguese. Some are armed with muskets, some with assa- 
gays, and others with bows and arrows. 

On the loth the party passed these hills of Yenialc, when 
those of Mirambole (probably Morumbola) appeared in a large 
mass, stretching to the north-west: their height was estimated at 
two or three thousand feet; they were covered with forests and 
furrowed by deep ravines. It is needless to enter into an account 
of each day's tedious ascent, especially as the general appearance 
of the river did not vary, nor did any occurrence take plflce worthy of 
remark, until the morning of the l(ith, when Mr. Eorbes breathed his 
last. The death of this deservedly esteemed young man was a se¬ 
vere blow to th^ survi\;ors, for besides the services which from his 
attainments and perseverance he was qualitied to render to the 
expedition, he possessed an extremely mild and.agreeable disposi¬ 
tion ; and the melancholy termination of his illness could not but 
produ]^ a gloomy impression on the minds of those who survivtd 
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him. . As they were within a day’s journey of Senna, a dispatch 
was‘forwarded overland to that place to bespeak a coffin and funeral 
preparations for the deceased. The river for some days past had 
abounded with alligators, who often, to the number of hfty or more, 
were observed basking in the sun on the sand-banks ; at night too 
the cries of the wild beasts in «the forests were generally heard, es¬ 
pecially of lions, w'hich, they were informed, were in great numbers. 
The night that followed the demise of Mr. Forbes, brought but 
little sleep to l^ie party; for, besides the disagreeable reflec¬ 
tions, which at times they could not banish, they were assailed 
by myriads of mosquitoes, and chilled by the dampness of the air 
occasioned by the heavy rains which had fallen during the preceding 
day. It was past seven o’clock on the next evening before they 
arrived at Senna. On landing they were conducted to the house 
of the commandant, where, as he was not at home, they had to wait 
upwards of half an hour, subject to the gaze of a host of Mu- 
lattoes and Kannareeus, w'ho had assembled to gratify their curio¬ 
sity. At last, when the patience of the travellers w'as nearly 
exhausted, they were summoned to the presence of the commandant 
at the house of the only priest in the town, who jointly with him 
kept but one table. The contrast between the two was striking : 
the priest, apparently a European, had a disagreeable and crafty 
expression of countenance, while the commandant exhibited, in his 
darker tinge of native colour, a kind look and pleasing manner. 
Lieutenant Browne stated the object of the expedition to the com¬ 
mandant, who, after he had listened to it, assigned him a residence, 
and agreed to call next day, in order to read such letters and public 
documents as he had been furnished with respecting the prosecution 
of his journey through the Portuguese possessions. The house 
that was thus allotted to the party had been occupied by an officer 
of high rank, lately deceased ; it was of the largest description, 
which, together with its being left unfurnished, rendered it very 
comfortless; besides, it had a most foetid smell, which defied to the 
last their constant attempts by gunpowderfumigations to overcome 
it. JSext morning they proceeded to the church, W-attend the 
funeral ceremony over the grave of their deceased companion, 
whose corpse, from ^he highly putrescent state it arrived in, they 
had been obliged to inter over night; and, on their return, were 
glad to relieve the disagreeable nature of their thoughts by a w'alk 
in the environs of the town. Bending their steps towards a dimi¬ 
nutive mud redoubt, surmounted by two small field pieces, the only 
defence of that kind at Senna, they afterwards pgssed through an 
assemblage of huts, considerable in number, but by no means 
more so than those at Quilliijnane. There were ten houses in 
whifiji the Portuguese dwelt; yet inconsiderable as that number 
yftS ^ffiey comprised the whole that had any European appearance 
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about them. They were of large dimensions, and resembled, those 
of Quilhmane. 'J'hey pttssed over the plain on which the'itown 
stands, amid a forest of tamarind, mangoa, and cocoa-nut trdbs, 
and bent their steps towards two small hills, rising at a short 
distance in the background. As they proceeded to ascend one 
of these, the coarse gravelly nature •of the ground was superseded 
by the'rocky formation of the hill; it was a speejes of schistus, 
Tlended with small fragments of sandstone. From <he summit, 
elevated above one*hundred and fifty feet above 4^e plain, the pro¬ 
spect was extensive, and comprised a view of the houses and huts 
of Senna, interspersed with filthy stagnant pools, as demonstrative 
of the unhealthiness of the place, as they were of the idleness and 
sloth of the inhabitants. The river, as far as the eye could dis¬ 
cern, winded majestically through the plain, studded with sands, 
and with its rapid summer torrent in narrow channels passing be¬ 
tween them. To the north-east the country presented a moun¬ 
tainous aspect, while to the southward it was fiat, with the excep¬ 
tion of two or three small hills resembling the one they stood on: 
these, as well as the low-land, were covered with a parched vege¬ 
tation, and trees of a stunted growth. 

Quitting now the travellers for a short time, such an aegount 
will be given of the city and province of Senna as the materials 
collected w'ill admit of; the most important of these being a 
manuscript memoir, written by Sefior Terao, governor of the 
district of the Hios de Senna, a young man of much promise, who, 
shortly after he wrote his memoir in 1810, w'as assassinated by 
one of his own officers. • • 

The Captaincy of the Rios de Senna is beunded to the east by 
the sea; to the south by the mountains of Sofala; and westward 
its limits pass through the kingdoms Quiteve and flame, in¬ 
cluding the countries between the empife of Monomotapa * and 
the Zambezi. To the north the Zambezi is its principal frontier, 
only the province of Quiilimane, on the coast, being beyond that 
river. The whole is*included between 15“ and 20° of south 
latitude, asid 27° and 37° east longitude from London; and on a 
vague computation, contains about three thousand six hundred 
square leagues of territory. 

The population is composed of three classes, viz.:—1. The 
Whites and free Mulattoes, who pay taxes ;—2. Slaves ;—3. free 
Negroes, for the most part settled on the lands. Very few data 
exist from which a calculation can be made of the numbers of each, 

- 5 ^ 

* Accounts disagree so much in the limits assigned to the empire of Monomo- 
tapa, that it is impossible to derive from them a consistent result; and at the 
present day it appears to be but a geagraphical division, •comprising countries 
independent of each other^W. F. W. 0, 
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but ii) 180G the first class was not supposed to exceed $ve hun¬ 
dred f the registered births among whom? the preceding year, had 
been thirty-six,—the deaths, thirty-two,—and the marriages, six. 
The number of slaves in the same year, as registered, was twenty- 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven j of whom, however, 
ten thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven were reported absent, 
or, in other words, had deserted, and sought refuge amdng the 
free black tribes in the neighbourhood. Of the third class, viz. 
Free Negroes, i^was impossible to form any’estimate, although 
they were believed to be much more numerous than the other two 
together. They varied according as wars among the neighbouring 
tribes drove them in, or famine in turn expelled them, being, for 
the most part, settlers only so long as suited themselves ; but they 
provide a constant and ample supply of free labour, which con¬ 
tributes, with the indolence of the European settlers, to cause the 
indifference with which the desertion of the domestic slaves is 
regarded. 

Within the province the dominion of the Portuguese is very 
firmly fixed, although they are frequently at war with the conter¬ 
minous tribes; and the slaves and free negroes are both honest and 
doci\e, to a degree which seems to have surprized our travellers. 
Nothing can be more deplorable, however, than the sloth, ig¬ 
norance, and indolence in which they are all alike sunk,—the 
causes of which are many. The country is so exuberantly fertile, 
that a very small amount of labour is sufiicient to satisfy all w'ants. 
The estates are so large, that no interest is taken in their cultivation. 
Agriculture is thus so neglected, that even famines arc frequent in 
the remote districts. « The chief employment is trafficking with the 
neighbouring tribes for slaves, ivory, gold-dust, and even fre¬ 
quently provisions. And the priests being paid with gifts, ten> 
dered on occasion of a^variety of superstitious ceremonies, are 
excessively jealous of every attempt at instructing their flocks. One 
of their own number even, who opened a school at 'J ette, was 
suspended in consequence by his superior, nnd removed. 

The town of Senna has been already described: it is situate in lat. 
] 7“ SC/S., long. 35° 38'8" E., according to Lieut. Browne's observa¬ 
tions. It is the capital of the whole province, though smaller in extent 
than Quilliraane, and inferior both in healthiness of situation and 
activity of population, to Tette, which is said to be sixty leagues 
higher up. Besides these three towns there are other stations, as 
Manica, Chicoree, Zumbo, &c., the last of which is said to be an 
island in the Zambezi, eighty leagues abovew Senna. The whole 
navigation of the river is stated at three hundred leagues, but this 
is probably exi^gerated. Many ^considerable rivers flow into it at 
different poi|3B of its course, one of which, the Shirry, was ob- 
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served our travellers bglow Senna, and, as was said, is deep, and 
can be ascended in boats for thirty days. Its stream, where* it 
joined the Zambezi, was very rapid. 

The natural productions of the country are of eveiy tropical 
variety ; but those cultivated are few in number, viz. rice, wheat, 
sugar, ^otton, millet, tobacco, legumes or garden vegetables, and 
%Tew medicinal plants, of which the riciiius and other oily plants, 
euphorbia, rhubarb, jalap, and senna, are the chief. A variety 
of cotton is mentioned of a deep scarlet colou^but whether this 
tinge is natural to it, or occasioned by disease, is unknown. In¬ 
digo grows wild like a common weed. The articles which form 
the commerce of the country belong chiefly to the animal and 
mineral kingdoms : viz. hippopotamus teeth and oil elephants’ 
tusks, rhinoceros horns, tiger skins, honey and wax, gold-dust, 
(principally from Quiteve, Manica, Majizuros, Abutica, Zurabo, 
Mesconga, and Mano, and could be extracted in any quantity 
from the crown lands,) copper, iron, saltpetre, and common salt. 
The copper is chiefly procured from the provinces of Zumbo, 
Mongas, and Cazembe ; the iron from the district of Senna, and 
by trafiic from the Maraves, who are very dexterous, also, in ma 
nufacturiiig it; salt and saltpetre are distributed everywhere.* 

The foreign trade of the province is very trifling, notwithstand¬ 
ing its many advantages; and there is not, in consequence, even 
a custom-house at Quillimane, every article of export and import 
being obliged to pass through Mozambique. In 1808 the total 
value uut w'as 1,090,420 cruzadoes, dj^tribpted as follows :—gold, 
100,000 ; ivory, 525,000; slaves, 192,000; rice, 112,000; wheat, 
61,420; miscellaiieofis, 100,000. (The value of the thousand 
cruzadoes varies from thirty-five to fifty pounds sterling.) The 
returns inward during the same year wer^— 


Bars of coloured cottons, (each bar containing four 
hundred pieces, and each piece thirty-one yards) 611 
Barrels of beads. . . . . 50 


juai&ciD \Ji Mcau9 • • « 

■ wine . . 

• • 

. . 61 

-aqua ardente 

. . 10 

Cases of ditto . • 

16 

Sugar (cwt.) 

. . 34 

Tubs of sugar-candy . 

. , . 6 

Annaida-fogo, or fire-rings . 
Gunpowder (cwt.) 

270 

. . 33 

Soap (cwt.) 

• « 8 

Barrel^of salt«raeat 

. . 8 

-butter 

A 

. . 8 

^ A 


* Possibly extracted for medicinal purposes, otherwise the small quanti^, if any* 
which the animal could yield, would not repay the trouble of procuiing if. ^but t 
rathlr think that it is a misUdie.—W• F. W. 0. 
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Barrels of salt fish . , , , . .9 

, Pewter (cwt.) .... 8 

Pitch (cwt.) . , . , . .4 

Corn (sacks) .... 29 

Bundles of lavender ... 2 

Cases of earthenware ’ . . 1 

Ditto of glass . . . .2' 

Boxes of tea . . . . 8 

Packages 9(5 chocolate . . .' . 6 

Ditto of foffee . . . ^8 

Kegs of sweet oil .... 7 

Barrels of oil . . ‘ . . 6 


Many of the articles imported ought, in truth, to be exported ; 
and with all the indolence of the inhabitants, it is scarcely conceiv¬ 
able that there should be a deficiency in their internal supply. 

The revenues of the province are, first, those arising from 
custom-house dues paid at Mozambique on its foreign trade, 
which are placed to its credit; and second, those arising from the 
fines and tenths paid on the crown lands. From the limited extent 
of the foreign trade, the amount of the first is obviously insigni¬ 
ficant: ;—that of the second, due in 1808, is staled in Senor Ferao’s 


Memoir to have been as follows :— 

Cruzadoes. 

48 Crown Estates in the District of Tette, which pay, in 

fines and tenths. 708,522j 

6 Exchequer Estates in ditto . « . . . 56,077J 

27 Crown Estates in the District of Senna . . • 1,527,917| 

4 Exchequer ditto in ditto. 97,375 

13 Crown Estates in the District of Quillimane . • 421,441 J 

2 Exchequer ditto in dittb. 88,666 


Total .... 2,900,000 


or about twelve hundred thousand sterling. Leases of crown lands 
can only be given for three lives, and ^by law must descend 
to females, who are required to marry native Portugqpse. And 
hence it was that Dona Pascoa, the kind and liberal hostess 
of our party, w'as the widow, and had been the wife, of an officer 
of high rank, only recently deceased, but from whom she had 
been many yeUrs separated. 

In 1808 the regular Portuguese force maintained in the pro¬ 
vince amounted only to two hundred and sixty-four men, of whom 
seventy-two formed the garrison of Quillimape ; forty-nine that of 
Senna; ninety-four that of Tette ; thirty-seven that of Zunibo; 
and twelve that qf Manica. The relative position of these l^er 
places is oidy iknown from the report of the Portuguese at S^na 
and^uillitimne, the sum of the information derived from wh^m is 
as follows;*— 
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As already noticed, Tette is situated sixty leagues beyond Senna, 
but the time necessary to^erforni the journey differs much, as the 
rapidity of the current in the river, always difficult to siirmouAt, 
is at times so much augmented by the rains in the interior, that 
travellers in their canoes are often delayed two and three days 
without being able to proceed : six-weeks they account a fair pas- 
£ 4 ge. rf'iie town is described as exceeding in size both Senna and 
Quillimane, and not built like them on a low marshy spot, but in 
an elevaf^d, mountainous district, with the Zambai^i flowing beneath 
it; hence its celebrity for health and beautiful pictu^resque scenery. 
The country around is fertile in the extreme, yet often suffering, 
and at times almost reduced to a desert state, by the restless and 
quarrelsome disposition of the surrounding tribes of Moizas and 
Maraves, the latter of whom are almost constantly engaged in war 
with the Portuguese. 

The village of Cliicora is stated to be fifteen days’ journey beyond 
Tette, and that of Zumbo five more; Manica eight from Sofala, 
thence inland eight again to a large town called Barne, which is 
situated at the distance of fifteen days’ journey from Tette. 'Hiis 
route from Tette to Sofala, however, is not straight, as Barne lies a 
long w'ay in the interior; but from Senna there is a road to S^ala, 
passing nearly in a line through Maccai. Half way between Senna 
and Manica there are mountains of marble, from which many rivers 
flow, abounding in alligators and hippopotami. Prom Manica a 
river passes to the southward, but where it flow's to is not known, 
although it is conjectured to be the Manice. The Zambezi, after 
passing Cliicora, most probably beyflnd Zumbo, takes a sweep 
round towards Manica. The gold about that place is found pure 
in the alluvial soil, and the iron by excavation, the mines running 
horizontally into the mountains. The ore when extracted is melted 
into bars for sale. • 

Returning now to our travellers,—on the 19th August Mr, 
Browne received a visit from the priest, who brought with him 
his bill for Mr. Forbes’s funeral, amouiyting to the exorbitant 
sum of <9ne hundred and twenty-seven Spanish dollars; and 
without enumerating all the mercenary and other oilioiis arts 
of this man, it may suffice to say, that he thus strove in 
every way to extract money from the party, thwarting their 
views, annoying them by his insolence, and by* these means, 
w'ithout doubt, contributing greatly to their death, and the conse¬ 
quent failure of the expedition. (Nor was his conduct in other 
points less culpable.) He w'as shortly joined in his visit by the 
commandant, who, evidently at his suggestion, stated that he did 
not consider himself authorised,, by the governer-general’s order 
from Mozambique, to make the expedition a government^under- 
takklg; on which Mr. Browne protested against such conduct. 
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decl^ring^ that he w'ould make him responsible for the binditince 
thu^ oftWcd to the prosecution and silccess of the expedition; 
add this had the effect of creating a1arni/and inducing the dom- 
mandant to request a copy of Mr. Browne’s orders, that he nfight 
consult leisure about opening the government stores to |iim. 
But the delay and uncertainty tlius occasioned, together withj the 
death of; their, companion, seem early to have had an idjurious 
effect on the spirits of the party, and a very short time concluded 
the scene* ' 

On the STth of August, Mr. Browne, who had already se'i^ral 
times experienced slight attacks of fever, was taken more seriously 
ill; and his journal terminates on the 2d September. He appears 
to have died about the 4th. Adonis and Antonio were next seized, 
but recovered. ^Ir, Kilpatrick w'as attacked on the 1st September; 
and although he lingered a considerable time, and permission was 
eveiituully granted him to proceed to Tctte, his spirit gradually 
sunk, and he returned to Chapongah, on his way down the river. He 
was herc^gain hospitably received by Donna J^ascoa, who renewed 
her efforts to persuade him to try the country method of cure; 
but instead of this, although his habits had been previously abste- 
mioys, he sought comfort and consolation in excesses, which ter¬ 
minated his life on the 28th October. He was faithfully attended 
to the last by the two black servants, who, after his death, returned 
to Quillihiaiic, and were re-embarked. 

During the first three or four days after the arrival of the party 
at Senna, light winds prevailed from the north-east, and the ther¬ 
mometer, varied from 70° ter 76°. One night it stood at the lajtter 
at twelve o’clock. The wind afterwards changed to the south¬ 
west, with intervals of calms, but the thermometer averaged nearly 
as before. The sensation of heat, how'ever, is represented to have 
been always greater thaif might have been expected from the indi¬ 
cations of the thermometer. 


X .—Roarks on Anegada. Communicated by Robert Hermann 
Schomburgk, Esq., Member of the Horticultural Society of 

Beiiiif*. Read 25th of June, 1832. 

1 

Anegada, dr Anagada, is the most northern of the cluster 
of islands and keys known by the name of the Virgin Islands, qnd 
is unlia^ily celebrated fur the number of wrecks, in many cases 
accompanied with a heavy loss of life, which^it has .occasioned.' 

Mr. is now travelling in the West Indies; and being at St. 

Thomas's frhe^uie I^ewis, American-briir, was wrecked on Anegada, resolved to 
re-survey |c. The aiiovo remarks, with t^ accompanying map, are the result of 
liis while thus employed ; and he has also completed a detailed^diart 

of thercl^llwith the soundings between them. 
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Of its history little is known ; and there is no likelihood that it 
was settled early. P^re Labat, the only early writer who speaks 
of the lesser West India islands, observes, that the aborigines used 
it as an occasional rendezvous, where they procured great quan¬ 
tities of conchs {stromhus gigas ); and large piles of these shells 
are still to be seen at the east end of the island, but nowhere 
§Ise; ^'^ich seems to prove decidedly that it was not permanently 
occupied, but merely resorted to from time to time. These conchs 
are still ^iind in great numbers in the shallow \’^ters at the east 
end, chiefly in the months of May and November^ and the dry 
shells piled up have all a hole in the lower end of the spire, for 
which the most probable reason is, that the animal is thus most 
easily extracted. It appears surprising that so much care should 
have been taken to pile them up, and it has been surmised, 
in consequence^ that these heaps were burial-places ; but scvergl 
have been taken down, and burnt for lime (the quality of which is 
excellent), without any trace having been found of human bones, 
or other e.xtraneous substance. And it is more probable that 
they were merely piled up to be out of the w’ay, the current not 
being strong enough to carry them off had they been thrown into 
the sea; where, had they remained, they would have embarratsed 
the iishing for the living animal. 

At a later period the retired bays of the island served as a lurk¬ 
ing place to the Buccaneers, Kirke and Bone being said to have 
especially frequented it; and the latter has bequeathed his name 
to a creek on the north side,* which appears to have been his 
favourite resort. Ultimately, as the trade among the West India 
islands became more frequent, and repeated* shipwrecks in this 
quarter held out hopes of advantage to those who might be in the 
neighbourhood to profit by them, settlers took up their permanent 
residence on the island, and w'ere, at on^ time, more numerous 
even than they are now. They found that the loose ground 
which covered it was capable of bearing provision crops, and 
even cotton; while the bearing of stock, and sale of the under¬ 
wood, whioli was progressively cleared away, and which, being very 
full of gum, had a preference in the market of St. Thomas’, fur¬ 
nished a further resource. The great object, however, always 
was, and still is, the w'reck of vessels; and the indolence of the 
inhabitant:! is only thoroughly roused by the cry of—‘ A vessel on 
the reef.’ Then all are roused to activity; scarcely is the news 
announced, than boats of every description, shallops and sailing 
vessels, are puslied off* with all haste towards the scene of action; 
arms which have been idle for weeks are brought into exercise; 
and both skill and intrepidity are tasked to th6 mttermost to get 
first on board. The scene, indeed, baffles description ; and it is 
to boYeared that few are attracted by motives of humanity, though 
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some such do exist; for the name of Mr. Gilderslcv^ in parti> 
^far, must ever be mentioned with respect and gratitude by all 
who have visited, or been driven on, Anegada. 

The surface of the island is the production of the industrious 
tribe of UthophytcBj based (it may be presumed) as usual on a 
submarine elevation ; and, sTs it has been supposed that the West 
Indies have been detached from the Floridas by an Irruptiqn 
of the ocean, the whole may be considered as a chain of moun¬ 
tains projecting^rom the American continent. • 

The soundings between Virgin Gorda and Anegada are tolerably 
regular, being from b to 10 fathoms ; and there is, therefore, no 
doubt that the two communicate, and form parts of one system. 
But their nature is quite different; primitive rocks predominating 
in the former, while, in the latter, we find only layers of limestone 
and coral. Shall wc conclude, tlieretorc, that Vngin Gorda owes 
its existence to volcanic action, while Anegada has only been 
raised progressively by the labour of the madrepores? No frag¬ 
ments of coral rock are found above a certain height in Virgin 
Gorda; where, on the contrary, a parlicidar kind of granite rises 
in huge musses, and is very peculiarly arranged at a place called 
‘"liheBath.’ 

The direct distance between the two islands is 1nautical 
miles ; and the appearance of Anegada, when approaching it 
from this side, viz. from the south-w'est, is remarkable, hirst, 
single trees show themselves on the horizon; then the most elevated 
part of the island, called Frank’f Landing, which may be distin¬ 
guished, in clear weather,‘about 8 miles off'; and, last of all, the 
low'er land. The lead usually brings up pieces of coral rock, 
with coarse sand and bivken shells. I’he greatest depth of water 
is near Virgin Gorda. At eight miles distance from Anegada 
there are from 8 to fl fathoms, decreasing, as the shoals are 
approached, to 4 fathoms. The outer edge of the reef is marked 
in some places by the water breaking; in others, merely the brown 
heads of the rocks, contrasted with the wliitc colour of the bottom 
where clear, indicate the danger. Considerable skill iif requisite to 
pass through the openings; but inside there is good anchorage in 

fathoms, about a mile from life beach. Vessels drawing more 
W'ater anchor.outside, in from 4 to 6 fathoms. 

On landing, the beach is found everywhere coated with a grey, 
siliceous, and calcareous substance (the predominant ingredients in 
which are clay, fragments of limestone, and vegetable fibres), 
which seems to be deposited by the wafers; and as the tide 
retires, hardens, and assists slowly in increasing the island. This 
substance is not, Rowever, to lx: found on the northern side, where 
the impetuosity of the surf prevents its being left, and where, ac¬ 
cordingly, the land does not gain on the water, as it does aldWg the 
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whole south shore. But tlure can be little doubt that, excepting 
thus on the extreme weather face, it once covered the whoU 
island; the impression of feet and birds’ claws being distinctly 
visible in many places, now overgrown with underwood and grass ; 
the first being believed to have been left by the Indians on their 
occasional visits already noticed, fhe other being recognized 
a» those of birds which still frequent the island. And if the 
question is asked, how is this substance formed? it appears ob¬ 
vious tliat'its matter is the detritus of the current*which sweeps 
this sea in a W.N.W. direction, and of which Ish^l afterwards 
speak at greater length, while it probably receives its binding 
nature from the gluten which w'e find adhering to the mouths of 
the zoophytes. 

The greatest length of Anegada is, from E.S.E. to W.N.W., 
10.07 English miles; the greatest breadth 4.2.5 English inilesf 
which is between Pearl Point and Soldiers’ Wash ; thence it 
diminishes* tow'ards both extremities, so that the average breadth 
cannot be stated to be more than 1.33 miles ; and the whole cir¬ 
cumference, ingresses and egresses included, is 23.09 miles (1846 
chains). 'I'he surrounding reef approaches nearest on the north 
side of the island, where, at a particular point, (in Diego Bay,^ it 
joins with the shore. (Generally speaking, indeed, the distance of 
tlie reef on the northern side is but inconsiderable ; and the same 
may be said of the w'estern, and partly of the southern side. Its 
greatest extent is to the south-east, and its most southern ex¬ 
tremity, from the east end of Anegada, is ne^ly the same distance 
as the west end from the same point, namely, 7.68 marine miles; 
—the distance of the reef on the south side is from 1 to 4^ miles. 
On sounding close to this natural barrior, on the southern and 
western side, a depth of from 4 to 6 futho|ns is found ;—on the 
northern and eastern side from 6 to 9 fathoms ; but at a distance of 

miles, in a northerly direction, I found no bottom at 100 
fathoms. Inside of th^ main chain of shoals, the depth of 
water varies very often, of a sudden, so that it is only with 
great skill and attention that a small sloop can be navigated from 
E. to VV^, and vice versa, and this oiity on the southern side ;—on 
the north side it is quite impossible, as the reef stretches to the 
shore. There extends from the west end, in a south-westerly 
direction, almost to the eastern end of Jose van Dykes, a shallow 
ground, and, as the bottom is mostly whitish sand, it appears of 
less depth than it is in reality. I found not less than 7 
fathoms on it*. * * 

The main reef to the north is occasionally interrupted by 

-^- • - - ..ja- 

* Among the superstitions of the inhabitants prevails the tradition, th^t this 
ground;^fcno\vu by the name of the Middle Ground, rises once a-year from its depth 
to the surface of the water. 
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channels, which lead to spacious places for anchorage; but 
j^hough at the entrance they are 4 to 5 fathoms deep, the basins 
themselves are often obstructed by shoals, which raise their heads to 
the very surface of the water. We find these channels,—but of an 
inferior width,—along the whole surrounding reef; the smallest 
are on the south-eastern m'ain reef, where there are only two or 
three which might be passable for vessels of smaller des(briptiov!-; 
they are nevertheless so obstructed that only necessity will induce 
a vessel to pass through them. I passed, during my survey, 
through the*channel called the Mary Channel, and have still to 
admire the firm and ready hand of the helmsman, tide and wind 
being both against us ; and we were often so surrounded by shoals, 
that 1 thought it impossible to escape without injury. 

.At a distance of about two nautical miles from Man-of-War 
,Point the southern reef joins the main reef; it has been called 
‘ The Longshoal,’ from the density of the beds, which, for a con¬ 
siderable distance, form almost one entire mass. Thence the 
shoals become, with the exception of the main reef, more de¬ 
tached ; the latter stretches to the south-east till it reaches the 
Elbow, or extreme south-eastern end, when it turns gradually to 
till! south-west, forming almost a half circle, known by the name 
of ' The Horse Shoe.’ The depth of water increases from this 
towards th^ east end of Spanish Town; but there are still some 
dangerous shallows in the way, with only 3 or 4, nay, even 2 
fathoms water. 

Having given an^ outline of* the. environs of the island, I 
approach now to the terra firma, if the hollow productions of the 
madrepore, &c. c^li be so called. To one who visits this strange 
spot for the first tima^ and who, accustomed to see hills and 
mountnins, looks anxiously for such elevations, the effect is dis¬ 
appointing ; for the surface is, for the most part, a dead level, 
with only occasionally a turpentine or loblolly tree overlooking 
the underwood. However, on the south-eastern side, the ground 
does rise gradually, from north to south, about GO feet, which is 
the highest point of Anegada, and commonly calPed * Frank’s 
Landing.* Next to Mr. GiTllerslevc’s habitation is another eleva¬ 
tion of the ground, but inferior in height; and there is one more, 
still smaller^near the settlements. It has been ascertained, indeed, 
that, as soon as the lithophytee have reached the surface of the 
water, they stop their work; consequently such formations must 
be always nearly level. 

I he southern side of the island is a cofltinued mass of shelves, 
loosely covered with vegetable earth, more or less mixed with 
sand. 'Ihis lAoilld is doubtless the decomposed matter of algaj, 
whioh, through exposure to the sun, have lost their saline pro¬ 
perty, and form a most excellent vegetable earth;—it is light 
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and of a d^rk-brown colour, and leaves on the tongue a soniev^'hat 
acid taste. It is so lightly fettled on the shelf, that it often cove'l's 
the ground only for a few inches. The lithophytae do not builcT 
in compact masses, and the shelves are therefore intersected with 
openings, sometimes narrow, sometimes of considerable width and 
depth ; indeed they stretch now and then for a considerable dis- 
t^ce under the shelves, and a deep hollow sound, when going 
over certain places, proves that they are undermined *. A great 
quantity o( sea-weed having been deposited in tliese crevices at 
the time the sea washed over the island, and th^decomposed 
matter being increased by the detritus of the current, and, at a 
later period perhaps, by deposits from rain torrents, such a 
shelf-hole possesses a good stock of excellent soil, and pro¬ 
duces usually a large growth of plants, which distinguish them¬ 
selves by their healthy and vigorous appearance. The only, 
trees which the island possesses grow out of these holes, where 
they find not mefely sufficient nourishment, but their roots take 
so firm a hold, that the north wind, which sweeps with great 
velocity over the island, does them no iiijuiyf. It has been 
observed, that after having dug about 5 feet in the shelf, layers of 
sand are occasionally found mixed with minute shells, such 41s 
arc still to be met with on the bays, another proof that the marine 
anitnalcula do not build compactly ;—the sea rushing through the 
openings fills the empty spaces with sand. 

The western end of the island has been covered wdth sand, 
forced forward by an immense gsound sea or surf, to which it is 
still subjected from time to time, aftd Bence the continual 
change of the figure of the bays in that part^ I observed the 
same vegetable earth below the sand; an^ if, therefore, the root 
can pierce through it, it will find sufficient nourishment to give the 
plant or shrub a healthy appearance. Tlie fi'hole northern side is 
exposed to an impetuous sea, but mostly on the north-western 
part, W'here the sand has formed little hillocks of 40 feet in height. 
Behind the first range is ar second, and even a third;—all of which 
are now covered by a species of Arundo and the Suriaiia mari- 
tima. After these little hillocks haV6> stretched for some miles in 
an easterly direction, the shore takes a rocky appearance, and, 
instead of sand, detached pieces of limestone and coral are 
heaped up, which reach even a height of 30 feet and fiiore. The 
productive soil lies chiefly behind these rocky hillocks, (perhaps by 


* When a flock of sheep jPass over such a place, one imagines he hears the 
roaring of thunder. 

f Mr. Gildersleve has planted several cocoa>nut trees in sucla sljplf-holes. of which 
two have reached a considerable height, and, being the only ones in the island, 
serve as an excellent land>mark when coming from Virgin Gorda; they‘are, flhere* 
fore, notfM in my Chart of Anegada. 
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reason of the protection,) and is cultivated by the inhabitants to 
rsAse their crops. On approaching Ithe eastern end, sand-hills 
regin to rise gradually ag^iii, till on the southern side the bu}s 
become almost level with high-waler mark. The sand is so 
exceedingly fine, that it can scarcely be useu for mo-' ir. 

The ponds of Aiicgada form an important feature in a dc.^crlp- 
tion of the island;—those towards the west are of the g-cat''st - 
extent. Flamingo Pond has so ;eral small isles, -vhici possess a 
more vigorous.vegetation than the .surrounding banks, and «eseinble 
oases ill a ^sert;—they arc chiefly adorned vith the Bignania 
leucoxylon, which, when in flower, heightens their interesting 
appearance. These ponds form, on the south aide, a i unction 
with the sea; and there w is likewise one on the northern side, 
but the hurricane of IS 19 stopped it., passage. They are con- 
^sequently subjected to ebb and flood, wliich would le:*d to the 
supposition that the height of the waf^or in the ponds depended on 
the state of the sea, whether rising or falling ; but It is rot so,— 
a rise or sudden decrease oiien taking place without its 'leiug 
possible to assign any reason for it. 'i'he surrounding banks of 
the ponds are in gencial 2 feet higher than the surface of the 
Wv^ter; but sometimes this accumulatea so suddenly, that it over¬ 
flows and inundates the whole so''thcrn side, while at other times, 
again, it falls ; which seems not merely to be caused by evapora¬ 
tion, but by an absorption through the lover strata. The evapo¬ 
rations of the ponds arc, during tiiis time, unhealthy, and the 
effluvia arising from them scarcely to be borne. 

A long continuance of’diy weather, licwever, always lessens the 
quantity of w'ater considerably ; and when this takes place during 
the month of Augusi, ^ large quantity of cult may be obtained from 
some of the ponds. I have seen a small pond on the eastern side 
of the island, the areft of which was scarcely more than 1 ^ acres, 
which, for a space of time, produced annually 1300 barrels of salt; 
but for several years it has yielded nothing, probably owing to its 
neglected and tilthy state. Flamingo F'ond has also made large 
quantities of salt, but, of late, for the same reason, has f,:;arcely given 
any thing. At the period when the salt is forming, white masses, 
like clouds, are visible below the surface of the water, which in 
time appear to rise higher, till the water that covered them is 
entirely evaporated and absorbed, when the salt is carefully taken 
up aiul put in barrels and bags. The usual price per barrel is 
about one dollar; but, in consequence of the present scarcity, 
this is raised to two and a half and three dollars., 

'The bottoms of all these ponds are shelfy and uneven, with 
heads of coral rocks often rising in them above the surface of the 
water, which is especially the case in a pond to the northward of 
Mr# Gildersleve’s habitation, where not only are larger masses of 
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coral to be observed tliau elsewhere, but the banks also rise higlier. 
An example of a different Itind is to be found in a small pond wtst 
of Sah ^^ond, the bottom of which sinks, and has, occasional!/, 
caused the loss both of men and cattle. This must be owing to a 
great quantity of vegetable matter accumulated there, the upper 
stratum being by iio means a quick«-sand, and I scarcely could 
discover|even the presence of sand in a laige quantity of the matter 
which forms its unsolid ground. There appeared rather to be the 
same s•ab^^!alK•e p*'':scnt which I mentioned as hawng covered for- . 
I) jrly the wh Ic island. In the vicinity of White li% there is also 
at) elasticity of gro nd, so that it sinks when the foot is placed 
upon it, and rises immediately on the pressure being removed. 

rresh water is found in great abundance on almost every part 
of ‘' o island, frequently ever, in the immediate vicinity of the 
sea, and suiTouncied by dalt-{)onds. On the north side, near Lob¬ 
lolly Hay, arc a lange of shelf-holes, called ‘ the W ells,* which 
are llllecl with flesh watei'. Fabulous accounts were formerly 
circniaied lespecting the gieat depth of these shelf-holes; but 1 
sounded thosi most fumed, and tne I'csnlt was— G fathoms, 
fathoms, fathoms, and 4 fakhoms. The taste of the water of 
these holes, ihongh they are not far distant from each other* is 
not alike,—tin; one which is G fathoms deep, possessing much 
more the taste which is given to water by minerals than those 
of a lesser depth ; and 1 have therefore no doubt that it has 
its origin below the layers of limestone,—in wlticli opinion I was 
conliimcd when 1 procured, by .repeated soundings, giavel from 
the lirst and second, but coial and biokcA shells from the tw'o 
latter, and several others of the like dt pth. To the northward of 
Mr. Gildersleve’s is a similar shelf-hole, W'ith 2 fati]oms water, 
called ‘ Lilly W ell,’ die water of w'hich has by far the most 
agreeable taste. The formatio)) of these shelf-holes is curious,— 
the mouth is usually from 10 to feet wide ; and they dc.scend in 
the foi'tii of a funnel. Have their sides been foimerly perpendicular, 
and has the action of ram washed the upper layers and given them 
their preset^ funnel shape ? or has it been caused by volcanic 
eruptions ? The water contained in them is said often to rise to 
an imconmion height, as though forced up by some pressuic from 
beneath; but, in general, they ebb and flow with the sea. 

I'hc filtration of water through the surface soil, find its being 
thereby (le’irived of its saline particles, takes place in a vej'y short 
space of time ; as, for instance, on the north side of the island, a 
hole has been dpg in tlje sand, called ‘ Cow-wreck Well,’ which is 
filled with tolerably good water, though the distance from the sea is 
only 130 feet, and in the immediate vicinity thepe,aie salt-ponds. 
W^hile encamped one night at the west end of the island, I ob£|prved 
a furtlier proof that almost an instant liltration takes place. After 
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having finished my day’s work, a hole was dug iti tlje sand to 
procure fresh water, and it gushed dUt abundantly ; but in the 
dlorning, to iny great regret, a spring tide having inundated our 
well, the surf had filled it with sand; and this was the more in¬ 
convenient as the next spring was rather distant. How agree¬ 
ably then was I surprised .when the people, who assisted me 
during my survey, told me it was of no consequence, as i*he sand 
need only be removed and the water would again flow as fresh as 
the evening before,—and this proved correct. A little inland, at 
the west end, iresh water is thus peculiarly abundant; and as there 
is good anchorage in the vicinity, whole fleets might be provided 
with any quantity they required. 1 have been also told that the 
water does not spoil by keeping. 

Near one of these shelf-holes the marks of feet were pointed out 
to me, which, from their form and the outward turn of the toes, 
are considered to be those of Indians. Mr. John Vanterpool, 
who has passed the great climacteric, recollects having seen 
them on his first visit to the island, when the oldest inhabitants also 
remembered them from their infancy; and there is therefore little 
doubt that they have been left by the aborigines, who must 
have visited the spot when still covered with the soft glutinous 
matter already alluded to. The thermometer, when put in the 
water of these shelf-holes, indicates usually a temperature from 5’* 
to 8° below that of the atmosphere, and 3° to 4° below that of the 
sea. 

One woidd suppose that the climate, considering the low situa¬ 
tion of the island, anil the'^emiivia which escape from the ponds, 
would be unhealthy; but the examples of longevity prove almost 
the contrary. It is observed that, within the last ten years, the island 
has not been so healthy as it was formerly; and perhaps the pre¬ 
sent advanced age of the inhabitants has made them more sensitive 
under changes of weather*. As soon as the rainy season sets in, 
and the lowest parts of the island are inundated, fevers and in- 
fluenxa prevail. It i.s remarkable, that not a single case of ele¬ 
phantiasis is at present on the island ; nor is this complaint known 
(as 1 was told) to have ever attacked an individual born there, not¬ 
withstanding their occupation, which compels them to be much 
in the w'ater. 

Fogs, equjtl to those which we have on the continent, rise here 
very suddenly ; and 1 was myself witness of one which caused a 
considerable consternation among the inhabitants, the cry having 

^ 

* There Is a notion prevalent among some of the inhabitants, that the island had 
been less healthy si|j(*e,the mosquitoes had ceased to visit it in such large clouds as 
before 1819; but as it appears that tfiey returned, in 1831, in as great numbers 
as evei^ those who entertain this opinion may hope that this effect, or concomitant, 
of their departure, may also cease. 
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been raised that the sea had^ome over the land from the north side. 
And, certainly, the appearance was appalling enough, large 
masses of white fog rolling heavily over the land, and approach- 
iiig from the north; nor was 1 surprized that it had been at 
first taken for the sea. 

In calm and clear weather, and clnefly at high water, objects at 
Virgin (jlorda, which, at other periods, ai-e entirely invisible, seem 
to rise above the surface of the water, leaving apparently a vacancy 
between ;\ind trees, rocks, 8cc. appear, accordingly, hover in the 
air. In cloudy w'eather, or when the sea was agitated, I never 
observed this curious refraction. 

It is well known that the West India islands are subject 
to severe earthquakes; but Mr. Gildersleve, who has lived for the 
last twenty years in Anegada, and who is a man of great respec¬ 
tability and veracity, assures me that he recollected but very few* 
there, and those slight. A heavy shock was felt in October, 18,30, 
in Tortola, Virgin Gorda, St. Thomas, &c., of which nothing was 
know'n in Anegada; and, on another occasion, a shock, which we 
experienced on the 23d of April, 1831, in Anegada, was not felt 
in lortola. Shall W'e conclude that this occurrence was only ac¬ 
cidental ? or if the contrary, and that these shocks, felt in commbn 
at the Virgin Islands, do not extend to Anegada, shall we not be 
obliged to doubt that submarine communication between them, 
of which we have otherwise proofs ? The true solution must be, 
that the subterranean fire, or rather the elastic vapours, find 
no additional assistance in Anegada.^The thermometer stood on 
that day at 12 o’clock, 84“ 05", and fell, during the shock, at 
2 o’clock, to 78“. 

I subjoin the result of thermomctrical observations, kept during 
the months of April, August, September ai^ October, 1831 ; and 
add, for coinparisoti, some others made during the same time 
in the town of Tortola*. The mean temperature being greater 
in Anegada than in Tortola, may be attributed to the calcareous 
soil and the low sandy bays of the former island. 

The vegetable productions of Anegada are, in some respects, 
singular. I have found several species of Malpighia, Mimosa, 
Eugenia, Croton, Agave, Epidendi'ulii, &c., which I did not observe 
in any of the other Virgin Islands. These plants appei^r to be dis¬ 
tributed ir regular tribes; we observe, therefore, some on certain 
places, which appear to have chosen these spots exclusively, and 
are not to be met with elsewhere. This is the case with 
Malpighia angiistifolia,^hich is in great abundance about the set- 

Anecado. Tortola, 

* Me.*!!! temperature of the mouth of A|)ril 1831, 78^ B* 77°. 

Do. do. Augu.st 83^ 1' 82*’. 

f Do. do. September 1)3*’ G' 82*’. 

Do. do. October 81= 0> 80“. 


M 
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tleenent, but neither farther east nor wesjt. Malpighia urens occurs 
further to the west, where there is likewise another species (per¬ 
haps coccifera), the berries of which are eaten by the children; 
these two are chiefly near and about Mr. Gilderslcvc’s habitation. 
A small spot, almost surrounded by the ponds, and cultivated by 
Mr. Gildcrslere, produces the Laurus culilaban, the bark of which 
is iniicii sought after as a simple. 'Phe west end is remarkable fer 
the great quantity of sea-side grape (Coccoloba uvifera). The sand¬ 
hills on the i\i||Ci'th side are overgrown with the Suriana'inaritima; 
other places are possessed by the Khizophora mangle, Scajvola lo¬ 
belia; and a species of Croton, which, amongst the Virgin Islands, 
is peculiar to Anegada, seems to extend almost over the whole 
island. The juice that flows from its branches and leaves, when 
pressed, stains so badly that nothing can remove it; the smell is 
stronger than that of Croton balsamiferum. 

The beautiful Hobinia squamata is frequently met with, and its 
yellow clusters of flowers add not a little to the embellishment of 
the Anegada Flora. I have observed that the yellow colour pre¬ 
vails in a striking manner amongst the flowers of the island, the 
red and blue occurring only in a few instances. 

There are likewise four or five jjlants of the Agave vivipara, 
two near the settlements, and three to the northward of Mr. Gil- 
dersleve’s. In a short space of time a large quantity will be found 
on these spots, for even now colonies have formed themselves 
round the mother plants. The other Virgin Islands do not possess 
this plant, neither do I r^ollect of having seen it in Porto Rico. 

The dispersion in tribes of these plants, which In a great mea¬ 
sure arc strangers to the other Virgin Islands, leaves no doubt that 
the seeds have been c&rried there by the currents, and, perhaps, 
also by birds, whicli, arrive regularly from the Spanish main at 
two periods of the year. 

The edges of the ponds are usually covered with red Ulv®, 
which leave a like colour when pressed .between the fingers, and 
when taken out of the water and exposed to the sun become de¬ 
composed and smell most oft’ensively. 1 discovered a similar Ulva 
on the coral rocks when the tide had retired. 

Though the class Lithophytae predominates, still Anegada is in¬ 
debted fbrdts origin to the united and indefatigable labour of the 
following tribes: the Madrepora muricata, galaxea, astroites, and 
porites, Millepora, alicornis, compressa, Nullipora, &c. Captains 
Flinders and B. Hall, as well as M. Quoy, have so fully 
described the economy of these animals, that I Consider it entirely 
superfluous to s^y more respecting them*. Ceratophyta; ai'e more 


* 1 saw, on tlie south-eastern reef, a strange formation of their worl"it was 
somewhat in the shape of a kettl^ regnlarly excavated, and at a foot distance, 
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on the squthem side than the northern and eastern. Generally 
speaking, the different trides of Polypi, Acalephaj, and Echiho- 
derinatse, are numerous round Anegada. * 

Of all the insects the mosquito (a species of simulia or atrac> 
tocera) are the most troublesome in the island; indeed the tor¬ 
ments which they cause the inhabitants and the casual visitor are 
unceasyig. They swarm not only during the day, but they are 
increased at night by the * gallon nipper,’ a species of a larger 
description than the common mosquito, and also more ve¬ 
nomous. During the last tw'clve years AnegadaMiad not been 
visited by so large a swarm of these insects as during the late 
summer of 1831 ; indeed, I was several times obliged to return 
from iny surveying to the settlements, not^ being able to proceed 
in consequence of their painful stings. It is only possible by 
making continually smoke around the habitations to get rid 
of them ill some measure*. 

Of other venomous insects there are the Scolopendra morsitaris, 
Scorpio americana, black and blue spiders, the bite of the latter of 
which is dangerous, causing sudden inflammation. It is curious 
that there are no black worms or gongolos (Julus fuscus) to 
be met with, though there are great numbers in the other Virgin 
Islands. Persons who brought some over from Spanish Tow'n, 
out of curiosity, told me they died in a short time w'ithout propa¬ 
gating. It is certainly a remarkable fact, that as the distance 
between Virgin Gorda and Anegada is so trifling, and the 
J ulus fuscus in such large quantities on the first island, that there 
should be none in the latter. Can the' air 6e the reason of it, or 
the exhalation of the ground peculiar to Anegada ? If the latter be 
the reason, it must be attributed to the calcareous nature of the soil. 

The species of Crustacea are numerous, and afford a considerable 
addition to the sustenance of the inhabitants. The number of 
Astaisis, Scyllarius, and Cancer, which may be caught in the reefs, 
and, during night, on the rocky shores on the north side, is 
considerable. One woiMd suppose that the Mollusca were like- 
w'ise numerous, and that a coiichologist would be amply rewarded 
by an excursion thither; but he would find himself deceived, the 
species are but few. The Tellina radiata is found in the greatest 
perfection; likewisePholas andMya, someCyprea?, aj^dsometimes 

surrounded liy a wall of like height. The diameter of the whole work I estimated 
to be about 11 or 12 feet. Though I sent a diver below to break off a piece, he 
could not succeed. 

* They had moftly disapjfcared since liilO, without any reason being alleged for 
it; I>ut returned in 1031, in larger swarms than ever. These insects arc not 
only a scourge to man, but the po«)r beasts suffer likewise; njy} I have been told, by 
different persons, that they have known tne wild goats return to the settlements 
in order to seek protection. The sheep suffer the most from their bites; which 
cause inflammation, cramps, and even death amongst them. 

, M 2 
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a pretty specimen of the queen conch (Bucciuum flapinieuin). 
DitVing the moiitii of May, when the tide is the lowest, and the 
■w^ter retires from the reefs, the olive (volutae spec.) is forced, 
by the heat of the sun, to leave its place and crawl towards the 
water; a considerable quantity are taken during that time, but 
coiiimon and of no value. * 

The surrounding sea abounds in good iish, to which thr ponds^^ 
add likewise their number; without entering into details, 1 men- 
.tion only one fact'which deserves a strict investigation, {t is well 
known that th<fyellow-billed sprat (Clupea, or Thrissa), baraicua 
(Perea, Browne), the bottle-nosed Cavalla (Scomber, Browne), 
rock-fish (Perea marina, Catesby), and sometimes the king fish 
(Xiphias), are occasionally poisonous,and are known to have caused 
immediate death. To what the poisonous quality of these fishes is 
to be attributed is very uncertain; it has been supposed that their 
feeding on copper-banks, of which there are some at St. Eustatia, 
renders them poisonous; others deny this, and attribute it to their 
feeding on narcotic submarine plants. How'ever, though fre¬ 
quently accidents happen in the neighbouring islands, not one in¬ 
stance of fish poison has been known in Anegada; and the yellow- 
bill^^ sprat, the largest baracuta, and even the amber fish, are 
eaten with impunity. Who can solve this enigma ? If we suppose 
that the feeding on copper-banks renders certain fishes poisonous, 
then the waters round Anegada must possess a powerful antidote, 
of which the neighbouring islands arc dcpiived; or if the poi¬ 
sonous quality arise from the feeding on a narcotic submarine 
plant, then Anegada iilust ifotonly be without it, buljthc dangerous 
quality of that plan^must be instantaneous, and the fish must have 
been caught immediately after having fed upon it, because the 
distance between Auegaefa and Virgin Gorda being so trifling, one 
would suppose (even aflniitting that the seas near the first island 
arc divested of it) that there would be, at least, one instance where 
the poisonous fish directed its course towards Anegada, and 
being caught there, proved injurious to those who ate of it. 
Mussels and crabs are likewise innocent. As there is* almost no 
doubt left that these animals are rendered poisonous by living near 
manchineel trees (hippomane maiicinella), and feeding upon their 
roots,—and as Anegada possesses not a siiigle tree of that kind,— 
shall we therl!^rc conclude, that not only mussels and crabs, jbut also 
the fishes mentioned before, arc rendered poisonous by the roots 
of manchineel, which are knowm to grow on the waters’ edge, and 
to send their roots to the same ? I acknowledge iqysclf negligent 
in not having investigated this point before, but I hope yet to add 
some further observations to thejittle knowledge we have of it. It 
isblessing conferred alone on the inhabitants of Anegada, that 
they Can enjoy any fish without being afraid. * 
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Of reptiles we find th^ snakes common to the Virgin Islayds. 
I have met with a small red snake, very similar in appearance ^o 
the dangerous coral snake ; but I was assured that this species 
was entirely iiioifensive. I saw likewise the Ampliisbaena fuligi- 
nosa, which was a stranger to the inhabitants, and must have emi¬ 
grated from the Spanish main. The leguan, or'guana, (Iguana 
osapidisiima) is frequently met with at the west end, and attains a 
considerable size: it is hunted with dogs. The gaily wasp, or 
M’oodsla^e (a species of lacerta), is seldom met wi^li. The green* 
turtle (Chelonia mydas) deposits frequently its eggs in the sandy 
bays. Previous to IS IQ, quantities of the Chelonia imbricata were 
caught on the shallow ground round Ancgada; but it appears 
that the dreadful hurricane which took place that year must have 
driven them away and destroyed their progeny; it is now very 
rarely that one of them is met with. • 

The feathered tribe is very numerous, as may be sup¬ 
posed, the island possessing so many and so extensive ponds. 
Amongst all the strangers which pay occasional visits to Anegada, 
the flamingo (Phcenicoptcrus ruber) distinguishes itself. They 
arrive usually during the rainy season, w'hen the Oronoco in¬ 
undates its shores, and deprives them of the means of procufing 
themselves food. With the first southerly wind, at that period, 
they approach in flocks of hundreds, and choose Flamingo Pond 
for their favourite abode; whence they proceed every morning 
at sunrise to the reefs, where they feed till the sun draws near 
the horizon, when they return, it is a splendid sight to see 
several hundred drawn up in a regular form,'resembling the 
figure of a cross, approaching from the west, flapping their mighty 
W'ings, and the suii reflecting his rays upon their rose-coloured 
breasts, the air resounding with their erv, which, consisting of 
several cadences, has been compared by the inhabitants to 
singing. It appears they decrease annually; they even do not 
breed in Anegada, as they did formerly. On the Spanish main 
these birds are held sacred, and are in no way molested by the 
superstitioifs inhabitants. Unfortunately their flesh is palatable, 
and the Anegadians, not influenced by religious awe, commit 
annually great destruction amongst them. 

The ponds are further frequeqtcd by large fioq|||^ of ducks, 
Haeniatopus, Ardea, (viresceiis and coerulea,) Charadrius, Calidris, 
Dicholophus, Psophia, Parra, Fulica, and others of the Grallatoies, 
which, on the approach of man, rise over the surface of the ponds 
and fill the'air tUth thdlr deafening cry. 

With the exception of domestic animals, Anegada has but one 
species of mammalia in abundance^ and that is thfTrat. They are 
really scourge, and march during night in great numbers over 
beds, chairs, and tables. They 'intrude even during day, the 
shelf-holes affording them a certain 'retreat in case of emergency. 
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Xlie population of Anegada consists, |t present, of eleven white, 
ai)jd twenty-one coloured and blacl^ families. 

Current.—It is well known that the tropical current caused 
by the earth’s rotation sets to the westward, and its grand move¬ 
ment in these latitudes is directed through the Caribbean Sea ; but 
it is probable that a branch of it, turned aside by the north-eastern 
coast of South America, sweeps along the Caribbean Islandb to the 
north-west, till it peaches the Bahamas, where it is diverted by the 
Gulf-stream though the channel of Bahama; and it is this branch 
which at present attracts my particular attention, and in proof of 
the existence of which I adduce the following remarks :— 

Vessels bound from America to the West Indies, and chiefly to 
St. Thomas’s, And themselves frequently to the north of the Virgin 
Islands; and this deviation from their intended course has proved 
bat too often fatal, having brought them on the reefs of Anegada 
when they thought themselves far to the southward of that dangerous 
island. Nor can repeated occurrences like these be attributed ex¬ 
clusively to errors in the observations for determining the latitude, 
or to false reckoning. 

I left New York the 28th of October, 1829, in the American 
bri§, William and Thomas, bound for St. Thomas’s. We made 
Bermuda the 7th day after our departure, when contrary winds re¬ 
tarding our course, we discovered land in the morning of the 15th 
November. The captain, according to his reckoning, pronounced 
it to be St. Martin’s, but fortunately observed, on approaching, 
that it was Virgin Gorda,^or very probably the same night would 
have seen us on the reefs of Anegada. 

I conversed witll Captain Brown of the English brig Francis, 
bound from Nassau (New Providence) to Trinidad, who having 
been prevented by clopdy weather from taking an observation for 
several days, according to his reckoning was far distant from 
Anegada, and, making laud in the evening, considered it to be St. 
Martin’s, but was wrecked on the reefs of Anegada at eleven 
o’clock the same evening. 

The American brig Lewis, Captain Turly, bound Vrom Phila¬ 
delphia to St. Thomas’s and Maraiaibo, was wrecked on the south¬ 
eastern reef of Anegada, 9th April, 1831. According to his reck¬ 
oning he wik the day previous on a parallel w'ith St. Thomas’s ; 
and 1 have been told that a second time he narrowly escaped being 
wrecked on nearly the same spot where he ha(| thus lost the Lewis, 
having discovered the foam of the breakers just in time to bear 
away, • 

During my survey of the island and reefs of Anegada, I had 
additional proo'is of the existence of this north-w'esterly current. 
1 foiftid on the south-eastern reef several buoys with 1 yer ropes 
attached to‘ them, M|||^ich, as Anegada does not possess the Tyer*, 


* Corypha. 
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and they icould not have drifted hither from the islands'to the west¬ 
ward, I believe came frSm St. Marin’s. 1 found also, seme 
days after a severe gale (the 24di September, 1831), two buoys bn 
the same reef, which appeared to have been attached to anchors. 
When sounding between Virgin (jorda and Anegada, 1 threw the 
log every thirty minutes, and kept a regular accoupt of what ought 
,to haveg been our position between sounding and sounding; but 
1 did not neglect to take likewise the bearings of some remarkable 
objects determined before, and it was very seldom that both me-, 
tliods agreed, our drift being always westerly; norc^uld I attribute 
this to the influence of the tides, the result being the same whether 
these set norlEh or south. To obtain further proof, 1 also left my 
anchorage one day, and sailed ten miles to the northward of Ane¬ 
gada, where the l)oat was lowered, and rendered stationary, 1^ 
means of a kettle filled with stones, it being then southern tide ; in 
spite of which, the log was carried north-west by west. I repeated 
the same experament in the waters between Virgin Gorda and 
Anegada, where 1 had the advantage of anchoring; and the set was 
always the same, the drift being nearly one knot. 

I have already noticed the calcareous and siliceous deposit on 
the southern side of Anegada, which 1 consider to be the (Jiift- 
matter of this current, and very likely a part of the sediment brought 
down by the Oronoco. This explains the reason why there are 
many plants to be met with on the island, which do not exist in any 
of the other Virgin islands, but,are peculiar to South America ; 
and as they are preserved on the southern shore of Anegada, where 
the surf is not so impetuous, the flofa of*this side is materially 
difl'erent from that on the other. • 

1 saw, on the north side of Anegada^ a great quantity of cork 
shavings; and, on inquiry, was told by the inhabitants that such 
had been drifted ashore annually (br many^ears, in suflicient quan¬ 
tity to supply them abundantly with cork to attach to their fishing- 
nets. Now, the corktree* being indigenous in the south of 
Europe and in Africa,*1 conjecture that this drift is first brought 
from the Coast of Spain and Po|tugal, and swept along with the 
south-east current which preva^ there, till it meets the grand 
westerly current, through which ft is carried by the branch which 
takes this north-western directio^ to the low shores of Anegada; 
and H would be desirable to asc^tain whether like*pieces of cork 
are ^rifted on other shores of the Caribbean islands. 

There is also a dbniarkable current inside the reefs of Anegada, 
which setlnlong the*shore from west to east, on the north side, 
and from east to west on the south side of the island, till it com¬ 
pletes the round^ when it is discluarged throughau channel near the 
west end. 


* Quercus suber. 
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On exammi|]^ the list of vessels wrecked on Anegada,jt will be 
observed that the Americans are the gfeatest sufferers; the next 
ii# number are those from Spain; with few English, and still 
fewer of other nations. And it is certainly true, thatthe Americans 
trade the most witli St, Thomas’s. 13ut besides this, their vessels, 
after having crossed the Gulf-stream, are likewise most exposed to 
the influence of the nl:>rth-west current; and next to them are^ 
vessels from Spain^ bound for Cuba, which may have taken ad-‘ 
vantage of the w^ern tropical current. 1 can only conjecture 
the extent of tbS current outside of Anegada^^but it seems probable 
that it docs not reach farther than 24*“ north latitude, where I con¬ 
ceive it may be diverted by the branch of the Giilf-iftream, which 
escapes laterally through the Bahama channel, or by others of the 
many local currents existing near those islands^: though this can 
only be determined by a strict examination. Being a branch of 
th% grand current into the Gulf of Mexico, it is very likely that its 
temperature will be found to differ from that of the rest of the 
ocean, and essential advantage might be thus derived, in approach¬ 
ing these latitudes, from the use of the thermometer. 

The north-western tide between these islands is much stronger 
than^the flood-tide of the south-east; undoubtedly from the cir¬ 
cumstance that tide and current work the same way. And there 
are two other facts worthy of note. 1. The greatest number 
of w'recks on Anegada occur in the months from March to 
June. 2. Vessels of large burden strike usually on tlie reefs 
to the south-east, while smaller ones generally go on shore farther 
west. 1 have formed the following opinion regarding both points, 
^rhe wind blows fsequently, from March to June, from the S, 
and S.E., and the velocity of the north-west current will be thus 
increased ; in consequence of which vessels bound, during that 
time, for these islands me more subject to ^rror in tlieir course 
than at any other period. And lighter bodies being.more influenced 
by currents tlian heavier ones, 1 conclude this to be the specific 
cause of the second remark. • < 

A further investigation of the facts stated abQve appears, to 
me, however, to be of the greatest importance; and it would 
be very desirable that the attention of commanders of vessels 
bound for these islands should ..be called to the subject. The 
publicatimi of* their remarks might, in some measure, preve|j^ the 
distressKig scenes of which, unfortunately, Anegada is but too 
often the theatre. ^ 


The following list of vlsse^," lost' On Anegada within the 
memory of man, is incomplete apd- defiant m details, b^ng 
drawn up merely from oral testimcipy; bfPits extent suf^fcntly 
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proves thp dangerous position of these reefs. References are 
made in it to the points netir which each vessel was lost, as shd\^n 
on the accompanying map. 

A . 1 Rufus, American schooner. 

{ 2 Collector, ditto, 1831. , 

3 James Edwards, ditto. 

4 IMaxwell, ditto. 

i ' 5 Arcadia, American brig, 1823. 

6 Volvent, Danish ditto, 1819. 

7 Tartar, American schooner. 

p I 8 Francis, English brig, 1831. 

*1 9 Task, American brig. 

E .. 10 Ajax, English ship, Sept. 1819, captain and thee men drowned. 
F ..11 Renominde, American brig. 

G .. 12 Mason’s Daughter, American schooner. 
fl3 Nelie, American ship, 

'(14 Surinam, American schooner. 

15 Paterson, June 1818. 

1 6 Calabash. 

17 Rosenleau, French privateer. 

18 Astrea, British frigate. May 1808. Four men lost. 

I.19 Unipn, American Schooner. 

20 Donna della Gracia, Spanish brig, 1831. 

21 Esperanza, ditto. 

22 Ocean, English ship. 

23 Charles, English brig. 

'24 Chillingham Castle. 

25 Restauradora, Spanish schooner, with slWs, many perished, 
K.J 1831. • 

26 Lewis, American brig, 1831. 

.27 Donna Paula, W'ith slaves, 1819. 

'28 Corsica, American brig, 1831. 

29 London, English ship. 

30 L’Aimable Lalaloh, French ship. 

31 Coiambus, American schooner. 

L. <32 Mary, American brig. 

33 Spanish felucca, 1808. Thtee men lost. 

34 Bulwark, American brig. « 

33 Sarah. * 

36 Halifax Lady. 

[37 Otto, Danish ship. 

M.. 38 Argiys, English^rig, 1819. 

39 Spanisirship, 1810. 

N.. 40 Byron, English schooner. 

Q f41 Spanish felucca.,. 

*(4Si Carohne, Ameriiim brigi» 1822. 
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r43 Marquise de Vienne. . 

p> 44 Schooner, supposed from Trinidad, all hands perished. 
*145 11 Candeliero. 

(^46 Sophia, sohooner. 

Q . . 47 French brig. 

R ..48 Godd Hope. • 

S .. 49 Martha, schooner. 

,p fSO Sexta, sch^ner. 

* l51 Fleur de la Mer, under Portuguese colours. 

.. 52 Spanish felucca, 1 S22. 

. .53 Lioness, American brig, 1811. 
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I.— Journal of a Voyage on the Bahr-Abiad or White Nilcj with 
some general Notes on that River^ and some Remarks on the 
District of Atbara^ made in a Tour from Hartoum, Translated 
and partially abridged from a Jtcport addressed by M. Adolphe 
Linant to W. M. Leake, Esq., Secretary of the Association for 
Promoting the Discovery of the Interior Parts of Africa. 

1. Voyage on the Bahr-Abiad. 

M. Linant commences his narrative thus :— 

* 1 remained several days at the junction of the Bahr-Abiad 
with the Blue river, in order to determine the position. By the 
mean of my astronomical observations, a small island, placed*just 
at the fork, is in 15“ 34' north latitude, and 32° 30' 58" east 
longitude from Greenwich. 1 then was obliged to wait a little 
longer for a fair wind to carry me up against ihe stream, the 
weather being quite calm till the 5th of April, 1827 ; when, at 
sunrise, although still calm, the clouds b|:gan to rise from the 
north, and about ten o’clock a strong gale arose, with rain. We 
immediately weighed anchor and proceeded*; but unluckily the 
dust, raised by the wind, completely dbscured the banks of the 
river on both sides. 

* We ascended the river at a great rate, the current being very 
slight against us ; and the waves rose astern as in a wide sea. 1 
sounded occasionally, and found always from three to fopr fathoms. 
The rivei^ in many places, w'as a mile and half wide, and even 
then was lar within its regular. banks, which sometimes seemed 
above four miles distant one from another, and were distinctly 
marked beyond a wide sandy beach without any appearance of 
verdure ; but even this is not the full width at the ^greatest height, 
as the river then overflows the adjoining country to a insider- 
able extent, especially to the west, the eastern bank being the 
higher, although on both sides the general aspect is hat. The 
farther bankf* are covered with wood, on the eastern side, of 
stunted growth, rooted chiefly in sand ; on the western, of larger 
size, and growing in a better seil. On the TJt»rders of the river 
were an almost innumerable quantity of wild geese, pelicans, 
swans, &c. 
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* Proceeding with a fresh and fair wind, with little current 
against us, we made great progress ; and, about one in the afternoon, 
passed a mountain named Aoulie, on the eastern bank, situated 
close to the river, and covered with trees and herbage. Its basis 
is red granite, but not of very good quality, and extending in a 
direction from S.E. to N.: some portion of its prolongation 
can be traced both in the bed of the river, and, beyond it, in the 
northern quarter. 

- ' Shortly after leaving Aoulie, we were enabled to render some 

little service to the inhabitants; for, passing a place called Mer- 
kerdar, where some Arabs were encamped, we saw one of their 
boats sink in the middle of the stream; and although the 
men seemed to swim well, and the women with their children 
made an attempt to do the same, yet a crowd gathered instantly 
o'l the adjoining bank, and much interest and alarm were 
excited. 1 immediately shortened sail and sent my little boat to 
assist, by which means the whole were brought ashore, and even 
the cattle and furniture w’ere, for the most part, saved. Luckily, 
during the whole confusion not a single crocodile appeared: in 
general they are very ravenous. 

‘‘Wherever we passed, during the whole day, the country ap¬ 
peared more densely peopled, and there seemed to be a greater 
abundance of horses and cuttle than below the junction of the 
river; but we did not observe a single permanent village, except 
in one place where there were some straw huts, and where the 
inhabitants, when w'e passed^, were Uusily engaged in fishing. The 
men, tw'O and two, holding a small net, enclosed a space between 
them as with a seine, and, drawing it on shore, brought in a few 
fish, u much greater ni'mber probably escaping between each 
little net. The women, children, and aged, stood on the banks, 
and collected the fish as brought on shore. 

‘ About half past five o'clock we stopped for the night at a place 
W'here some Arabs w'ere encamped, opposite a mountain called 
Guebel Tinn^, so named because at its fool there is a wide extent 
of country periodically covered by the inundations of the river, 
but w'hich, on its retreat, is of great fertility, and is thus regularly 
cultivated. This mountain is on the western bank of the river, and 
about seven miles distant from it. We found the Arabs to be of 
the tiibe of Husseinades; their camp was agreeably placed under 
some fine trees, separated from the river by a hillock of sand, 
covered with bushes, and their huts were made of straw and 
woollen stuff. Their Sheikh, whose nameSvas Moussa, was not 
with them, but his son did the honours in his stead, and came 
to see me, wilh^kViany of his comrades, bringing a sheep as a 
present. He was a remarkably fine-looking man, as were, 
indeed, the whole party with him j and all seemed well-disposedJ 
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Fahretihcu’s thermometer was this day 107'^ in the afternoon, 
90 ° at night. * 

* April 6.—We passed the night very quietly, having made fast 
to the bank near the Arabs ; and, in the morning, again made sail 
with the same wind as before. The cold at this time was suf¬ 
ficiently sharp. In general 1 thought that the eastern shore was 
somewhat lower, and the river narrower, here than before. To¬ 
wards evening we observed a little island covered with high trees, 
and both^anks were also richly wooded, with a fine verdure quite * 
to the water’s edge. To this point, accordingly, the Turkish 
government frequently sends to cut down wood for useful purposes, 
especially boat-building 3 and the view in passing is most beau¬ 
tiful. 

* We arrived, towards evening, at Wed Shelayeh, where resides 

the Sheikh Mohammed Wed Shelayeh, who gives his name to this 
place, and is chief of the Hassanieli Arabs. 1 had a letter for 
him from the governor of the province, and sent accordingly in 
quest of him; but both he and the Caymacan (second in au¬ 
thority) were gone to a village at some distance to obtain pay¬ 
ment of its contributions, and were not to return till the following 
day. • 

* April 7.—The Caymacan arrived this morning, and I sent 
immediately mycaw'as, (Turkish attendant,) to beg that he would 
press the return of the chief, whom I much wished to see, in 
hopes that he would send one of his people to guide me in my 
further progress, if, indeeil, he did not himself accompany me. In 
the meantime I crossed over to the other side of the river to shoot, 
and found the whole country covered wdth fine*trees and plants, 
and abounding in monkeys, birds of various kinds, and antelopes. 

^ In the afternoon, seeing my cawas on the opposite bank of the 
river, and the Caymacan with him, I re-cr^ssed, and learnt that 
the Sheikh would certainly arrive that night. The Caymacan 
supposed that the Sangiac (Turkish governor) of Hartoum was 
arrived, having received Ifiat report from a man who had mistaken 
my boat, foWowed as it was by two others coming to load wood, 
for that of the governor. The Caymacan, nevertheless, was very 
civil, and sent me several sheep. 

‘ April 8.—In the morning Sheikh Mohammed Wed Shelayeh 
arrived, also expecting to see the Sangiac ; I sent him immediately 
the letter which I had brought for him. It gave him great 
uneasiness, as it ordered him to accompany me as far as the 
country of the SUiilouklJS, with whom he was at the very moment 
at war. It is true that, being occupied in levying contributions 
for the government, he thought he^ might, on thlfl^plca, dispense 
with going himself; but there was almost equal difficulty in 
determining whom he should send in his stead. He visited me, 
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wl\en I found him a mere savage, wUhout manner, and sa)'ing 
except to complain that I should think of going among 
the Shiloiikhs without an army, assuring me that i should be 
murdered by them, with all my attendants;—to which one of his 
suite added, that news had been just received that the Shiloukhs 
were even preparing to descend the river and attack the tribe of 
Hassanieh. I replied, that this news was certainly falsf,—tiiat 
the very same story had been told to another ofheer lately arrived 
at Wed Slielayeh ;—that 1 saw the object was to induce tiie whites 
to leave the country altogether; but that I was determined to 
proceed, at least, to Sheikh Nimmer, who held the frontier 
between Hassanieh and the Shiloukhs, whence 1 should send a 
messenger forward to announce my arrival to the king of the 
Shiloukhs, and to obtain a safe-conduct from him; 1 should thus 
only want a relation of Sheikh Mohammed’s to accompany me as 
far as to Sheikh M immer’s encampment. They appeared much 
surprised at this reply, but readily assented, not at all suspecting 
my real intention, which was to proceed, if possible, at all risks; 
and 1 am persuaded that without this deception 1 should not have 
procured a guide here at all. 

' Indeed L was in some doubt even myself what to do, and 
sometimes thought of merely acting as 1 said; while, at other 
moments, 1 conceived that if I could meet with a fiiir wind 
from the north, it w'ould be best to go right through the country of 
the Shiloukhs, to where their king resided,—in which way I might 
have little to fear, there being eleven persons in the boat, well 
armed ; for I was told that the country of the Shiloukhs was only 
six days’ sail in length, and that above them the natives w'cre much 
less ferocious. But in adopting this course two things were to be 
apprehended : my men might revolt,—or I might meet w'ith some 
part of the river too shallow' to float my boat, in which case, 
W'ith little or no current to assist me, and a contrary wind, it 
might be diflicult to return. And it would be still more difficult 
to advance by land, in consequence of the enmity of the inhabitants: 
besides which it was important that I should mil past'the country 
of the Shiloukhs, in order to be certain whether there was or was 
not a fork of the river about this point, which many circumstances 
led me to tjiink probable. Ultimately 1 resolved to continue 
advancing, as 1 might be best able, by the river, obtaining informa¬ 
tion and maturing my projects as I proceeded. 

‘ April 9. —I* the morning I went to call on the Sheikh, who 
leceived me well, and gave my party plent) of merisa and bulbul * 
to drink, which they accepted willingly; but 1 w'as unable to ex¬ 
tract any further information, the Sheikh being an absolute brute, 

-r----— ■ 

* [Liquors of different degrees of strength, fermented from a mixture of Doura 
bread and water .—See liurckharUt's JSubia, p. 21if.] 
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and his people not less stiy)id and ignorant. 1 asked^ also, if tj;iey 
had any Shiloukh slave among them who might serve me as an y:i- 
terpreter, and also, in some degree, a hostage for my safety, but 
could iind none. 

‘ April 10.—As they were all occupied with their contributions, 
and would talk of nothing else, 1 crossed the river to shoot in the 
woods,!which there skirted the water. I tried to catch some 
monkeys in a way very common here, by intoxicating them; but 
they were too cunning, and only tasted the liquor set out for them* 
by dipping the tips of their lingers in it. 1 was more successful 
w'ith birds, and shot a considerable number, which 1 afterwards 
endeavoured to preserve; but the ants got to them, to my great 
regret, as many were very interesting. 

* April 11.—I sent to tell the Sheikh that I should set olF 
positively the next day, and that he must therefore send me one «)f 
his relations early to accompany me. 1 preferred approaching the 
Shilouklis, at all hazards, to remaining at Wed Shelayeh, where 
1 learned nothing new concerning them. 

‘ April 1C21.—In the morning Sheikh Mohammed sent me one of 
his relations, as directed, avowedly only to accompany me to the 
last encampment of the Hassanieh, under Sheikh Nimmef. ?l3ut 
I was determined to carry him farther if 1 saw occasion ; and on 
the score of deception w'e were on equal terms, as he began, even 
in the very beginning, with telling me the grossest lies with the 
most unblushing assurance. 

‘ The w'ind was fresh and tair, an^ we 4 >roceeded at a great 
rate. The river was not quite so wide as before, but the banks, 
which were covered with large trees, were soniewhat higher, and 
the inundated country, consequently, was of less extent. In the 
course of the day, in approaching the i^iore, a hippopotamus, 
which was in the water, alarmed by the approach of the boat, 
landed and trotted aw'ay, opening and shutting his mouth. Having 
thus marched about one hundred and fifty paces, he returned 
to the river. About three in the afternoon wc arrived at Metta- 
tanna, whele a passage-boat is kept for the use of the caravans 
between Senn^r, Wed Medinet^ and Cordafan. A number of 
Gelabes were passing at the time, to whom 1 stopped to speak, 
^'hoy were of the tribe of Cubabish, actually in revolt against the 
Pasha, and were consequently so much afraid of us that, had 
not theii merchandize been all unloaded and scattered about 
the beach, they would have fled. 1 learned froft them that Sheikh 
N iiumer, wh<f foi merTy had his camp considerably higher, was 
then at no great distance, a circumstance of which our guide 
immediately availed himself to asfSure us that *fAe Shilouklis had 
driven him from his former encampment. We w'ere then tin the 
eastern side of the river, and 1 was preparing to cross to look for 
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hii^ when he arrived. He had seen ouf boat, and came-over in a 
p%ssage-boat to visit me, but first demanded the Aman, or assurance 
of safety, which I immediately granted. He is an old man, respect¬ 
able in his appearance, but filthy, stinking, and disgusting on a near 
approach. 1 spoke to him of my proposed voyage, on which he 
made nearly the same representations as the people of Wed 
Shelayeh, but, nevertheless, almost agreed to accompany me. We 
re-crossed the river together, and he left us, promising to send us 
U sheep. 

* 1 was undecided what to do, fearing tliat if I advanced too 
far without intimating my arrival to the Shiloukhs, and they took 
umbrage at this, 1 might find it almost impossible to return, 
my boat being heavy, the winds contrary, and the current almost 
none. The Cubabish, meanwhile, departed with their caravan ; 
ar.d shortly afterw'ards 1 saw one of my servants, on the bank of 
the river, speaking to a man of the country, tolerably well dressed, 
for he had a shirt (which is not very common), with good arms, 
and an ass w'ell saddled. I called to my servant to ask who this 
was, and he answered that he was a faquir, or fanatic, of Senndr, 
named Mohammed, who knew me well. This excited my 
curiosity, and 1 sent for him. He said that he had been several 
times among the Shiloukhs when going to Cordafan; and that, 
with little danger, I might go as far as Aleis, below which 1 should 
scarcely see any of that people. He added, that he was himself 
arranging his tribute with Nimmer; and as 1 thus became in¬ 
terested about him, I Jent him the h eight of my recommendation, 
and soon settled his composition, 

‘ The Sheikh, hoh'ever, when I spoke of setting off the very next 
day for Aleis, started many more difficulties than in the morning ; 
and the relation of Sheikh Mohammed told me expressly that he 
would not accompany me. I threatened and encouraged them 
both by turns, but in vain; and in the evening 1 anchored in the 
middle of the river, the wind being at east, and consequently the 
boat being in complete safety. The hippopotami were in great 
numbers all round us, and apparently much enraged at^eeing our 
boat, as were certainly all the Arabs in the neighbourhood, the 
Turkish boats never ascending above Wed Shelayeh. 

‘ April 13,~In the morning I sent for Sheikh Nimmer, who did 
not, how'ever, arrive till mid-day. 1 also kept Mohammed’s 
relation on board under different pretexts, and the faquir of 
Senn&r, who hadtagreed the evening before to accompany me. 
When 1 had thus got them all on board'll! the 4niddle'of the 
stream, I asked Sheikh Nimmer if he would now go with me; on 
which he renewed* his representations, enforced by Mohammed’s 
relatim. I then asked their last word, which being a refusal, 

1 tola them, that since this was the case, 1 would take them by 
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force, and immediately made sail. Nimmer now changed his 
tone, and said, that for gfting merely to Aleis there might rjot, 
probably, be much danger, provided the Shiloukhs were not pre¬ 
viously informed of our voyage, and did not, in consequence, 
assemble a considerable force there to attack us. He also 
confessed another thing, which he had always before •denied, viz. 
that he had often made incursions into the country of the Shi¬ 
loukhs, tind knew it w'ell. llis pecmlc, when they saw me depart, 
asscnibltXi on the bank of the river,'^nd appeared uneasy; but he. 
called to them not to be alarmed, for that he w'as quite well ) and 
they then dispersed. 

* At a little distance above Metta-tanna we saw the last Arabs 
of the tribe Hassanieh, at a place called Madennelkell. They 
were in great number, encamped on the bank of the river, under 
some very fine trees ; and had also, on the western side, opposite 
their encampment, a portion of country under cultivation, bearing 
kidney-beans and doura. Sheikh Nitiimer told me that we should 
not now meet wdth any one until we saw the Shiloukhs, excepting 
at another place, about a league higher, where the Hassanieh have 
a salt work; and, perhaps, on the western bank some Cubbabish, 
coming to the river to water their flocks and renew their <\^'n 
stock, which they generally do every five days. 

* We had but little wind the greater part of the day j but passed 
several islands covered with large trees of a splendid green. The 
country had changed very much its aspect. Nature was without 
oriianient, but, as it w'cre, more* majestic in the absence of man; 
the river was wider, and its banks were»coveftd with larger trees, 
which were no longer obstructed with brush-wpod, but stood in 
groves, amidst a rich herbage of the finest hue, as in an English 
park. '^Fowards evening w'e saw numerous herds of antelopes and 
M'ild cuttle come to the river to drink j quantities of rare birds 
were seen on all sides, and the water swarmed with crocodiles and 
hippopotami. At night we were obliged to stop abreast the island 
of Shebeshi, which is covered with wood, but anchored in the 
middle of tlv^ stream for safely, and to pass the night in repose. 

' I had now arranged the following plan in my own mind. I 
thought if the wind favoured me ever so little that 1 should reach 
some place where I would find Shiloukhs, before the news of 
my arrival could reach them; for by proceedings during the 
night 1 could easily gain such a point the following evening; 
whereas, according to our calculation, the intelligence by land 
could not arrive before ^le night after. I might thus surprise* some 
Shiloukhs, either on one of the islands, where they frequently 
gather honey and chase hippopotami; or at Ajpis itself, where 
they have a permanent encampment. 1 could then give their boat 
to the drree men I had with me, with which they might return if 

N 
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they did not choose to accompany me farther j while ,under the 
^ihdance of the Shiloukhs themselves, '£ should proceed as rapidly 
as possible to where their king resides, which is six days* journey 
above the frontiers, at a place called Damab. In placing myselt 
under his protection 1 knew well that 1 should run little or no risk, 
as far as my life was concerned, for they respect more, perhaps, 
than their neighbours the laws of hospitality, excepting only near 
the frontiers, where they are ^ great robbers, and where, ' besides, 
I had to fear that they might ^e me for a Turk intending to levy a 
contribution on them, and might thus persist in attacking me, "in 
spite of every representation. I told no one in the boat my pro¬ 
ject, excepting only my Turkish soldier, who was much alarmed, 
but did not venture to disclose it. 

* During the night a little w'iiid having risen, we set sail, and 
proceeded a little farther; but it soon again fell calm and obliged 
us to anchor. 

* April 14,—At day-break we had again a little breeze, and got 
as far as the island of Obeiha. The wind then suddenly turned 
to south, and blew with considerable force, which the more dis¬ 
couraged me, as 1 saw that it would continue to last that day and 
night. We landed on the island in search of honey, and to shoot 
a few birds, and found it covered with fine trees, long and straight, 
without underwood, with the intervening surface thickly set with 
herbaceous plants, and strewed with the feathers of birds, which 
were in the trees by thousands—among them were many small 
green parrots. We easily founds two hives in the trunks of the 
trees, but the bees'being still in them, we could not take the 
honey. It is this honey and the chase of hippopotami which 
alone bring the Shiloukhs to this desert part of the river/whicli is 
above tw'o days’ journey in length. 

^ In the aftei'noon,*the wind having abated, but still hanging to 
the south, 1 weighed, and endeavoured to pfwceed w'ith the oars, 
but the boat was so heavy that it was with difficulty we reached 
the island of Douhem against both wind and current $ we there 
anchored again in the middle of the stream, for greater security. 
About two hours after dark, heavy clouds, with lightning, ap¬ 
peared to the southward, and we prepared for a tempest, which, in 
fact, reached us about midnight; but, though the wind was high, 
there was liickily no raiu. All night long we heard a roaring 
to the west, which 1 supposed to be that of lions, and the howling 
of hyenas to the. east. 

* April 16.—We set off early in the»anoming, the wind still 
light and variable. We thus saw the whole length of the island 
of Douhem, which is considerable, and which, as w’ell as both banks 
of river, are covered with hi^h trees. Sheikh Nimmer assured 
SB&Aat he saw two men on ffie island among the trees, but 1 could 
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not perceive them even with my glass; nevertheless, te it was of 
great importance to ascertain the fact, I landed with four men 
well armed, but still was unable to 6nd any traces of them. The 
wind now sprung up strong from the north, on which we made 
sail, and about mid-day arrived at the island of Hassanieh, which 
is large, and covered with wood. It was there that Sheikh Nimmer 
had niude me hope certainly to find Shiloukhs, but wc saw neither 
men noil their boats, the absence of which last was a certain sign 
that theVithers were also away, as these natives 4 iever stir without, 
their boats. We did discover, however, some remains of fires 
which appeared recent; and, continuing our journey, but with 
less wind, arrived in the evening at the north point of the island 
of Merhada. I regretted exceedingly not having had a better 
wind, as now there was scarcely a doubt that the Shiloukhs 
knew of our approach, and we therefore kept a stout watch 
through the night, which was calm. Shortly after dark, whilh 
casting our eyes in every direction, and listening to the sounds 
ol the hippopotami and lions, I saw a light, as it appeared 
to me, on the island ; and showing it to Sheikh Nimmer, who 
assured me that it was certainly a party of the Shiloukhs, I pro¬ 
posed to him to start before day, in order to catch them. Tfhe 
Sheikh, on the contrary, said that it would be much better to 
return at once, as probably it was a strong party come down to 
oppose us; upon which one of my sailors remarked, that it was 
well proposed, as the crew would not proceed farther. I had been 
in expectation of such an event, and wafprepared to act accord¬ 
ingly. I represented to the boatman'that 1 had not taken the 
crew by force—that they had long known that \ was going among 
the Shiloukhs—that they ought, therefore, to have spoken sooner, 
and that now it vs as no longer time. Then, rushing to my cabin, 
i seized a pistol, and placing it in my girdU, 1 threatened to shoot 
the first man 1 should hear disputing my orders instead of obeying 
them. The Reis and the other sailors on this awoke, blamed the 
men who had occasioned the disturbance, and swore to follow 
wherever Ijchose to lead; on which I revealed my project, and, 
although much alarmed, they offeijpd no opposition. The Sheikh 
Nimmer and the relation of Shakh Mohammed were especially 
embarrassed, because, having no boat, they could not return by 
water, and were afraid to venture by land. As .do the Fakir 
Mohammed, he was determined to accompany me. I wished to 
set olF immediately, but the want of wind prevented me. The 
fires of the Shiloukhs cpntinued burning till daylight. 

April 16. —A little l^fore daylight a slight air sprang up in our 
favour, and we immediately made sail; but theii^was not enough 
to carry us to the place where ’’the fires had been burning till 
broad »daylight, and then, to my great dissatisfaction, I saw tlie 
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Shiloukhs already embarked, and making off as fast as they could. 
With a little more wind we might soca have caught them j but, 
a»> it was, we traversed nearly the whole length of the island of 
Merhada before, on doubling a little cape, we found ourselves 
tolerably near their boats, in each of which were three persons. 
These, as we approached, leapt out of their boats into the water, 
armed as they were, with lance and sabre, and swam to the eastern 
shore. I did all I could by signs to engage them to rem|iin, and 
open an intercourse with us, but they only halted a momevt on the 
beach, as if to look at us, and, the instant we approached, retired 
into the woods uttering loud cries. I then examined their boats, 
in w'hich they had left nothing except a skin filled with honey 
in the comb, which I had a great mind to keep; but, on 
reflection, I left it; and putting in each boat a mat, a piece of 
coarse linen cloth, and a little salt, all which things would, 1 
Knew, be agreeable to them, I hauled them up dry on the island, 
and left them. 

* We then continued our route for Aleis; but, before making 
the end of the island, saw other two boats on the eastern bank, of 
which the crews had, in like manner, fled. About three o’clock 
in |he afternoon we arrived at Aleis. There the river was narrower, 
ffie banks were less thickly wooded, and the timber W'as of a much 
inferior quality, being chiefly brushwood. Seeing a great many 
people assembled on the western shore, and being satisfied that 
they W'ere not Shiloukhs, we approached themit w'as easy to 
see the difference, the Shiloukhs gping always naked, while these 
were clothed. They w'cre in no degree alarmed at our approach; 
but, on the contrary, came to meet us. I anchored in the middle 
of the stream, and sent my little boat to communicate with them, 
and invite their chief to vilsit me, W'hich he agreed to do immediately. 
He was an old man, n^imed Idris, clean, and of good mien ; after 
having saluted us, and taken coffee, he told me that he and his 
party were Gelabes of Dar Sille, that they came from Darfur, and 
were proceeding, in the course of their trade, to Sennar. They 
had arrived on the banks of the river the evening before, and a 
party of Shiloukhs w’ere actually engaged in ferrying them across 
when the news arrived that an expedition of Turks was coming to 
attack them. The Shiloukhs had then retired, and were assembling 
in force at an. island higher up, called Helle-tell-Kedawieli, having 
sent for reinforcements to another island called Aba. The old 
man added, that he and his people w'ere in great alarm, seeing 
that they could not depart without their companions who were on 
the eastern side of the river, and that, only a f&w days before, 
persons had been assassinated at a place on the western side, 
^l^ch he pointed to, and whefb 1 afterwards saw' many skeletons. 
The Report of this massacre had already reached me a( Wed 
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Shelayeh.' The murderecl men were Gelabes, going to Senq^, 
and were about to cross the river in the boats of the Shiloukhs, 
who, pretending that they required some repairs, detained the 
caravan till they had assembled a sufficient force to attack it, 
and then slaughtered the whole party, excepting tv|[o men who 
succeeded in escaping on a dromedary. 

* Sheikh Idris answered all our questions frankly. He said that 
any Turkish army that might come would be stoutly resisted; 
the Sliiloukhs being powerful, and the approach to their fortresses* 
by land being through woods so close that they were almost im¬ 
penetrable; while, by water, it was almost impossible, as the river 
a few miles higher up, at Merhada, the second island of that 
name, above Aleis, is only knee deep, in consequence of its great 
width. These words were a great disappointment to me; but I 
told him that there was no question of an army, none was coming, 
and that I was only a traveller who sought to be at peace with all 
the world. Ah, ha,” he replied, you are then the English 
* cawague,’ of whom we have heard from merchants who have 
seen you.” To which having assented, I communicated to him 
my plan of pushing on to the residence of the king of the 
Shilouklis, which greatly surprised him, although he allowed, fhat 
if 1 were once with the king I should be safe, and that if I had 
succeeded in catching a Shiloukh, according to my first idea, I 
might have traversed their countiy without much apprehension ; 
but now that would be impossible ; and he again assured me that 
my boat could not ascend above an jsland, beyond Aba, called, 
like that below Aleis, Merhada; and that the residence or 
the king was five days’ journey higher up. *As this man had 
no interest in deceiving me, and as •the Fakir Mohammed 
and others had before said the same \|iing, I certainly was 
now discouraged; and w'hile yet hesitating as to what 1 should 
do, the wind fell, and it became quite calm. I calculated that all 
the Shilouklis within twp days’ journey would be assembled the 
next day, and the day following would probably be at Aleis, 
irritated by* the alarm to which they had been subjected, and 
willing to revenge it;—that having no one with me of their nation, 
nor even one who spoke their language, they would certainly take 
me for a Turk, and not spare me; and that, thopgh we were 
enough to resist a small force, we could do nothing against an 
army. 1 determined, therefore, to return for the present, and to 
endeavour elsewhere to find a messenger to the king of the 
Sliiloukhs, whd might explain my objects, and obtain for me his 
protection. When 1 communicated this resolution to my people, 
they were delighted; and, by actident, the wiHd shifted to the 
south qt the very moment. * 

‘ The old chief of the Gelabes approved much of my resolution, 
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»nd told me he had thought me mad when I proposed going direct 
to^.tne l^ng of the Shiloukhs; not considering that 1 did not know 
the country, as he did, but wandered in the dark, with only such 
vague and contradictoiy notions as 1, was able to pick up among 
the Turks, yrho had even assured me, before 1 set out, that the 
river became both wider and deeper as it was ascended. He then 
intreated me to brin^ back his people who were on the other side 
of the river, where six of them were hid among the briuhwood, 
'with four camels; to which, as 1 was in some degree the oc¬ 
casion of their delay, 1 agreed. We went across therefore toge¬ 
ther, when he called to his pec^le, and sent them to bring down 
their goods; as to me, I ascended one of several little heights 
covered with arbutus trees, which bordered the stream, and saw, at 
a little distance, the town of Aleis, which appeared to me of con¬ 
siderable size, and built like Senn*Ar, but Sicily in ruins, having 
been long since abandoned, except by some families who continue 
to reside here on account of tlie caravans which occasionally pass. 
1 could easily have gone thither, but did not expect to iind any¬ 
thing worth the trouble, as its few inhabitants were undoubtedly 
now fled; besides which, sunset approached, and 1 was anxious to 
prolit by the fair wind for descending the river, as well as to 
increase our distance from the Shiloukhs, who when they knew 
that we had but one boat, might endeavour to overtake and 
attack us. Having landed the Gelabes and their chief on the 
western side, we departed, loaded with tlieir benedictions; and, 
as I had foreseen that vyhen the wind turned to south we 
should have a storm, we prepared to receive it. About eight 
o’clock, it struck lis with such fury, that although we took in 
all sail we still went too fast, and in a moment afterwards the 
wind shifted to north, prith rain. We then anchored, as it hap¬ 
pened, precisely where we had hauled up the Shiloukh boats on 
the island the morning before; and all night long it blew strong, 
sometimes from one side, sometimes ^from anotlier—towards 
morning setting in steadily from the north, and blowing strong. 

* April 17fA.—We set off in the morning, and tracked down 
against the contrary wind. In passing the boats which we bad left 
on the island, we observed that one was gone, and that the several 
articles whic^. I had put on board of them were also taken away; 
from which I conjectured that the day before some Shiloukhs had 
been left on the island, but that now they too were departed. In 
proceeding down the river we observed that the bank on the eastern 
side was of a firm sandy earth, and the water near'it deeper than 
on the other shore. In spite of all our efforts we could not reach 
the island Hassanieh that eveuilig, but were obliged to anchor in 
the niiddle of the stream. Through the night we kept ^ goo<Ji 
watch, and heard a great many lions, but only to the west. In 
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the wate{ there were great numbers of hippopotaifii. About 
midnight it fell calm, add we immediately departed, using the 
oars. • 

* April 18tA.-~By day-break we were almosll at theeiorth point 
of Hassanieh, where, the wind rising to a gale^ we Were again 
forced to track the boat down, and I profited by the •opportunity 
to go shooting. 1 saw numbers of antelopes and wild cattle; 
among the trees were many varieties of birds, chiefly ^reen parrots; 
the tre^j themselves were mimosas of different kinds, and the. 
brushwood consisted, for the most part, of niboky and of the sen¬ 
sitive mimosa with rose-coloured flowers, which produced a 
delightful effect, the plants beiHg numerous and the flowers ex¬ 
panded. The banks of the river were also covered with a beautiful 
green turf, quite to the water’s edge. 

* In the afternoon we again set off; and although the wind was 
still contrary, and rather high, we arrived in the evening at the 
island of Douhem, where we remained till three o’clock the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

* April ] 9th. —Setting off at this time we soon reached the island 
Obeiha; but the wind then blew so strong that we were again ob¬ 
liged to halt some hours. As the day advanced it abated, an^J, at 
lust, fell nearly calm, which enabled us to proceed rapidly with the 
oars. The thermometer rose in an hour from 75° to 101°, and the 
heat was very disagreeable, the air being heavy and oppressive. 
In the evening we stopped at the island Shebeshi, excessively 
fatigued; but no longer fearing the Shiloukhs, 1 occupied the 
time till midnight with the chace and* collecting shells, of which 
there were many different sorts along the beaclui. 

‘ April SiOth. —We set off' early, and tracked down, the wind 
being again strong and contrary. We aAived before the asser* at 
Madennelkell, and halted there: the natives, being Arabs, submit 
to Sheikh Nimmer,but they are stupid, brutal, very slightly obedient 
to the Turkish government, and have only a few superstitious 
notions of the Mahomedan rcligk>n. The Sheikh told me that he 
would get# me some honey, and shortly afterwards sent a sheep; 
but, to my great surprise, a few minutes afterwards a man came 
and asked to be paid for it. 1 demanded of I^immer what this 
meant; and reproaching him bitterly for his incivility, and the little 
hospitality which 1 had found among all the Hassanieh Arabs, 
i sent liack the sheep. But flie Sheikh of the village, the in¬ 
habitants, and the faquir Mohammed, urged me so strongly, that at 
let^tb 1 agreed to accept it; after which, at night, they gave us a 
great feast, in order to relieve themselves from the bad impression 
caused by the Sheikh’s conduc|. Their enc.empment was very 
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beautifuli under high trees, close to the river; and imnvense mul¬ 
titudes of birds, and monkeys who seenfed to have taken possession 
of the huts as well as of the trees, enlivened the scene. 

* April ^\. —Still tracking down against a contrary wind, we 
arrived, about mid-day, at Metta-tanna, where I was most happy 
to land Sheikh JSimmer, who bad so infected the boat with his 
disgusting filth, that 1 passed the afternoon in having it washed 
out with sand and water. 1 offered him, on parting, a domplete 

,dress, according to the fashion of the country; but, although his 
own was absolutely in rags, he made no scruple in asking me for 
the value of my intended present in money. 1 did not stop 
longer at Metta-tanna, because* Nimmer’s people were mostly 
absent atTourah, an inland lake, formed during the inundation of 
the river, and where sufficient water is colle(;ted to support tiie 
flocks for a considerable time without bringing them down to the 
river. 1 was certain that I could thus learn nothing by remaining, 
and that, in particular, I should find no one here willing to go 
among the Shiloukhs. 

‘ April 22.—-We set off early; and, as the wind w'as now N.E., 
and the current ran steadily to the N.N. W., we made considerable 
progress under sail, without much tracking. We arrived, in the 
evening, at the Island of Manieh, near Wed Shclayeh. 

* April. 23.—About eight o’clock we arrived at Wed Shelayeh, 

when I went instantly to the Sheikh to endeavour to find some 
one to carry a letter to the Shiloukhs. Ilut 1 still got the same 
answer as before; no one would iiKur the risk of such a journey. 
1 learnt, however, thfit Riistan Bey, governor of Cordafan, and 
lately come from Cairo, was expected at Wed Shelayeh in a few 
days; and believing him to be accompanied by a French officer, a 
M. Cadeau, W’ho had letters for me, I determined to wait his arrival. 
Otherwise I should htvc gone, without delay, to Missalomieh, 
Obeid, or Senn4r, in order to send a messenger from thence to the 
Shiloukhs ; hoping especially to succeed in this, through the means 
of Sheikh Ahmed Bedaoui, of Obeid, viho is said to have frequent 
communication with the Shiloukhs. v 

* April 24.—Meantime I crossed over to the eastern bank to 
look for a curious plant, called tartowsse, which I had before 
seen, and which a man here said that he could easily find for me. 
But whether it did not exist at this place, or was not at this time 
above ground, I know not; it was not, at least, to be found. 

* Walking along the banks of the river, 1 saw on the sand the 
recent track of a very largje crocodile ; and.thinking, that possibly 
it might have been a female come ashore to lay her eggs, L 
followed up the fack about tyventy paces from the water-side, 
where ffie ground, appearing to have been much trodden, and 
recently disturbed, t dug, and found ninety-nine eggs. The 
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Arabs ar^ in the habit of saying that ninety«nine is* always the 
number of the crocodile’s bggs; but 1 have found them of various 
numbers between sixty and ninety-nine. My people, and thd^e 
of the place, immediately made a fricasseey which I Hasted, but 
found very nauseous, having a flavour between ra^id oil and 
musk. Each egg had considerably snore white than yolk. 

* Towards evening 1 re*crossed the river, and found Rustan 
13cy ar^’ving, himself and his whole retinue mounted on dro¬ 
medaries. As he alighted near my boat, 1 caused carpets and. 
cushions to be spread for his accommodation, and invited him to 
visit me; but he w'ould only t^e a cup of coflee, meaning to 
proceed instantly to Hartoum. xle behaved with great frankness 
and condescension; talked to me on all sorts of subjects; and 
invited me to visi^ him at Cordafan after the rains, promising 
that I should have every facility to proceed thence wherever^! 
pleased, and even, if 1 chose it, to accompany him into the Negro 
territory, where he proposed making some incursions. About 
sunset he departed, saying that he should only remain two days at 
Tlartouin, and then return to Cordafan. He told me also that 
the Sheikh of the Cubabish had come to attack Senn^r, but was 
defeated ;—all which gave me great pleasure. 1 was sorry, h()W> 
ever, to And that M. Cadeau, who had my letters from Cairo, was 
not with the party. 


2. Notes on Vie Bahr-Abiad. 

% • 

* The Bahr-Abiad is undoubtedly the principal of the two rivers 
which form, by their junction, the Nile of Egypt. It discharges 
u greater volume of water than the Balh-Azrek ; and, although 
somewhat narrower immediately at the coujPluence than it is higher 
up, it is, even in this respect, equal to the Blue River. The 
colour of its waters is also that which characterizes the conjunct 
stream in the dry season, the Bahr-Azrek being then of a greenish 
hue, while l,he Bahr-Abiad is always white, and, as it were, soapy, 
even during the inundations, when the Bahr-Azrek becomes 
reddish, from the nature of the detritus brought down by the 
Bahr-Touinat, which falls into it in the province of Easuolo. 
And the Bahr-Mogreii, or northernmost branch,of the Nile, 
also brings down, at this time, a quantity of black earth which 
influences the general colour. 

* The waters of ^he Bahr-Toumat are very considerable 
during the freshes; but at other times they are so low as not 
even to flow. And it is said ^at when it begins to rise it 
does so wifli such force and violence as to carry every thing 
beforetit, the noise of its approach being thus heard at a consider* 
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able distance, and taken as a signal to escape from its bfinks \«rith 
tli^ utmost precipitation. * 

** Below the junction the general aspect of the river has 
much more^of the character of the Bahr^Azrek than of the Bahr- 
Abiad } in Ivery respect resembling the former as to the nature 
of its baiikfi and adjoining scenery, its width, sinuous course, 
sandbanks, and the want of large shells, such as are only to be 
found on the shores of the Bahr-Abiad. Below, also, ^ along 
4:hc banks of the Balir-Azrek, there are comparatively fevv aquatic 
birds, while near the Bahr-Abiad these are innumerable. 

* 1 have been unable to obtain any precise information as to the 
origin of the Bahr-Abiad, none but the Arabs, called Corouns, and 
the Wed Abrof, pretending to know anything of it. Hassan, the 

. Sheikh of Fasuolo, a well-informed man for hi|^country, and who 
lips travelled a great deal in the adjacent districts, gave me, however, 
some particulars, which induce me to believe that it cannot rise in a 
lower latitude than Fasuolo*. For the merchants who go directly 
west from that province into the country of the N egroes, and those 
who traverse the countries south of Darfur and Cordafan, along 
nearly the same road, and in the same parallel of latitude, as the 
Cosoun Arabs, the Bagarras, the Wed Abrof, &c. all agree in say¬ 
ing that they pass no river west of Fasuolo, excepting the Toumat 
and some slight streams which are nearly dry in the summer season; 
and that during the same season they have no water in their 
encampments along the skirts of the Fthiopic chain, which extends 
east and west a great distance, excepting what they find in the 
beds of torrents or among'the rocks. When I asked them, also, 
why they did not rather follow the banks of the Bahr-Abiad, they 
always answered me tha('it passed a long way north of them; and 
that, beyond the Shiloukhs, it came directly from the western 
quarter. *' 

* It is certain that, in the country of the Shiloukhs, there are 

other rivers which come from the west; and the following is 
a list of them in the order in which they arc met in ascending the 
stream :—1. I'he Nid-el-Nil, or feast of the Nile, tviiich passes 
close under the mountain called Guebel Dahir, or “ mountain of 
the round,’* so called because it is ascended spirally. (It is covered 
with Negro villages; is situated in the country of Tagalla j and the 
river, which {Hasses to the south of it, is said to fiow from a great 
lake to which I heard several names given, none of which I shall 
therefore cite; several other rivers are reported to fall into it, one 
- 1 _• - 

* [The journey of Ibrahim Kashef, mentioned in page 26, Is adverse to this 

opmiun; and not lesrso the result of tue oral information obtained from Mehemet 
Bey, M. Ruppel in Cordafan, the result of which b transferred from his map to 
the Asp acoQn^aayiog the present paper.] « 
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called the*Bahr-Soudan)’*‘j 2. the Suar; S, the Hor el Kama; 
4. the Serat j 5. the Hor el Nahal, besides some others. 

' The Sheikh Hassan of Fasuolo also told me that south of 
the Shiloukhs the Bahr-Abiad is lost in some extejpivG lakes, 
which stretch away to the westward, and communicau with each 
other during the inundations, the intervening country being flat 
and marshy. And the remarks which I made on the stream agree 
well wit^ this statement, neither gravel nor sand indicative of its 
being fed by torrents being found in it, and iti shoals being all* 
clay, proving that it does not come from mountains, but from a 
country of the same nature; or, at least, that if it does originate 
in mountains, it has a long subsequent course over a country of an 
opposite kind, whence its source cannot possibly be in the Moun> 
tains of the Moon, 4 Dr, at least, in the place where they are marked 
in our maps. Besides all which, another remarkable fact seerqs 
to me to prove indubitably that it comes from a system of lakes; 
namely, the prodigious quantity of flsh which arrive with the 
freshes at their first appearance, for these fish can only come 
from lakes where they remain imprisoned when the waters are 
low, and escape when the inundation takes place. 

' At its junction with the Bahr-Azrek, as already observed,athe 
Bahr-Abiad is not very wide, being not above eighteen hundred 
feet across; but, a little above, it enlarges muck, its banks being 
frequently three and four miles apart, and in some places during 
the inundations, the waters extend twenty-one miles from side 
to side. It is said that they hre specifically lighter and whole- 
somer for use than those of the Azrek*; it is certain, at least, that 
the banks of the Abiad are much the more healthy. 

* The shores of this river are very flat, ^specially on the western 
side; and the water is only deep towards the middle of the stream. 
On the western side tlie bank is composed dT deposit from the river, 
without any sand; on the eastern it consists, on the contrary, 
entirely of a yellowish sand, not brought down by the river, but 
by the S.E. winds during the winter; and this, being stopped by 
the river, forms hillocks, which give this side a somewhat greater 
elevation, and the descent from it to the water a somewhat greater 
declivity than on the opposite shore. Hence, also, the water on 
tliis side is a little deeper. 

‘ The. rise of the Bahr-Abiad is not perceptible*till some time 
after that of the Bahr-Azrek. 


• [In a former journey of M. Linant, he was informed by some Takronri 
pilgrims from Dar Sille, that they travelled two months on the Bahr-Abiad before 
they arrived at SennSr; that, before ar'-iving at the Abiad, they followed the 
course of another river upwards; and that the Abiad had its rise in a country called 
Bahr-ehLcsse, fi<om whiw some of the waters flow towards Maruk; viz. Jlarocco, 
or to the M.W.] 
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3. Journey across the District of Athara in a Tour from 
^ Hartoum, 

* Hartouaii March 14dA, 1827.—1 left Hartoum on the 6th of 
December last, by water, and arrived on the 10th at Abou Aras, 
on the mouth of the river Rahat. The two Sheikhs who ac¬ 
companied me, (of whom one was of the tribe of Shukerifih, 

•>the other a Bishair,) having had occasion to stop at several villages 
on the way, did not arrive till two days afterwards, nor my camels 
till the day after them. From Abou Aras I went to visit some 
ruins five miles lower dowm, and not far from the river (the Bahr- 
Azrek): they are of considerable extent, and formed of burnt brick; 
I saw no stone among them, nor any proof that they were ancient. 
1, visited also some other remains, near the mouth of the Kahat, 
which were more interesting, being composed of unhewn stone, 
although none such are to be found within even a considerable 
distance ; and none of the modern inhabitants of the neighbour¬ 
hood are likely to have taken the trouble to bring them here for the 
purpose. The Kahat was then nearly dry, and its bed is very 
narrow near the mouth. 

* On the l6th of December we left Abou Aras, and, on 
the 10th of January, arrived at Shendy. We travelled quickly, 
being all mounted on dromedaries, and the Sheikhs in haste. 

* Atbara is a very fiat country, with mountains scattered here 
and there, like stones placed on'a fioor. For the most part 
the soil is thickly covered \vith trees and grass, or grass only; and 
in the endless plains which we traversed, it was frequently im¬ 
possible to select a single object on which the eye could rest, 
except, perhaps, some distant mountains, which seemed islands in 
the midst of a yellow sea, the wind moving the herbage, far and 
near, like waves. In other places we found desert plains, in which 
there is nothing green; although, apparently, the soil is good, and 
capable of being sown after the rains, according to the usual cul¬ 
ture of the Shukerieh Arabs who occupy the country. " 

* 1 expected to find some antiquities at Mandera, both on 
account of its name, and position on the direct road between 
Meroe and Axum, and from what I had heard; but, on the con¬ 
trary, it is nothing but a small mountain of blocks of granite, like 
others which I have seen in Atbara, covered with grass and 
plants which grow between the stones. It is the principal resort 
of the Shukerieh Arabs during the rains, and until the mouth of 
December; but when I passed they were just gone down to the 
river Atbara, wat<^r having here* become scarce. Large cisterns 
cut iiifihe rock had been described to me as existing at Mandera, 
but I found only reservoirs distributed round the mountain, and 
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hollowed put of the earth, so as to retain water for some time; 
with two small natural basins, in which the water is confined by 
blocks of granite. 

* From Mandera I visited Rera, the “ fortunate pl^e,” sis its 
name imports; which also is a favourite encampnpnt of the 
Siiukerieh, and consists of a chain of mountains, roiining east 
and west, several of them higher than Mandera, but, like it, com-, 
posed oft blocks of granite, separated from each other by ravines, 
clothed with beautiful trees, and having on th^'ir summits, sides, • 
and at their feet, a number of natural basins, which retain the rain¬ 
water, and keep it fresh and cool even in the greatest heats. 1 
here saw the remains of a wall which appears ancient; it incloses 
a beautiful valley in which the Arabs encamp. 

‘ From the relation of Burckhardt you already know Gous 
Rvgcip, so that I shall not now say anything of it; but, as to the 
reported antiquities on the neighbouring mountain, be assured 
that nothing of the kind exists. On that mountain there are 
only blocks of granite, singular from the manner in w'hich 
they are placed, and which tlie natives may possibly have mis¬ 
taken for buildings. 'J'hey are a retreat for robbers. At the 
top of the mountain a tolerably large natural grotto is forn^d 
of great blocks of granite, where these bandits place them¬ 
selves, and see everything that passes on the plain beneath 
within a great distance ; they are in perfect safety also, provided 
they have a good stock of water, and the river is only about 
a mile distant. Thu Sheikh Goutul, an Adindao, not subject to 
the Pasha, having come to see me/ 1 engaged him to take 
me to visit the mountain ; and as he was Sheikh of the robbers 
themselves, who are all Adindaos, they had the politeness to 
retire to the plain while 1 inspected tlieir quarters, where I found 
nothing ancient, nor even wtought, except <he tomb of a Mussul¬ 
man saint^ which they believe to be old. 1 was not laid under 
the slightest contribution; but 1 made my hosts a present of 
a cow, with which ihey were delighted. And there the Sheikh 
of the Bisharis, of the Shukerich, and the Sheikh Goutal, pro¬ 
posed to accompany me as far as the Bahr Abiad. 

* I also visited the principal tribes of the Shukeriehs and 
Bisharis, whom 1 found, contrary to what I had heard, both 
friendly people. The Shukeriehs are handsome men, with fine 
countenau«‘.es, tall, and not black, but like the Abyssinians; the 
Bisharis are short, thin, and black; the former are proud, but 
more polished and less debauched than the others; the latter are 
affable, complaisant, lively, and gay. I collected, during this 
journey, some minerals, plants, and skins of birds; and also 
made some astronomical observations; but the time of my chrono¬ 
meter r/as deranged, 1 suppose, by the motion of the dromedary. 
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* On leaving Goua Regeip I follovired the course of the AstaJwras 
foV three days, and then turned direct ior Shendy. Our road lay 
constantly across plains covered with grass, but on which there 
were few {'nes compared to the numbers I had seen near the 
banks of tUtf Nile. We did not meet a single mountain, and only 
a few sliglu elevations, till within a day’s march of Shendy, when 
•we came within sight of die mountain Colboshir, and those on 
which are situate the pyramids. They rise out of a lar^e vallrj, 

• in which are welL of good water, and in which, accordingly, 
a considerable tribe of Gehaleime Arabs encamp winter and 
summer. 

< The whole district of Atbara abounds in game, but especially 
hares, antelopes, and wild asses; 1 have frequently also hcani 
lions. The wild asses are chiefly found below Gous Regeip; I 
Ij/ive often seen twenty-five at a time, and antelopes in hundreds. 
The heat in the month of December was very disagreeable when 
we were exposed to the sun, and there was little wind ; but otlicr- 
wise it was cool enough j and we were even forced to iialt two 
days on account of the cold, and light great fires to warm 
ourselves. The wind then came from the north, and blew strong. 

t All the country above Gous and Shendy is unhealthy, and 
even the Arabs fear it. As to myself, I sufficiently witnessed its 
effects. The Sheikh of the Bisharis, my soldier, and other throe 
persons who were with me, of whom two were servants, and the 
other was an Ababde belonging to Sheikh Kalif, were all seized 
with severe fevers during the journey between Gous Rageip and 
Shendy: and the Soldier, in particular, gave me a great deal 
of trouble (as, indeed, do most of those people w'hen seized with 
illness), crying and shouting in despair, and wishing to be left 
behind. 1 was forced to act with firmness, and even to tic some 
on their dromedaries, ‘ pushing on constantly by forced marches. 
1 was afraid of being taken ill myself, and, in fact, was seized tiic 
very day after arriving at Shendy. 

* Both my servants are now dead ; and i’ha» e myself had a very 
long and severe attack, during which my spirits have been much 
depressed and my temper excited. I am told that these are umiuI 
symptoms of the complaint here, and that sometimes they reach 
even to madness. This year the epidemic has been peculiarly 
severe^ whole, villages have been depopulated; and the soldiers 
ul.^u have suffered much.’ 
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II.— Von dem Rechiszmtande unter der Ureinwohnem Bra^ 

siliens. Eine Abhandlung Von Dr. C. F. Ph, Von MartiuS. 

ML'ichen, 1832. 4to. j • 

(On the State of Civil and Natural Rights amoi^ the %bongmal 

Inhabitants of Brazil, An Essay, 1^ Dr. C. F. P^. Vom Martins.) 

Communicated by the Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D. Foreign 
Sec. R. G. S. 

Da. Von Marti us, whose merks as a natura^tand a scientific , 
traveller have been long acknov^edged, has undertaken in this 
J'^ssay to ascertain the notions respecting civil and natural rights 
prevalent among the original natives of that part of South America 
which he visited ; and, by comparing his own observations with the 
earliest accounts of the American nations, k> determine what 
degree of civilization they had attained, how far they can be traced 
to one common stock, and what has been the cause of the almosi 
endless variety of tribes speaking different languages, into which 
they are now divided. Whence, in short, it arises that, with 
mU -dmost universal agreement in manners, habits, and occupations, 
in mnital and personal qualities, the |^ative Americans should be 
(iividi'd into such a vast number of separate nations, having yo 
c'lunnmiity of speech, and living, for the most part, in a state of 
hostility with each other. 

‘ The indigenous race of the New World,’ he observes, (p. 1,) 

‘ is distinguished from all the other nations of the earth externally 
) y peculiarities of make, but still more, internally, by their state of 
mind and intellect. 'Jdie aboriginal "Amellcan is at once in 
the incapacity of infancy and unpliancy of old age: he unites 
llic opposite poles of intellectual life. This strange and in- 
<.xplicablj condition has hitherto frustrated almpst every attempt 
to reconcile him co?n'pletely with tfie European to whom he gives 
way, so as to make him a cheerful and happy member of the com¬ 
munity ; and it is this, his double nature, which presents the greatest 
’idiculty to scienceK>viibiV she endeav urs to investigate his origin, 
and those curlier epochs of his history in which he has, for thou¬ 
sands of years, moved, indeed, Sut made no improvement in 
Ills condition. But this is far removed from that natural state of 
child-like serenity which marked, ^as an inward voice declares to 
us, and as the most ancient written documents affirm,) the first and 
purest pei'od of the history of mankind. The men of the red 
race, on the contrary, it must be confessed, do not appear to feel 
the blessing of^a Divine^escent, but to have been led by merely 
animal instinct and tardy steps thjrough a dark Past to their actual 
cheerless Present. Much, therefoijp, seems to j^idicate ffiat die 
native Americans are not in the first stage oi that simple, we ngighf 
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say, physical (naturhistorischen) development|—that they are in 
sPsecon^ry regenerated state/ * 

* With these views the author proceeds to the consideration of all 
those rigllts and mutual relations without which society, in its 
least commicated form, cannot exist, ascertaining, with regard to 
each, how* far they are recognized by the natives of America in 
general, and by those of Brazil in particular; and prefacing the 
W'hole by * a glance at the social condition of the wild inhabi/;ints 
, of that country; once an adinis|jion of rights, and relations depen¬ 
dant on those rights (ein llecht uiid rechtliche Verhiiltnisse), pre¬ 
suppose a history and a peculiar state of society which has arisen 
from it/ 

* We behold in Brazil,’ he observes, (p. 3,) ‘ a thinly-scattered 
population of aboriginal natives who agree in bodily make, tem- 
perument, disposition, manners, customs, and mode of living; but 
their languages present a truly astonishing discordance. Wc often 
meet with one used only by a few individuals connected with each 
other by relationship, who are thus completely isolated, and can 
hold no communication with any of their other countrymen far 
and near. Out of the twe^y Indians employed as rowers in tlic 
b^at in which we navigated the streams of the interior, there were 
often not more than three or four who undei-stood any common 
language ; and we had, before our eyes, the melancholy spectacle 
of individuals labouring jointly, though entirely isolated with 
respect to everything which contributes to the satisfaction of the 
first wants of life. In gloomy silence did these Indians ply the 
oar together, and j6in in* managing the boat, or in taking their 
frugal meals;—bpt no common voice or common interest cheered 
them as they sat beside each other during a journey of several 
hundred miles, jyhicli their various fortunes had called them to 
perform together/ *• 

To ascertain the number, aftinities, and relative position of 
these tribes is a task of no ordinary difficulty, which, for various 
reasons, has never been completely execuieur«, Only three distinct 
nations, (one of which, theTupis, was subdivided into nine tribes,) 
are mentioned in the earliest I’ortuguese authorities. De Lact, 
about half a century later, enumerates seventy-six hordes or duns ; 
Hervas, one hundred and fifty years after him, says th^t at 
least one hundred and fifty different languages and dialects are 
spoken in Brazil; and Or. Von Martins’s own inquiries have 
furnished more than two hundred and fifty different names of 
nations, hordes, or tribes at present fouqd in that country. But 
it is by no means certain that all, these names belong to nations or 
tribes essentially distinct; and the real amount of the indigenous 
population cannot be inferred from them, as some belong to very 
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small claiifi, or even single families. * To guide the inquirer through 
the intricacies of this labynnth, there is not a vestige of history to 
afford any clue. Not a ray of tradition, not a war>5ong noi*a 
funeral lay can be found to clear away the dark night iiS which the 
earlier ages of America are involved !* All that on now be 
affirmed with any certainty, is thatthe*^rupis, whom the Portuguese 
found almost everywhere settled on the coast, were a numerous 
an(^ powerful people, split into many tribes, often at war with 
eacii other, but agreeing as to tl|pir habits in &ih essential points, • 
and speaking dialects of the same language. They probably- 
migrated ill various parties from the countries on the banks of the 
Paraguai and La Plata to the North and North-East, as far as the 
river of Amazons and the ocean. They w-ere not, however, the 
only nation occupying that vast territory; but, from the veiy 
extensive currency of their language, must be considered as th^ 
dominant race. This is proved by many names of places through¬ 
out Brazil, which are significant words in the Tupi tongue ; and 
this people is to Brazil, what the Caraibs were to the north-eastern 
part of South America,—those who spoke the Kichwa (Quichua) 
language to Lower, and those whc^used the Aimari to Upper, 
Peru. The Opiacas and Cahahivas, between the principal 
branches of the river Tapajoz, far in the interior of Brazil, are now 
the only remains of this widely-extended people who still retain 
their independence. But as no Europeans have ever visited those 
remote tribes, our information respecting their notions of civil 
and natural rights must be derived from the earliest writers; or 
from inferences suggested by the habifis of other tribes living in a 
state of independence, though their affinity to th^ Tupis has either 
never been investigated, or is at best very ^doubtful. 

The most powerful tribes now extant are found in the southern 
and central parts of the country. The (Suaicurds in Paragua'i, 
amounting to 12,000 ; the Cajapos and Cherentes in Goyaz, 
8,000each; tlicMauhds, 16 , 000 ; andMundrucGs, 18,000, on the 
Tapajdz. * To ilte^iioitli of the river of Amazons there is an 
extraordinary number of small hordes and tribes, bearing the most 
dissimilar appellations, as if the original population, displaced by still 
more frequent emigrations, wars, and other unknown catastrophes, 
had here been broken up and split into feebler aggregations. 
These hordes are found consisting of only one or at most a 
few families, entirely cut off from all communication with their 
neighboui's; cautiously concealed in the gloom of their primeval 
forests, from yvhich thsy never issue except when terrified -by 
some external cause; and 9 peqking a highly impoverished and 
crippled language,—the afflicting image of that^ hapless state in 
which man, oppressed with the curse of his existence, as if striving 
to fiy from himself, shuns the approach of his brother.’ 
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After iime pretimiiiary remarks, the author observes^that many 
of HPiore populous tribes are subdivided into hordes and 
famUiei;, and that such subdivisions have a character of con- 
saugiurntytor citieenship. Their names are often patronymics, their 
features ioA complexion indicate a similarity of origin, and they are 
less frequently at war with each other. Members of the same tribe 
are usually distinguished by a similarity of ornaments, or the same 
mode of tattooing, handed down from father to son, with a supe^ti- 
tious veneration foathe customs of their forefathers which is universal 
among the American Indians. This family-feeling is indeed the 
foundation of all the engagements, in which they act in concert,— 
animates them to hunting excursions, in the fruits of which all 
participate,—and arms them against the common enemy. This 
appears to be the bond which originally cemented togetlier the 
most powerful tribes, and enabled them, in the course of time, to 
dbtain a supremacy over their less united neighbours. But these 
ties, as well as those of commercial intercourse, have only a very 
slight hold on the nation as a community. Their continuance and 
force depend upon the ability and perseverance of the chief by 
whom the tribe is governed, just as his own power and influence 
defend upon his personal superiority in strengdi and enterprise to 
the rest of his countrymen. Among the Brazilians bodily strength, 
activity, courage, cleverness, and especially an elevation of mind, 
very rare among the Indians, which makes a man ambitious to think 
for others, to lead and command them,—these are the qualities 
which place a chief at the head of his tribe. The dullness and 
indolei^ (4 the grliater number render it easy for any one who 
has talent and activity to assume the command on the death of his 
predecessor, without the advantages of relationship ; and his autho¬ 
rity is maintained rather'in virtue of his undisputed superiority in the 
qualities requisite for d chief, Uian by any formal investiture and 
appointnKnt on the part of his countrymen. 

Having thus shown that the ties of kindred, and a tacit 
ackoowle^ment of superior powers, rfiTental and bodily, are 
the principal sources of authority and influence among the nations 
of Brazil, the author proceeds to inquire into the consequences of 
the Authority thus obtained; and considers, in succession, the 
power, insignia, and occupations of the chief, the popular as¬ 
semblies by which he is assisted or checked, the total absence of 
tribute and hereditary privileges, the state of castes, slavery, and 
some ungular customs among the Indians, comparing, as he 
goes along, the usages of the Brazilians ;wtth those of the other 
aboriginal Americans. The genei^al result of these observations is, 
&at the chief ha^ more unccmtrolled power in time of war than in 
peaoer-^idin ccmfederacies, the comoKHi chief, among a number, 
IS sometimes chosen by the Issue of a trial of strength,'—thet slaves 
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are almo9t invariably prisoners of wtr^ and usually well treaibed 
though considered as a degraded racey—that slavery, as«a punish* 
nient for crimes, is unknown,—ami Uiat something like a castcsis 
found in some tribes, as, among die Guaicurhs, tbefe are men 
dressed like women, engaged in female occupatkm^ and called 
by the populace Gudinas, i. e. eunuehs. 

Like tlie natives of some parts of Africa, the American Indians 
have no systematic form of religion, nor any priesthood. Their 
Pajes, the most distinguished personages in ersh clan next to the; 
chief, are supposed to possess more than human power and 
knowledge; but they are merely conjurors and doctors who deal in 
sjiells niui charms, without practising any thing like a form of reli¬ 
gious worship. Their skill in interpreting dreams and omens, as 
well as their supposed preternatural gifts, gives them a high degree 
of political importance; and no public measure is undertaken 
without their concurrence. They are not less consulted concern¬ 
ing private affairs, and they thus become acquainted with all the 
secrets of the community. Prepared from their infancy for 
these important functions, and tried by a long noviciate of so¬ 
litude, abstinence, and penance, they are at length admitted, with 
certain ceremonies, as duly qualified members, into this Saqred 
Order. These soothsayers pretend to have a secret intercourse with 
some superior agents,—have also sorceresses acting under their 
direction, and sometimes profess to be guided by a chief of their 
own Order, whose sanctity and spiritual perfection enable him to 
live in the most inaccessible retreats in the mountains, far from 
men, without food, and in an uniaterrujfted intercourse with 
higher beings. Lut all who are suspected o/ exercising super¬ 
human arts for the purpose of injuring others, are objects of 
the bitterest scorn and hatred; and the Pajes themselves often 
turn this abhorrence of witchcraft to theifrown ends, by charging 
it upon their rivals;—as, when a disease proves too obstinate to 
yield to one of these doctors’ incantations, he hints that his 
patient is bewitched by the spells of some other, and the supposed 
malefactor is almost sure of being dispatched by the friends of 
the sick man, or by order of the Chief. 

Property, whether public or private, moveable or immoveable, 
its acquisition, preservation, and use, are the next subjects brought 
under the reader’s notice. No tribes but the wapdering house¬ 
less Muias (pp. 13, 33), the gypsies of Brazil, are entirely igno¬ 
rant of agriculture. Each has its proper hunting-grounds marked 
by well-kiiojim boundaries; and, wherever settled for a time, 
each tribe or family has its owq plantation, which is cultivated by 
the women for the use of the coii|munity. Huts and utensils are 
considered as private property; but even with regard to them • 
certain ideas of common possession prevaiL The saifle hut 
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is often occupied by more families than one ; and many utensils 
ard the Joint property of all the occupants. Scarcely any thing 
is *consideipd strictly as the property of an individual except 
his arms, accoutrements, pipe, and hammock. Theft and robbery 
are almost unknown; and the death of a parent leaves to his 
family, as during his life-tinfe, the usufruct of all that he had. 
Accumulation of property, or any thing beyond a supply for 
present wants, seems rarely, if ever, to be thought of by this 
simple people. ©bjects of peculiar utility, or ornaiiieuts of 
extraordinary beauty, arc the only thing which tempt a Bra¬ 
zilian to steal; and when detected, he is punished by restitu¬ 
tion, stripes, and wounds, the Ciiicf himself often acting as 
executioner. 

Ornaments, especially trophies of skill or prowess, are the posses- 
sipns most highly prized ; and no offer, however tempting, could 
induce a Mirania (Miraiiha) to part with a necklace of very large 
ounce’s teeth, a memorial of his boldness in the chace (p. 40.) 
But such valuables are sometimes given as pledges for the per¬ 
formance of a promise ; and his rosary of human teeth, the skull 
of his enemy, or the stone stuck by way of ornament in his lip, 
are/occasionally left as a security by the Brazilian chief W'hen he 
wishes to convince His ally that he means to fulfil his engagements. 

The trade of the Indians is, of course, merely a barter; but 
those w'ho have most intercourse with Europeans form a store 
of goods for that purpose. The Mauhd carves bows of red wood, 
and prepares the Guarana paste, of which utensils are made ; the 
Mundrucu makes ornanicnf^ of party-coloured feathers ; the Mi¬ 
rania women weavohammocks of palm-fibres, which are carried for 
sale as far as Surinam anjil Essequebo; and most of the tribes deal 
in ffoiir and rear poultry. Beans of various kinds often serve, like 
kaurics in India and Afilta, as a medium of exchange. Loans and 
deposits are the only kind of securities of which they have any 
notion : provisions are sometimes, though seldom, borrowed; and 
pledges, as before observed, are occasionally given. When about 
to trade they mutually lay down their arms; and on concluding 
the bargain, each party seizes them again, in measured time, with 
a wild but serious expression of countenance, as if to imply a 
readiness to enforce completion, if necessary, by dint of arms. 
This is not the only symbolical act usual among the Indians; 
and when they wish to give the force of an oath to an affirmation, 
they put their hand into their hair, or hold it over their head. 
Though they carefully pluck the hair oi^ of theif beards and 
from every other part of the body,, that of the head is an object 
of great respect,^and attention}; baldness, which is very un¬ 
common, is considered disgraceful. Kissing and shaking hands 
are tinknown among them; but they rub their foreheads together 
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as a sign *of friendship and hospitality, and clap their hands w^th 
outspread hngers, in token of satisfaction on finishing any bu|i- 
ness. The master of the hut always receives a stranger lying 
in his hammock; a sign is made to him to partake of the common 
meal; and when the father of the family offers the cigar out 
of his mouth, the guest may rest assured that the rights of hospi¬ 
tality will Be neither withheld nor violated. A spear stuck into the 
ground at the boundaries, and a notched tally, are emblems of 
war ; a present of finely carved bows and arrows O’^e indications of 
peace. Many and rare are the ceremonies by which the youths 
are publicly received as men by the rest of the tribe; they 
appear to be symbolical of courage, fearlessness, endurance of 
pain, and abhorrence of enemies. Among the Passes the chief 
marks his son’s fitness to bear arms, by making a long wound on 
his breast with a sharp tooth, or the beak of a bird. • 

'riiough they go alone to the chase, the game taken is con¬ 
sidered as family-property, and is therefore buried, that the 
wife and children may go to the forest, dig it up, and bring 
it home. When more than one go out together, the game is the 
property of him vho brings it down. No man can use the w’ea- 
poiis of another, especially the air-gun or blow-pipe, wllSch 
is supposed to be spoiled by the touch of a stranger. Their hunt¬ 
ing-parties are foimed for the purpose of attacking dangerous 
hi’asfs of prey or monkeys, which they kill in great mniihcrs, 
skin, embowel, and drv over the fire, as an article of food. The 
limits of th<;ir hunting-grounds are, stiictly observed, though 


nothing like an exclusivti'right of hunting in partn'ular ihstru ts !,• 


claimed or posse.sscd by their chiefs. • 

Marriage, among the.s(! Indians, is n«t accompanied by any 
religious or civil rites. The woman, clysen by a man for his 
u ife, is demaiided and purchased from her parents, either by gifts 
or labour, and delivered over to her husband without being 
consulted as to Jier own inclinations, becoming forthwith his 
slave and drudge. Monogamy is most common, though po¬ 
lygamy is not prohibited; and the chiefs have often several 
wives. The one first taken has usually a superiority in domestic 
concerns over the rest; hut the husband generally exercises no 
very gentle authority over his wives, and keeps them completely 
in subjcct’on. They often marry into families of weaker tribes in 
order to entice their wives’ relations to settle near them, and thirs 


increase the number of their fighting men. Among the Guaicurfis, 
as was the caSe with the Caraibs, the w'omen speak a different lan¬ 
guage from the men. Perhaffk this originated in their having 
settled in a conquered country, bf which the *Vv'omcn only were 
allowed to live. Wives obtained by rape are not uncommon*; and 
some tribes habitually steal their neighbours* daughters, Among 
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Chavantes rival suitors decide the question by a trial of strength, 
ai|d the best porter, runner, or thrower, carries off the prize. 
As a stoic^ indifference to pain and pleasure is the great criterion 
of manly excellence among these as well as the North American 
Indians, it hi the custom amopg some tribes for the bridegroom to 
abstain from meeting the bride for a greater or smaller length of 
time after marriage ; and in three at least, the Paje, like^he 
feudal lord of foriper times in some parts of England, enjoys the 
"jus prinue noctis. An evening visit to the intended bride's abode, 
and a present of bananas, are the usual preliminaries ; a kind whiff 
or two of the suitor's cigar, taken by his future father-in-law, is the 
token of acceptance; necklaces and ear-rings of shells, beads, or 
seeds, anotto and genipapo for red and black paint, with some gay 
feathers and trinkets for the lady’s dress, are the bridal gifts 
destined to secure her affection; and a mighty drinking-bout, in 
which all the relations take part, closes the marriage festival. 

The limits within which marriages are allowed vary greatly; 
but union with a sister, or a brother’s daughter, is almost univer¬ 
sally held to be infamous. In small, isolated hordes, however, such 
practices are not uncommon; but the ancient Tupinambases 
(ancestors of theTupls) allowed nothing of the kind openly; and 
the Yameos, on the river of Amazons, will not suffer an inter¬ 
marriage between members of the same community, as being 
friends in blood, though no real affinity between them can be 
proved. In almost all the Brazilian tribes, the next brother, or 
nearest relation, mKst, on the death of a married man, take 
his widow to wife,^ and her brother his daughter; these marriages 
being compulsory, and in direct contradiction to the prohibitions 
mentioned above. Thb wife is, as commonly among savages, 
entirely at the disposaU'of her husband ; her person is offered to 
strangers ; she is sometimes lent to another, and liable to be dis¬ 
missed at her husband’s pleasure. Adultery is considered as a 
crime only on the woman’s side, and often punished by the injured 
husband with death. Some tribes are more severe than others in 
these cases; but the husband himself seems to be sole arbiter in 
all, unless the family of the wife interfere, and are strong enough 
to prevent him from taking vengeance. A community of wives 
or husbands ^ unknown among the Brazilians; but infanticide is 
extremely common. The Guaicurff women never rear any chil¬ 
dren before their thirtieth year. The Guanas, on the Paraguay, 
bury their female children alive, and even Uie mothers expose (not 
unfrequently) their new-bom infants. On Uie father’s side scarcely 
any thing like parental affection^ is known: till of age the child is 
entirely at the fatlier’s disposal; and then, in his fourteenth, or 
fIfteeAth year, he undergoes the trial of strength already mentioned, 
is declared by the whole community to have come to man’s estate. 
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receives a-new name, and becomes entirely his own master. The 
girls are subject to their father till they marry. Education, pro¬ 
perly speaking, is unknown ; the father tolerates the children, the 
mother makes use of them; but the Brazilians seldom if ever 
sell dieir offspring, except to their white neighbours. Respect 
and obedience on the part of children towards their parents, are 
equally unknown. The widows sometimes dig up and cleanse the 
boh!!s of their deceased husbands, or preserve part or the whole of 
their bodies; but these cases are not common. Infants, especi-, 
ally orphans, are often neglected entirely, and left to die of want; 
and many tribes put the aged and inhrm to death, in order to 
release them from life, which is now a burden. Among the 
ancient Tupls, when the Paj6 despaired of a sick man’s recovery, 
lie was, by his advice, put to death and devoured. 

I’he law of retaliation is firmly established among the native 
Brazilians ; and,.as elsewhere, is a constant source of private feu9s 
and public warfare. Prisoners of war, being in such cases consi¬ 
dered as objects of vengeance, are usually massacred in cold blood, 
with the most cruel and lingering tortures; but, by some tribes, 
they are previously fattened, for the purpose of affording a more 
delicious meal. When blood is shed, cither designedly or qpci- 
dcntally, by one of the same tribe, the Chief can insist upon the 
acceptance of a compensation by the family of the deceased, espe¬ 
cially if he had no near relations. Smaller offences and quarrels, 
such as arise continually in drinking-bouts, arc commonly settled 
by a boxing match ; and the victor is, of course, considered as being 
in the right. * * 

Such is the general result of Dr. Vpn Martius’s re.searches: 
at so low a point in the scale of intelbct must the aboriginal 
Brazilians be placed; and this, with few exceptions, is, in his 
opinion, the case throughout America. ‘ While, in other parts 
of the world,’ he observes (p. 78), ‘we see various degrees of 
intellectual development and retardation simultaneously and proxi- 
inately occurring,'' the ever-varying consequences of the chang¬ 
ing course of events,—the whole aboriginal population of America, 
on the contrary, exhibits one monotonous poverty of intellect and 
mental torpor; as if neither internal emotions, nor the impression 
of external objects, had been able to rouse and reJease them from 
their moral iimexibility. This,’ he adds, * is the more astonishing 
as it appears to extend from pole to pole, and applies to the inha¬ 
bitants of the tropics Iks well as to the natives of the frozen zones. 
Yet,* he continues (p. 79), * this rude and melancholy condition 
is, beyond a doubt, not the first in which -the American was 
placed ; it is a degenerate and debased state. Ear beyond it, and * 
sepamted by the obscurity of ages, lies a nobler Past, which he 
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once enjoyed, but which can now be only inferred from a few 
relics. Colossal works of architecture, comparable in extent to 
tlje monuineuts of ancient Egypt, as those of Tiahuanacu on the 
lake Titicflca, which the Peruvians, as far back as the time of the 
Spanish conquest, beheld with wonder as the remains of a much 
more ancient people, raised, according to tradition, as if by 
magic, in a single night,—and similar creations, scattered in 
enigmatic fragments, here and there, over both the Americas^— 
bear witness that their inhabitants had, in remote ages, developed 
a moral power and mental cultivation which have now entirely 
vanished. A mere semblance of them-—-an attempt to bring 
back a period which had long past by, seems perceptible in the 
kingdom and institutions of the Incas. In Brazil no such trace 
t)f an earlier civilization has yet been discovered, and if it ever 
existed here, it must have been in a very remotely distant period ; 
ytt still, even the condition of the Brazilians, as of every 
other American people, furnishes proofs that the inhabitants 
of this New Coqtinent, as it is called, are by no means a modern 
race, even supposing we could assume our Christian chronology 
as a measure for the age and historical development of their 
country. This irrefragable evidence is furnished by nature hers<;lf 
in !he domestic animals and esculent plants by which the aboriginal 
American is surrounded, and which trace an essential feature in 
the histor} of his mental culture. The jirescnl state of these pro- 
(juctions of nalnie im a documentary proof that, in America, she hn" 
been a1ioady,fonnnn) thousands of years, influenced by the impro\- 
ing and transtorming hand of man.* ‘ The dumb dog, the guinca- 
})ig, the turkey, jacami, hoccos, as domestic animals; the llama 
(lyama) as a beast of burden; the guanacos and vicunnas (vicn- 
caught to be shorn* are all so many evidences of this pristine 
civilization of Ainericai^' How ancient the domesticity of these 
animals was, appears especially from the circumstance that the 
lyamas were honoured as sacred animals by many of the Peru¬ 
vians: and wherever wc find elsewhere a similar worship of 
beasts, it goes back to a mythological period iij; the very dawn of 
history. The people of Huauca worshipped the dog; others 
adored ma’iz. The cultivation of that plant is extremely an¬ 
cient among the Peruvians; and it, the banana, cotton, medi¬ 
cinal bark-tree, and cassada-root, are no more to be found wild in 
America than the different kinds of grain in Europe. The only 
palm (Gulielma speciosa) cultivated by the Indians has lost 
by culture its large stony kernel, wliiclv is often reduced to 
fibres, or entirely obliterated. 'I'he banana, in like manner, 
the introduction of which into America cannot be historically 
demonstrated, is always found without seeds. But it is known, 
by actdal experiment, how long a time is necessary for the* pur- 
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pose of communicating to plants such an impression of the trans¬ 
forming power of human influence. In America, certainly, the 
native plants useful to man have been tributary to him for innutfle- 
rable ages. In reference to this, only two cases can be imagined. 
Either those useful plants have been so altered by the^ intercourse 
with mankind, that their pristine type (urtypus), though still 
extant, is so changed as to be no longer recognized,—or the 
influence of man on them has been such as to deprive them of the 
power of existing independently, and they are only capable o£ 
leading an ennobled, but artificial life, in ihe neighbourhood of 
men. The deep thinker who, in his System of the Universe,” 
labours to embrace all the various directions in the consciousness of 
man as so many necessary acts of a single and inwardly absorbed 
process, acknowledges, as a sort of magic, the power exercised by 
the iuiinan race in that ante-historic period, even upon the vegp- 
luble world; when, from a state of unshackled freedom, it formed 
itself into tribes, and firmly established itself in fixed places of 
abode. This idea, which stretches its view into the most distant 
obscurity of the primeval ages of our species, meets my conviction, 
that the first germs of development of the human race in America 
cun be sought no where except in that quarter of the globe.* • 

‘ Besides the traces of a primeval, and, in like manner, ante-historic 
rulturc of the human race in America, as well as a vorv carlv in- 
flucncc on the productions of nature, mav also adduce as a 
ground for tliesc views the basis of the pri'seul state of natural aitH 
civil lights among tlie aboiigirial Americans. I mean precisely, as 
befoie observed, that enigmatical snbfiivision of the natives into an 
almost countless multitude of greater and smaller groupcs, and that 
almost entire exclusion and cxcommiinicj^tion with legard to each 
other, in which mankind presents its different families to us in 
Aiiierica, like the fragments of a vast ruin.*^The history of the other 
nations inliabiting the earth, furnishes nothing wiiich has any ana- 
logy to this.’ 

* It might be ?aid, that the nations of the ancient world, like the 
difl'erent formations of rock which form the surface of our planet, 
were placed, as it were, in strata over each other. Accordingly, as 
the Genius of mankind piled them thus one upon another in greater 
or smaller masses, many have disappeared, without leaving a trace 
behind, as if they were overwhelmed by the siioceeding races; 
others present themselves to us like the rocks, termed regenerated, 
as a mixture of originally distinct elements combined, disjoined, 
and again re^united under the influence of various relations. The 
oldest traditions and histories*mention only a few considerable 
nations; the nearer we come dcMvn to our own days the more 
individualized do we And them, within certain limits, with igcspect 
to language, manners, and position. In unravelling such his- 
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torical developments, tlie inquirer must adopt almost the same 
method as the naturalist, for, as the latter endeavours to deter- 
nfine successive formations of different series of rocks from frag¬ 
ments of organized bodies no longer existing as such, so does the 
latter, from, languages and various manners and customs, trans¬ 
planted, either pure or adulterated, from the obscurity of a primeval 
period into the living use of nations of a later date, acquire certain 
hints as to the existence and condition of man in earlier ^ges. 
‘WJjeu we consider the primeval population of America in this 
point of view, especially when we examine minutely its continued 
subdivision to the utmost extreme, into small, often completely 
isolated, families, tribes, and hordes, it appears to us,—to pursue 
our physical illustration,—like a human formation reduced to 
atoms by the incessant action of volcanic powers. With these 
views we may hold ourselves justified in giving to the actual 
condition, social and moral, of the red race of men, who are, 
properly speaking, in a total ignorance of every social tie, an 
important historical interpretation. This disrupture, 1 mean, of 
all the bands by which society was anciently held together, 
accompanied by a Babylonish confusion of tongues multiplied by 
it,“r-the rude right of force, the never-ending tacit warfare of all 
against all, springing from that very disrupture,—appear to me the 
most essential, and, as far as history is concerned, the most sig¬ 
nificant points in the civil condition of the Brazilians, and in ge¬ 
neral, of the whole, aboriginal population of America. Such a 
state of society cannot be the conseTjuence of modern revolutions. 
It indicates, by marks which cannot be overlooked or disputed, 
the lapse of many ages. The period at which such a state began 
to exist, appears, moreover, to be necessarily the more remote, 
the more niiiversaliy the natives of North and South America 
have been driven, by some cause hitherto undiscovered, into so 
complete a subversion of their original communities (Vdlkcrinas 
sen), and into a confusion of tongues so pregnant with mischief. 
l.<ong continued migrations of single nations' and tribes have 
doubtle.ss taken place from a very early period throughout the 
whole continent of America, and they may have been especially 
the causes of dismcmbernient and corruption in the languages, 
and of a corresponding demoralization of the people. By as- 
suniing that oitly a few leading nations were at hrst, as was the 
case witli the Tupi }»eople, dispersed like so many rays of light, 
mingled together and dissolved, as it were, into each other, by 
umtiial collision ; and that these migrations, divisioKs and subse¬ 
quent combinations have been co\.tinued for countless ages, the 
])resent state of mankind in America may assuredly be accounted 
for; but tile 'cause of this singular niisdevelopnient remains, no 
less on that account, unknown and enigmatical. Can it be con- 
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jcctured that some extensive convulsion of nature,—some earth¬ 
quake rending asunder sea and land—such as is reported to have 
swallowed up the far-famed island of Atlantis—has there swe'^t 
away the inhabitants in its vortex ? Has such a calamity filled 
the survivors with a terror so monstrous, as, handed .down from 
race to race, must have darkened atid perplexed their intellects, 
hardened their hearts, and driven them, as if flying at random 
fiorfi each other, far from the blessings of social life ? Have, per¬ 
chance, burning and destructive suns, or overwhelming floods,* 
threatened the man of the red race with a horrible death by famine, 
and armed him with a rude and unholy hostility, so that, maddened 
against himself by atrocious and bloody acts of cannibalism, he 
has fallen from the goiilike dignity for which he was designed, to 
his present degraded state of darkness ? Or is this inhumanness 
(Kntinenschung) the consequence of deeply rooted preternatu«ai 
vices, inflicted by the Genius of our race (with a severity, which to 
the eye of a short-sighted observer, appears throughout all nature 
like cruelty) on the innocent as well as on the guilty?’ 

‘ On putting such questions, it is impossible entirely to discard 
the idea of some general defect in the organization of this red race 
of men, for it is manifest, that it already bears within itself •the 
germ of an early extinction. It appears as if destined by nature, 
like the representative of a certain step in human civilization, to 
remain stationary as an automaton in the great machine of the 
world, rather to deter than to act. The Americans, it cannot be 
doubted, exhibit symptoms of approachii^ dissolution. Other 
nations will live, when these unblessed children of the JSew World 
have all gone to their final rest in the long sl^p of death. And 
what memorial will they have left behiikd ? Where are the crea¬ 
tions of their intellect ? Where are their ^oems and heroic lays? 
^Vhere are the monuments of their arts and sciences ? Where are 
the precepts of their faith, or their deetls of heroic devotion to their 
country ? Even now these questions remain unanswered ; for such 
noble fruits have never yet perhaps been brought to maturity by that 
race of men; and whatever be the questions which posterity may 
put, an unsatisfactory reply is all that a melancholy echo can 
return. The songs of those nations have long ceased to resound ; 
the immortality of their edifices has long been mouldering ; and 
no elevated spirit has revealed itself in any noble*ctFusions from 
that quarter of the globe. Without being reconciled with the 
nations of the East, or with their own fortunes, they are already 
vanishing avfay ; yes, It almost appears as if no other intellectual 
life were allotted to them, thafi that of calling forth our painful 
compassion; as if they existed Ally for the negative purpose of ^ 
awakening * our astonishment, by the spectacle of a whole race of 

• The translator supposes frzwtckm to be an error of the press for erwteken (p. 88 )« ^ 
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men, the inhabitants of a large portion of the globe, in a state of 
lining decay. 

In factj the present and future coudition of this red race of men, 
M’ho wander about in their native land, without house or covering,— 
whom the n^ost benevolent and brotherly love* despairs of ever pro¬ 
viding with a home,—is a monstrous and tragical drama, such as no 
fiction of the poet ever yet presented to our contemplation. A 
whole race of men is wasting away before the eyes of its coiAmi- 
•serating contemporaries ; no power of princes, philosophy, or 
Christianity, can arrest its proudly gloomy progress towards a cer¬ 
tain and utter destruction. And from its ruins there arises, in the 
most motley combination, a ne\v and reckless generation, anxious 
only to estrange, as completely as possible, their newly acquired 
country from its former masters. The East brings blood and 
b|essings; social union and order; industry, science, and reli¬ 
gion ; but with selfish views, only for itself: for itself it erects a 
new world ; while the race of men, which was once here the mas¬ 
ter, is fiectiug aw’ay like a phantom from the circle of existence !’ 

* These lossoms, derived from the history of futurity, are important 
thougli humiliating; but man regains his courage and cheering 
hopes, when he recurs to that noble reflection—which gleams like 
a distant meteor in the dark .soul of the savage—that the fortunes 
of mortal men are oven nled hv Eternal Ju.stice.’ 

Snell i.s the iheoiy of Ur. N On .Marlins, of nhieh it lias hern 
llie t>bjccl of tliis paper to gi\e a faithful transcript, '^riie oh- 
Jrciion.s to nhich it is liable could not peihaps with proprirtv be 
stated here, and it may be suflicieiit to add, that the antlior 
to have overlooked that landing difliculty,—its being entirely irre¬ 
concilable with the onl;^authentic documents of the early history 
of mankind now extant.' 

The author has added, in the form of an appendix, which 
.some of liis readers will perhaps consider as the most valuable part 
of his work, ‘ An Enumeration of the various Indian Nations, 
Tribes, and Hordes, at present found in Brazil.’ It is, with the 
exception of Some unimportant omissions, as follows ;— 

1 . Tvpfs f or Tupinamhases : formerly the most powerful and 


if it be not, the passage must be rendered * for the purpose of making our as* 
tonishment, &c., its object.’ 

* See the last message of President Jackson, at the opening of the twenty-second 
session of Congress. 

+ In the orthography of the proper ncmes, k and j have been substituted for pi 
and X, « for c or z ; imd, in a few instances, ng for S or m. The vowels must be 
pronounced ns in Italian, the consonants ns in English, except hA which re]>resent8 
the Sc«itch, Irish, and German ch in /ucA, InrA, Sic, The accented syllables have the 
emphasis, which is to be placed on the peuultiiua in unaccented words. 
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-widely extended people in Brazil; at present, throiij^li the predo¬ 
minance of the Whites, either losing its nationality and language, or 
already extinct. (For conjectures on the migrations sInd subdi¬ 
visions of the Tupis, see Von Martins, Reise, iii. J093, 1159, 
and the map attached to this Kssay.) The name of ihis people 
has been variously interpreted. According to Vasconcellos 
(Chronica do Brazil, p. 91.), the place from which they first 
cunn? is called Tupif this seems to give the most correct ety¬ 
mology. Tupijaba, commonly contracted into Tujawa (Tuxaua), * 
is the title of the chiefs, and originally signified * Lord of the 
I'upis (Tuj)iava).* The proper names of the Brazilian tribes 
generally end in a or as, and are used by the Portuguese in the 
plural number. 

According to the oldest Portuguese document, the Noticia do 
Brazil, written in a.u. 1589, and published in the Collecgao de 
Is’oticias para a ilistoria e Geogralia das Nayoes ultiamarinas, 
que vivem nos Dominios Portuguezes, &c. (Lisboa, J825, tom. 
iii., parte i.), the Tupis were subdivided into the following 
tiibes :— 

1. The 'I'amoyos, on the coast from Cabo de San Thom6 to 
Angra dos Keys. (Ibid. p. 79j Southey, Hist. i. 184.) 2. IHie 

Pupanasis in Epirito Santo and Porto Seguro. (Noticia, p. G5.) 
3. The Tupinikins, on the coast betw'een Camamfi and Rio de 
San Mattheus. (Ibid. p. 5G.) 4. ^I’lie Tupiuaes, originally in 

the Reconcavo of Bahia, on the coast, from whence they had 
diiveii out the Kinimuics; but*subscc|uently;^ having been them¬ 
selves expelled the 'I'upinambases, in the southern part of the 
interior of the province of Bahia, (p. 308.) 5. The Amoipiras 

on the southern bank of the Rio de San h/aiicisco. (p. .310.) G. 
The Tupinambases, from Camamfi to the mouth of the Rio de 
S. Francisco, (p. 273.) 7. The Pitogoares, in the jirovince of 

Parahyba do Norte, (p. 23.) 8. The Cai'tes to the north of the 

Rio de S. Francisco in Parahyba, the Rio Grande do Norte, and 
Ciard. (p. 28.) 

The accounts of these tribes given in the Noticia are now en¬ 
tirely obsolete. They were transcribed by Moraes de Fonseca 
l^into, ill 1759; from whose MSS. extracts have be&n published 
by E. Von Eschwege, in his Brasilieii die Neue W'elt. (i. 259.) 
See also Southey’s History of Brazil (i. 42, 201, 228). 

De Laet, in lG33 (Novus Orbis, p. 54G,), names the follow¬ 
ing tribes of the Tupis:—the Petiguares, Viatan, Tupinambas, 
Caetas, Tupiiiakins, Tupiguas, Tumminivi, Tamuias, and Carioes. 

Vasconcellos (Chronica da Goinpanhia de Jesu do Estado do 
Brazil, Lisboa, iG63, fol.), in l6G4i, thus enumerates the tribes of 
the Tupi nation. The Tobayares, Tupinamb^s, Tupinakis,*Tu- 
pigoaesj Tumiminos, Amoigpiras, Araboyaras, Rarigoaras, Poti- 
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guavas (with the hordes called Tiquaii and Para-ibas), Tamoj6s 
(5lso called Ararapac, the Tainuias of Dc Laet), and the Cari}ds 
(Carioes ojf De Laet), placed more properly uinoiig the Goyata- 
cases. The Apantos on the Amazons Hiver, and the Tocanlinos 
or the Tocantins, are also noticed as two tiibes belonging to the 
Tupis. * 

At present the state of the Tupi people is greatly changed, as 
only a very small part of it has retained its freedom. Fwiv. its 
extraordinary dispersion over a great part of South America, its 
remains, now frequently difficult to recognise, may be distributed 
into five distinct groupes, as Vater has traced their languages to 
three main branches. 

A. The Southern Tupis or Guaranis (i. e. Warriors) in Para- 
guai, Monte Video, and Rio Grande do Sul (i. e. Great South 
River). Their dialect is the purest and most copious (Vatcr’s 
Alithridates, iii. 2. p. 4.^1 ; Von Eschwege, liras, ii., 1(J.‘)). 

The feeble remains of this once populous tribe now consist of— 

1. The Pinares or Pinaris, south of the sources of the Uru- 
giiai. 

2. The Patos, formerly a clan of fishermen on the Laguna do 

( los Patos (Lagoon of the Patos). 

The Tap^s or Tapis in the plains of Monte Video and on 
the Ybicuy in the province of Rio Grande do Sul. 

4. The Guaicandns or Guanyan^ (Gunhansis, Guanhauas, 
Guannan^s), in the Campos dc Vaccaria (Cow-iields) of the 
province of Rio Grande do Sol. 

5, The Bituruna's (lilaCk-faces ? Night-men?), south of the 
Rio Curitiba. 

C), The Guaranis Proper, between the rivers Paranil aiul 
Paraguai'. 

B. The Eastern or Proper Tupis or Tupinambases, scattered 
principally along the sea-shore from the llha de Santa Catharina 
(Isle of St. Catharine) to the mouth of the river of Amazons. 
'Fhey speak the proper Tupl tongue, now called the limjua (jcral 
(general language) of Brazil, and reduced to grammatical rule.s 
by Anchieta and Figueira (Vater, Milhr. iii., 2, 441). In the 
southernmost provinces, with perhaps the exception of San Paulo, 
the former existence of this language is scarcely known even by 
tradition, and the remains of the Tupl tribes are for the most 
pait assimilated with the rest of the population. 

Tlie tribes belonging to this division, going from South to North, 
are— 

1. llie Tamoj6s, formerly very numerous and powerful on the 
bay of Rio de J aneiro, at present almost entirely extinct. 
^Souie remains of them inhabit the village of S. Lorenzr> on 
the bay, and the Aldea da Escada (lieise, i., 213). The 
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Cafusos and Curibocas (or Caribocas), also called Cabres, 
frequently met with in the province of S. Paulo, are a mixM 
race, derived from Negros and Indians of this|tribe. tn 
Tierra Firme, individuals of such a mixed race are called 
Zamboloros ; their children by Mulattas, Saccaj^guas; and 
the children of Mestizos by Indian women, Cholos. 

2. The Tupinikins or Tupinakis, formerly settled in Porto 
•Seguro and the Comarca dos llheos (sea-holm district) now 

occupying villages in Belmonte, Camamh, Valen^a, &c. • 
(lleise, ii., 677). 

3 . 7’he Tupiuiis or Tupinaes, from whom the Indios mansos 
(tamo Indians), in the Villa de Cachoeira (Cataract Village), 
to the west of the Rec6ncavo de Bahia, are descended. 

4. The Tuptnanibases, ancestors of the Itidians last named, 
southwards and northwards along the coast from thence qs 
far as Sergipe d’Kl Key. 

3. The Obacatuara3(froin Oba-catu-waras, i.e. good woodmen), 
who inhabited the islands of the Hio de S. Francisco. Their 
descendants now occupy the coast in Sergipe d’El Key, and 
the banks of the Rio de S. Francisco, especially the former 
Capuchine Missions. • 

(). Poti-waras (Potiguares or Piligares of the older writers), 
properly Pito-wdras, i. e. tobacco-pipe men, from the aloe 
called Pita (Agave Americana) whence their pipes are made, 
or from piter to smoke. They dwelt chiefly in Parahiba do 
Norte and Ciard, and •northwards as far as the former 
Comarca de Cumd in Maranhact (Mananidng). Their dia¬ 
lect seems to have differed little from that of the southern 
Tupinambascs, and their descendant^ form the small Indian 
population of the above-named provinces. 

7. The Caites (Caet6s or Cahetes) ; oncl^ numerous in Pernam¬ 
buco and Ciara, now either settled in villages or extinct. 
The Guanacas and Jaguaranas (Gunce Indians) inCiard; 
as well as the Tramembes or Teremembds settled in villages 
at Nossa Senhora da Concei9ao (our Lady of the Con¬ 
ception) d’Almofalla, and the Kitariorls and Viatanis, now 
extinct, were mentioned to Dr. Von Martius as subordinate 
hordes of this tribe. Perhaps the Cahy-Cahys in Maranhao 
are also a relic of the Cactus (Von Martius Raise, ii., B21.) 

8. 'I'upajaros (Tobbajares), properly Tupi-waras, i. e. Tupi 
men. I his name was formerly given especially to the 1 upi 
Indians, inhabiting»the northernmost provinces from Ciard to 
Maranhao and Para and tije Serra do Ybiapaba. Remains 
of them still live in Pago do Lumiar (Threshold Court), 
Vinhaespn the Island of Maranhao, the Villa de Mongqp and 
along the Rio Itapicurfl. (Cazal, Corografia Brasil, ii. 223 ; 
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Spix urid Martius, Reise, ii., 831). Perhaps the Guajo- 

^ jaraSj free Indians at the sources of the Rio Meariin (Mear- 
ing), iiid the hordes of the Manajds, also free and established 
in the same place, and in the district of S. Bento dos Pastos 
bons, n'cst of the Rio das Balsas as far as the Tocatins, and 
settled at Vinhaes, are remains of the same tribe. Tabajari 
is a name which occurs in Guiana also (De Humboldt, Re¬ 
lation Hist, iii., 173.) * 

C. The Northern Tupis, remains of whom are found in Pard, 
CametA, and on both sides of Aina7.ons’ river, as far as Topinam- 
barana. They speak a very peculiar dialect of the lingua gcral, 
and were formerly divided into the following hordes 

I. The Taraniambascs, on the continent between the rivers 
Turj-a^’u (asu) and Cai’t6. 

.-2. The Nhengahibas (Nyenga-ibas, t. e. Tongue-men) on 
Marajo Island. 

3. The Pacajases, inhabiting the continent round that island, as 
did likewise, according to Acunna, the Apantos. 

4. The Mamayamases. 

5. The Anajases, and 

The Guayanases, w'cre all sea-faring hordes, also called 
Igara-w'aras, i. e. Boat-men. 

7. The Tocantinos and 

8. The Tochi, or Cuchi-waras, arc said to have botli come 
down the river Tocantins, and settled at its mouth. 

y. The Camboca^ or Bocas li\’ed on the Great Freshwater 
Bay, east of the mouth' of the Tocantins, thence called Bahia 
dos Bocas. They were settled in villages at Melgayo, OeiVas, 
and Porlel. , 

10. Probably the Cnj>iniaros (Cupi-waras, i. e. Ant-Indians?) 
should be enumerated here as a particular branch of the 
Tupls. They arc said to be still living in a stale of inde¬ 
pendence on the Tocantins, to the south of S. Pedro d’Al- 
c-^ntara. 

The Portuguese name the JuruOnas (i.e. Black-face.s) also 
as a jrait of the Tupis formerly settled in this country; but 
Dr. Von Marlins suspects they had been driven by the 
Europeans from tracts farther West, and were not derived 
from the* same stock. In that direction also there dwelt 
h)rmerly still more hordes of the Tupi race, to which, among 
others, Acunna’s accounts refer (Von Martins, Reise, iii., 

1159), but that writer’s accuracy caKuot be depended upon. 
To this place likewise belong— 

II. The Cachig-uaras, Curig-ueres, Cumay-aris, Guacni-aris, 
Guac-ares, Yacuma-aras, Cuchi-uaras. Agua-yras, Canisi- 
uras, and Paca-jares of that writer. Of all these names and 
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hordes no trace is any longer to be found on the Amazons’ 
river. The word Ymirayares or Ibirajares, which appears tfu 
many old maps, signifies in the lingua geral, \Vood<mtu 
(Ibira-wara), and is only the name of a particular tribe or 
horde of the Tupis. They are mentioned in the ‘ Noticiii 
do Brazil ’ (p. 311), and the author translates the word cor¬ 
rectly, Senhores dos pdos. 

1^^ The Omaguas, Homaguas or Campevas (Canga-apevas, 

i. e. Flat-heads), might be considered as a branch of tlic , 
Tupi people, in some degree distinct, and probably sepa¬ 
rated at an early period from the main stem. They perhaps 
descended along the Madeira river into the northern part of 
the valley of the Amazons. The vSorimahs, Sorinioes, or 
Sorirnan (from whom the siver Solimoos takes its name), 
as well as the Yurimahs or Yuru-maguas, are probably 
hordes of this tribe, long since separated from their bretliren 
who dwell farther to the south (see Von Martins, Reise, iii., 

IJ93, and Veigl in Von Murr’s Reiseii einiger Missiouarien, 
p. 79). According to some accounts, the Tecunas or Ticu- 
nas also belong to this stock, (Vater, Mithrid. iii., 2, p. 597). 
These Tecunas arc, for the most part, still free ; but t|ie 
Oniaguas and Campevas at Tabatinga, Olivenza, and other 
jdaces on the Solimoes, are settled in villages, becoming a 
mixed race, and beginning to lose the language of their 
forefathers. 

D. The Central Tupis are now the only portion living in a state 
of complete independence. Two of these tribes alone are positively 
known : the Apiacascs and the Caliahibas (C^a-ivas, i. c. Fo¬ 
resters?) They occupy the upper parts of the Rio Tapaj6s, 
below the mouth of tlie Rio Juruena, anti give a friendly recep¬ 
tion to the few paities who go up the Tajfcjds from Cujabu. A 
large altlea (village), belonging to them on the right bank of the 
Arinos, consisting of lofty huts, has been visited by travellers. 
Perhaps the Uhaliias on the lower Juruena, the Ababas to the 
north of the Serra dos Parecis in Mato Grosso, anti the Mun- 
druciis are derived from the same stock. Concerning these Tupis 
vve have no accurate or detailed accounts. 

li. The Western Tupis: to this class belong those tribes who, 
according to Vater (Mithrid. iii., 473), and Herva^ (Idea dell’ 
Universe, Roma, 1785, 4to. xvii., 23), speak the west Guarani 
dialect. They are— 

1. The Chiriguanas (phirihuanas, Xiriguaiios, or Siricuanos), 
in the prJvince of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 

2. The Cirionds and * ^ 

3. The Guarayds (Guaraj(iz). To these last probably be¬ 
longed the Xarayas or Xareis, who dwelt in the anntially 
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in Ululated countries on tlie Upper Paraguai (Laguna dos 
* Xareis). • The name of Cliiriguanos lias long since been 

» given, in Upper Perfi, to all unknown rude tribes addicted to 

canniunlisin and living in hostility to the Indians settled in 
villages, just as IJugreor Botocudo is used in Brazil, ((Jaiei- 
hisso (Te la Wga, vii. c.*17). Thus in S. Cruz de la Sierra, 
the Guaicuiiis, who ventuie to make incursions, are called 
Xiriguanos, (Prado, Joriud o Patriota, 1814, Jul., 1(J; 
Spix und Martins, Rcisc, i., 2tii)). 

The remaining tribes, not related to the Tujns, are as follow : 

I. Between Kio de Janeiro and Babia, especially in the 
woody mountains on the boundaries between Minas, Uio de Ja¬ 
neiro, Espirito Santo, and Bahia. 

1. The Aimores (Aimbor6s, Aiiiiures, or Guaymur(?s), now 
called by the Portuguese, Botocudos. They call themselves 
Eiigcraccknung, and are named Bokayh by the Coropds, and 
Bochorinba'isshuna by the Coroados. They are also called 
Abatirtls and Avakirfis. At present they inhabit principally 
the Serra dos Aimores (Mountain of the Aimores) and the 
country eastward, betw^een the rivers Pardo and JDoce. One 

j family of this tribe is formed by the Glierens, of whom some 
feeble remains are still found near the Uio itahype (Maitins, 
Reisn, ii. 677, C8.'l). 

The Kininiurds, who w'erc driven by the Tupinikins from the 
district of Bahia, appear to have belonged to this tiibe. 
(See Noticia do Brazil, c. clxacxii. p. 311. Southey, Hist of 
Brazil, i., G81. * Cazai, Corograiia Brazilica, i 5(3,377, 3{) 1-.) 

2. Goitacds ((^oyatacaz, Guaitaca;, Waytaquases, in De Laet 
and Knives), of whom three hordes are at present known :— 

i. Goitacu-rnopi, 

ii. Goitacit-asu*‘ and 

iii. Goitacit-Jacoritd. 

Most of them are civilized, and settled between the rivers 
Macahd and Cabapuana. Others, still in :i state of half-free¬ 
dom, live in the woods on the Rio Xipotd (Jipot<)) or Cho- 
pot6, in Minas Gcraes. These arc the Indians called 
Coroados (i. e. Tonsured). I'ho Coropds call them Chak- 
wibu. To these Goitacases, or, as they are still sometimes 
called, poya-tapw'uja, the Goainases, who lived like the 
Goitacds in subterranean caverns, undoubtedly bclonge»l 
(Noticia do Brazil, i. (33, 85). The older accounts, also, 
make frequent mention of another„tribe which belonged to 
this people: viz. the Carios or Caryds (Carioes in De J/aet), 
who dwell to the west of the Goyatacases, occupying the 
Campos de Goyatacazes beyond the first woody chain of hills. 
Tl'fae unsubdued remains of these Carios are now; called 
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GuarOs,* (Giiarullios, Garulibs, Saguar&s, or Sacarus). 
"I'liey wander about in small bodies in the woods on llic Sena 
dos Orgaos (Organ, 13eam, or Porlculiis Mountays), and^n 
the meadows of the provinces of San Paulo. DescendmUs 
from tliem, settled in villages, are found, probably, in the 
mission of Aldea da Escada (Stair-case village), fn the envi¬ 
rons of MacaheS llha Grande, and the islands of St. Sebas- 
•tiab, and Santa Cathcrina. 

3. 'J'he Purls (Purys, or Pories), for the most part uncon-, 
qnered, but now at peace with the European settlers, occupy 
the upper part of the river Para’iba and the interior of the 
]>rovince of Espirito Santo, between the river so called and that 
named above. Also with the Guanias, on the Kio Iguassu 
(Cazal, i. 208. ii. 59), and on the Pio Xipoto (Spix und 
]\Iartiiis, 1. c. p. 373. von Eschwege, .lournal von Erazil). 

4. 'I'ho Cunarins, a small tribe, very little known, between tlfe 
Jtio Mucury and the Pio de Caravellas, in the Comarca do 
Porto Seguro. 

5. The Majacaris (M axacaris, Majacalis, or Machacarys) on 
the Pio Pelmonte, and between it and the Pio do Prado in 
the same district. They were formerly settled on the ^.io 
]VJ ncury. 

(i. The Malalis, a small horde, now settled in villages in Passa- 
inha (Passainia), on the Rio Seruhy l^cqueno, the northern 
tributary of the Pio Doce, in the provinces of Minas Geraes 
(public mines). • 

7. '^I’hc Patajds (Patachds, or Pataxds),*oii the Rio Mucury, 
along the sea-coast, between it and the Pip de Porto Seguro 
(River of Safe Harbour), between the sources of the Pio 
Pardo and the Pio de Contas, as w^l as on the declivity of 
the maritime chain (Cordillera) to th^w'est of llheos (Cazal, 
ii. 74, 100. Prinz von Neuwied, Peise, i. 281). 

8. Cajjojos, or Caposhds (Capox6s, or Capochbs), migratory 
in the rocky mountain-woods on the boundaries between 
Minus Geraes and Porto Seguro (Martins, Peise, ii. 493). 

9. Paniumes (Panhamis, or I^aniames), on the Sena das Es- 
incraldas (Emerald-mountains), and at the sources of the 
Pio Mucury, without any settled habitation. Martins, 1. c. 

10. The Camacans (Camacaes), called Mongoyds,or M onxocds, 
(Mangajas in de Laet,) by the Portuguese, live near the Ca- 
pochds, but principally between the Pio de Contas and the 

- - -P- 

* Tlic gua is here probably, as is often the case in Portuguese words, to be pro¬ 
nounced ga. The English reader will iilso recollect that j and x in that language 
arc equivalent to the French—». e. to zh^ot s in measure and eh to our sh. For¬ 
merly X corresponded with our sh ; and cA, as iu Spanish, with our ch. 
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Rio Pardo in the province of Bahia. The Meniens in Villa 
de Belmonte are a domiciled horde of the Camacaiis. 

. (Prin^ von Neuviied, Reisc, ii. 212.) 

Jl. The Catachoi's (Catachoys), or the north-western bounda¬ 
ries of Porto Seguro, are little known. They are, probably, 
identical with a horde near Conquista, on the Upper Pardo, 
named Cutachds, or Cotochos, to Messrs. Spix and Von 
Martins. Their language, according to the specimens col¬ 
lected by those travellers, agreed very nearly with that of the 
Meniens, and shows that they belong to the Camacans, while 
the Patachds, of whose tongue the Prince de Neuwiccl has 
given a vocabulary (Reise, ii. 319), speak a very dill'erent 
language, and cannot therefore be derived from the same 
stock, as Dr. Von Martins once supposed. (Reise, ii. 094.) 

12. The Cumanachds (Coinaiiojos), a small tribe, neighbours of 
the Capochds. 

13. The Sabujas (Sabuyas?) and 

14. The Kiriris, formerly in the interior of the province of 
Bahia, to the south-west of the Villa de Cachoeira, now 
settled in villages in Caranquejo (Carankejo), and Villa da 
Pedra Branca. (Martins, Reise, ii. On.) 

'J3. The Macuanis (Macuanihs, Macoanis, Macunis, Macu- 
nins, or Maconis), originally occupying, together with the 
Cumanachds, &c., the woody mounlains on the boundaries 
of Minas, Porto Seguro, and Bahia—at present settled 
partly on the coast near Caravellas, partly in the neighhour- 
hood of the Qu&rtel of Alto dos Boys (Ox-heights) in Minas 
Novas. (Marlius, Reise, ii. 491.) 

iG. The Corop(5s (Cropds, or Carpds), who speak a language 
similar to that of the last-named tribe. They now live with 
the Coroados, aloiig the Rio Xipoto, in the Presidio ilc S. 
Joao Baptista (Spix u. Martius, Reise, i. 375. Von Esch- 
wege Journ. v. Bras.) 

17. I he Cachines, or Cachinezes, a horde on the Serra Manti- 
qiieira, in the province of Minas Gieracs, now perhaps already 
extinct. 

18. The Araris (or Ararys), formerly on the Rio Preto (Black 
River), in the south-eastern angle of the province of Minas 
Geracs, now perhaps no longer existing. 

19. TheCSumetds; and 

21). The Pittds; two hordes, the remains of which are said to 
be domiciled at Valenqa (Valensa), iq^llie province of Rio de 
Janeiro (St. Januarius’s River). (Cazal, ii. 2o.) 

11. In the provinces of S, Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, and at 
Monte Video. ‘ 

# 
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21. The Votur6ngs (Voturocs); 22. Tactayis; and 2^. 
Carnes, dangerous banditti in the grassy meads of Guara- 
poava, in the province of San Paulo. • * 

24. The Charruas; at Hirst round the Lagoa Mirim, and south¬ 
ward as far as the Rio de la Plata; they afterwards retired 
farther into the interior of the country. 

25. The Minuanos, or Minuanes, domiciled at Grapuetan and 
"other places to the south of the Rio Ibicu'i, in the province of 
Rio Grande do Sul. One of their hordes is called Cassapa- 
Minuancs. 

2f). The Kenuiis (Quenuds, or Quinoas), on the Uruguai, in 
the country also inhabited by the Patos, Gua'icanans, Gua¬ 
ranis, and Tapp^s, hordes belonging to the Tupi race already 
ineiitiotied. 'I'he Abipdn, or Abipones, originally dwelt be¬ 
tween the rivers Pilcomayo and Verniejo (t. e. Vermiliou, 
also called Innate), on the borders of Brazil; but they have 
now migrated farther southward. (Dobrizholfer, Abipones, 
ii. 4.) 

111. In the province of Mato-Grosso (Great-Thicket). 

A. On the Paraguai* (i.e. Parrot-River). 

27. The Gua'icurhs, or Mbaya (Mbouyara), called Cavalleiros 

(Horsemen) by the Spaniards and Portuguese j but Eiiaca- 
gas, or Eyiguayegi, by themselves. Azara, who asserts 
(V'iaggio, ii. 273) that the Guai'cuiTis arc extinct, and diffe¬ 
rent from the Mbaya, appears only to have hud a single horde 
in his eye, for this nation is still populous. They now dwell 
chiefly on the eastern side of the Paraguai, from 19° 28' to 
23° S(J' S. (Prado, llistoria dos Indies Cavalleiros, in the 
Journal o Patriota, 1814, p. 14), and are sub-divided into 
seven hordes: ^ 

i. The Pagachoteo; ii. Chagoteo (the two strongest); 
iii. Adioeo; iv. Atiadeo; v. Olco; vi. Laudeo ; Ca- 
dioco. 

Prado remarks*(1. c. p. 16), that the hordes living near the town 
of Assumption, are ctlied Lingofis near that place, and Xiri- 
quaiios, or Cambaz, when marching in warlike expeditions 
towards Santa Cruz de la Sierra (Holy Cross in the Moun¬ 
tains). For an account of the Guaicui hs, see Voii Eschwege, 
Jourii, V. Brasilian; Spix u. Martins, Rcise,i. 2G8; Cazal, 
Corografla Braz. i. 252, 275, 

28. Guanii, or Guanans, formerly numerous and powerful at 
Chaco, on the w’eft side of the Paraguai, how betw'een the 
Serra de Chainez and th«> river, besides those who are dis- 

-----•- 

^ Thu names of thirty-seven Indian tribes on the left and twenty on the rif'ht 
of this I'b^er are given in the older missionary reports from those countries, but, 
us it appears, very incorrectly.—(See ‘ Notice on the Chiquitos, p. 182.) 
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perscd here and there and settled in the Prezidio de Mi¬ 
randa. Perhaps they belong to the following tribe. 

29- Tile Cahiiiis. This name, which does not appear to be that 
assumed by the people themselves, seems to be corrupted 
from Caa-huanas, i. e. woodmen, in the Guarani tongue. Hy 
the Gua'icurus they are called Cajuvaba, or Cajababa, which 
also signifies woodmen. They live near the sources of the 
^mambahy, or Manibaya, one of the western confluents'of the 
Rio Grande. The Portuguese cull many of their hordes 
Coroados, i, e. shorn, or tonsured. Another horde, living 
near the sources of the Xingu (Jingh), is also called by that 
name; it perhaps belongs to the nation of the Boronis, 
among whom there are also shorn-hcaded tribes. 

30. The Lengo^s, or Lingotis, between the J^ilcornayo and the 
Paraguai’, are sometimes represented as being a cognate trib(’. 
with the Guai'eurfis, and, at others, as an entirely distinct 
people. 

31. The Payagod or Payaguiis, called by themselves Nayaguu, 
and divided into two hordes; Cudigue and Magach, pailly 
civili/ed and inhabiting the banks of the Jara'is (Xarais) or 

' annually inundated meadows, c&pecially to the south of the 
Forte de Nova Coimbra. (See Mithr. iii., p. 488. Spix 
nnd Martins, Reise, i., 2(>‘3.) 

The Jarayes, Sacocics, Charneses, and Chakeses, who in¬ 
habited the neighbourhood of the Paraguai in the beginning 
of the sixteenth cent 4 ry, (Southey, Hist, of iirazil, i. 13a,) 
are now extinct. So the Bayas, also, a horde which appeared 
about the Fecho dos Morros (rocky enclosure) in the middle 
of the preceding century. (Cazal, i. 28G.) 

32. Tile Giiatos, of a very fair complexion and friendly to the 
Europeans; iu considerable numbers at the sources of the 
Tacoary and the ridge which separates it from streams 
flowing in an .opposite direction ; at the sources of the 
Araguaya to the north of Camapuaiig (Camapuab), and 
domiciled in a civilized state her *and there near the Paraguai, 
e. g. at the mouth of the Rio de Loiirenzo. 

33. The Guarayos (or GuarajQz), formerly settled in villages 
on the Serra dos Guarajuz, now at Torres and Laraiigeiras. 
(Orangft'-trees.) Perhaps this may be a horde of the 
western Tupis ;* its language is now said to difi'er very much 
from the Guarani. 


* West anil south-west of the Par..guai, in the neighbouring territory, which 
does not now belong to BraKiI, there dwell:— 

A. Between the Pilroniayo and Paraguai: 1, the Akiteghcdichaga (’•emains of 
the Cacocy nation, according to Azara); 2, the Ninakil .); the Euimagos; 4, tliv 
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15. On the western side of the Campos dos Pareds* and on 
their declivity towards Guapord• 

34. The Caupeses or Caupds, on the Campos, to tye west 
Camapuang. 'I liey are said to dwell in caverns, and to 
stretch the skin of the abdomen so that it hangs down in front 
like an apron. (Prado, c. i. p. V5.) • ' 

.35. The Pacalekes, called by the Portuguese Campevas, i.c. 
•L'lat-heads. (Descendants from the Tupis ?) At the sources 
of the llio Mondego or Embctatohy. 

3(i. The Guajis (Guaxis), a small tribe at the sources of the 
Rio Araniunyi, (Aranianhy). 

37. The Cabijis, (Cabixi, Cabexi or Cabyxi,) a migratory 
tribe in the meadows of the Chapada dos Pareds ; but 
living in permanent dwellings at the source of the Guapoie, 
Sarare, Piolio (Piolho), and Branco. 

38. The Cabijis u Ajururis, (Red-stained Cabijis?) a inixdU 
horde at the souices of the Janiary and Jahira. (Ac¬ 
cording to Plane. Ric. de Almeida Serra, in the Patriota for 
Dec. 1831, p. 58., w'hence the following enumeration of the 
other Indian tribes in Mato Grosso is taken.) 

31). The Paresis (l*arecis, or Paricys), formerly the predomi¬ 
nant nation in the meadows of the table-land of Mato Grosso, 
called from them Campos dos Parecis. Through the mis¬ 
conduct of the Portuguese, who took every opportunity of 

(iheiitusiis; 5, tlie Yiimrurt*; 6, tha. Machicuyos; 7» tl’*® Blataguayes; 8, tli« 
I'llilijgiias; 9, the Tetbas ; 10, tiie Carnaeutiis ;,il, the tfovometes. 

B. In the district of Chikitos: 1, the Chikitos, some of whom are domiciled at 
Cazal Vasco, in Alutu Orosso. They call themselves Nakini^onncis, (Nakinioiiym?) 
2, CJiiriyones, (Cirigiianus, or Ciriuanos, from the western Tiij»is ?) 8,Taos; 4, Boros; 

Tal)yicas; 8, Tannopicas; Hhuheresas; 8, Snmanucus; 9, Basorocas; 10, 
I'nntagicas; II, Kihikihas; 12, Pukibas; l.’l, Boo(^s; 14, Tubacicas; 15, Aru- 
jiiireras; 18, Piococas, all of whom speak the Tuo lan^iage. 

17-. The Piococas; 18, Kimeuaa; 19, Quapacas; 20, Kitagiens; 21, Pogisocas; 
22, Motakicas; 28, ISemukicas; 24, Taumucas, who all spoke the Piunocu (Piuioco ?j 
tongue. 

25, The Alanacicaf; 28, Sibacas; 27 , Cucicas; 28, Kimomecas; 29, T.npucura- 
cus ; 80, Yuracarecas; and 31,'^ii'itucas, who spuko Alauaci. 

32, Tlie Samucos or Chamucoccos; 33, Kahenos; 34, Ugaraiiios, w’ho sj)cak the 
l)i-oper Sumuco; and 35, the Caiputai'ade; 38, Tiinachos; 37, liuunos ; 38, Tinii- 
iiahas, who.se dialect of the Bamucu is called Caipotarade. 

39, The Alorotneas; 40, Tomoeiios; 41, Cucurares or Cucutades; and 42, Pa- 
nanas, spea k the AXorotoca-Saimuco. 

B.AtAJolhus: l,AIohhos; 2, Banres; 3,AIovimos (Alohinws); 4, Eriniinas; 
5, Tapaicuras; 8, Itouamas; 7, Uwarratyos (Guarayos i*) 8, Cnniciaiias; 9, Bolepat'; 
10, Herccepoconos; 11, Rotorouyoa; 12, Pechiiyos; 13, Coriciaras (Cuarace-wara, 
.e. Sun-men?) 14, Alekcs; 15, Alures; 18, Sujns; 17, Cayubabas (tiayvabas); 
18, Canacurcs ;al9, Ocoa-ondS; 20, Clinmanos; 21, Alayaramas; 22, Tibo'is; 23, 
Nairas; 24, Norris; 25, Pacab.aras (Pjea-waras ?) 26, Pacanabas (Paca-abas ?) 27, 
Sinubus; 28, Cu'isuras; 29, Cabinas. (Southey, Hist of Brazil, iii. 200 ; from tho 
Lima Almanac.) There Aluhhos speak ei^it ditfereut languages according to the 
Almanac; thirteen, according to llervias. Their,uatnes often appear to ^eseuible y 
>iguilicdkit terms iu the Guarani language. I 
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hunting out and enslaving this peaceable and industrious 

‘ people, it is now almost entirely extinguished. Fragments of 

I it havp united themselves to the Cabijis and Mambarcs. 

40. The A babas; 41, Puchacas; and 42, Guajejhs, in the 
woods on the three upper branches of the Conimbiara. The 
Puchat^s are also found on the Juina, to the north of the 
Tamaras. 

43. The Mekens (Mequens), a peaceful people on the>.Rio 
Mequens. 

44. The Patitins, a numerous and respected people along the 
Upper Mequens. 

45. The Aricoron6s (Urucurynys) ; and 46, the Lambys, 
numerous on the Rio de S. Simao. 

47. The Tumarards, between the Rio de S. Simao and Rio 
Jamary. 

* 48. The Cutri^s (Coturi^), or a northern branch of the former 
river, towards the Juina. 

49. The Cautarids (or Cautaroz), numerous and suspicious, 
on the three streams of the Cautarids. 

50. The New Pacas on the Rio Pacas Novas, a tributary to 
the Mamor6. 

C. On the eastern part of the Campos dos Parcels and the 
northern declivity of this table-land:— 

51. The Maturares, to the east of the Cabijis, as far as the 
sources of the Arinos. 

52. The Mambares (Mambardz}, living partly mixed with the 
Cabijis on the ni^nnburhia, the eastern braiicli of the Jurueiia. 
(The Apiac^s and Cahuhibas, free ^I'upi tribes who live at the 
confluence of the Juruena and the Arinos, have been already 
mentioned above.) * 

53. The Uyapas, a f/ild nation to the north of the foregoing. 

54. The Manibriac^s on the Tapajos, still farther below. 

55. The Tamards, on the Juina and Alto Galcra. 

56. The Sarumas, between the Jamary and the Tapajos. 

57. The Ubahiis or Ubayhas (Uba-ijfw, i, e. woodmen ?) below 
the above. 

58. The Jaenruinas (Xacuruinas) on the river of the same 
name. 

59. The Guajajds, or (Quajaj^s); and 60, the Bacuris (or 
Paciirys),* on the Arinos. Of the tribe from which tliis 
river takes its name no vestige now remains. (Cazal, i. 309 ) 

61. The Camarares, on the river of thaj name, a branch of the 
Jamary. 

62. The Guariteres (or Quariterds), at the sources of the 
Jamary and the opposite mountains of Guapore. 

63. *l'he Baccah^z, at the sources of the J uruena. 
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64. The Jiiruenas, on the river bearing that name. 

65. The Cuchip6s, formerly on the river Cujab^, and at life 
Hermida de S. Gonsalo, on tlie road from S.| Paulo <o 
Goyaz j now probably extinct, 

IV. In the province of Goyaz and the neighbouring countries. 
The Goyas (Guayazes, Goyazes or Gwoyazes) from whom the 
province takes its name, formerly occupied the country about 
Villa Boa (good city) ; but they, as well as the Anicuns, are now. 
extinct. 

66. The Cayap6s (Caip6s or Cajopos), for the most part large- 
eared, inhabit the meadows on each side of the liio Grande, 
in the southern part of the province of Goyaz, also between 
the Parallel and Paraguai* (Spix u. Martins, Reise, i. 268, 
ii. 574); sometimes settled in villages as in the Aldea de 
S. Maria. This populous and widely-spread nation generally 
shows a hostile disposition towards European settlers. 

67 . The Bororos, to the west of the sources of the Araguaya and 
north of the district of Cujab^, a numerous people w'andering 
about in small bands, and hostile to the Portuguese. Two 
of their hordes are called Coroados and Barbados by .the 
Brazilians (Cazal, i. 302). They are domiciled in Go^az, 
llio das Pedras, Laiihoso, Pisarrao, and elsewhere. 

68. The Baccahirys, at the sources of the Rio Xingh and Rio 
das Mortes. They are said to be verj^ fair, and a tribe of the 
Parecis. (Cazal, i. S02.«) 

69 . The Aroes or Arayes, on the Rio Claro das Mortes, and 
other southern tributaries to the Araguay;^. 

70 . The Tappirap6s or Tapirakes; ^and 71, the Chimbivv^s 

(Ximbiuas or Ximbo^s), on the western bunk of the 
Araguaya. ^ 

72 . The Guapindag^s or Guapinday^s, between the Araguaya 
and Xingu. 

73 . The Javahe or Java6s, to the east of the llha de S. Anna 
in the Araguaya, aitid settled at the village of San Jozc de 
Mossamedes,—are said to be now almost extinct. 

74. The Chavantes (or Xavantes), numerous; generally free, 
and enemies to the Brazilians. They are scattered over a 
great part of Goyaz and the contiguous countfies. Some are 
settled in the Aldea do Pedro Terceiro at Caretao, in Goyaz. 

75 . Cherentes or Xerentes, also called Cherentes de Cud 
(Qud)j like the •last, numerous and widely scattered, es¬ 
pecially between the Araguaya and Tocantins. Their largest 
villages are in the plains oi} the east side of the Tocantins, 
above the mouth of the Rio Manoel Alvez Grande. Theyv 
•veil extend from that point beyond the ridges which separate! 
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the Tocantins from the streams running in an opposite 
direction. 

f7G. The^Pochetys or Puchetys, cannibals living to the north of 
the two last, and somctiines wandering northwards as far as 
the Iiio Mojh. 

77. The Daray^is, to the w'est of the Araguaya, and on the island 
of Santa Anna (Martins, Ueise, ii. 575);—formtrly do¬ 
miciled in the Aldea da Nova 13eira, long since abuiidwied, 
and in San Jozh dc Mossatnedes. 

78. The Cortvs, a small nation between the Tocantins and 
Araguaya. 

79. The Gds (Gez), a great nation, of which many very populous 
hordes and tribes are known. They occupy tlic territory 
between the Tocantins and Araguaya as far as thirty leagues 
south of S. Pedro d’Alcdiitara, and often wander as fur 
northwards as Paid. Generally speaking, they have not yet 
been subdued ; but a few hordes begin to liold some com¬ 
merce with travellers. Their wild predatory habits render 
them dangerous to the settlers. Their subdivisions are :— 
i. Norogua-Gds; ii. Apina-Gds; hi. Canacata-Ges; iv. 
Mannacob-G6s; v. Poncata-G6s; vi. Paicab-G6s; vii. 7\d- 
Ges; viii. Cricata-Ges, also called Gaviao (Hawk) Indians; 
ix, Cran-Gds. 

80. The Crans, probably in former times a branch of the last, 
with which it is* said to have nearly the same language. 
(Martins, lleise, ii. 822.) Tins Brazilians call them T\un- 
biras (Timbiras* EmbiVas, or Inibiras), probably because 
lliey ornament their arms and legs with narrow bands of the 
inner bark (Embiraj) of trees. They are subdivided into the 
following tribes and hordes :— 

A. The Timbiras dd^Mata (Forest Timbiras). 

i. Saccame-Crans, between the rivers Balsa and Itapicni u. 

B. Timbiras de Canella iina (tine Cinnamon). 

ii. Corrume-Crans, and iii. Crurecame-Crans, in the plains 
between Alto Mearim, Alperiutas, and Itapicurd. 

C. The Timbiras de Bocca furada (bored-mouth). 

iv. Aponegi-; v. Poni-; vi. Purecaine-; vii. Paragranima-; 
viii. Macame-(Carawds or Carods); ix. Sapi-; and 
X. Jfcanie-Crans. 

All these tribes and hordes inhabit each bank of the Tocantins, 
in the northeriimost part of Goyaz to the borders of the 
native forest (Urwaldung; in Porlaguese, Mata Geial). 
They arc said to agree in language, manners, and customs. 
They make hostile incursions far into the provinces of Pard 
and Maranyfuig, (Maranhao).—(Franc. Josd Pinto in the 
Patriota of September, 1813, p. 61.) 
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81. The Tapaco^s, on the eastern mountainous bank of the 

Tocantins. • 

82. The Chacriabas, or (Xicriabiis); originally on the|Rio Prato 
in the province of Pernambuco ; but now about 800 strong, 
settled in nine aldcas (villages) in the district of Desein- 
boque, and in single families in'Diiro, Mossamedes, Rio das 
Velhas, and Formiga (Eschwegc, Rrasilicn, i. 93). They 
■w'cre probably at first a part of the same nation as the Malalis 
on the coast. 

V. Jii Piauhy, Maraniang (Maranho), and the interior of 
Bahia. 

83. The Across (Aru^is or Acruazes) at the sources of the Rio 
Purnahyba in Piauhy, between it, the Tocantins and the Rio 
das Balsas. It is divided into two hordes : 

i. Acroti-assfi (Great Acroa); and ii. Acrod-miring (Little 
AcroiC). 

The latter are still free; the former settled at Duro, Por- 
miga, and Mossamcdcs in Goyaz, and at S. Gonqalo 
d’Amarante in Piauhy (Martins, Reise, ii. 807). 

84. The Masacaras, formerly dwelling on the IBo de S. Fran¬ 
cisco to the south of the Serra dos J3ous Irmaos (Mount|iins 
of the Two Brothers), now separately in the ^lission of 
.loazeiro, at Villa Real de Santa Maria, at Nossa Senhora 
d’Assum^ao, and at Quebrobd (Martins, Reise, ii. 741, 7fiC). 

85. The Acrayds, formerly on the Rio de S. Francisco o)i the 
western side of the prt/vince of Bahia (the Bay), now in a 
civilized state; but very rarely*at Rio Grande, Urubd, 8cc. 
Perhaps they are the same as the Acroas, 

8f). 'i’he Aracujas, and 87, the Pontdg, as the foregoing. 

88. The Goghes, or Gheghds (Gogues, Guegues), between 
the southernmost parts of the Rio P^nahybu, Rio do Somno, 
and the Tocantins. They are domiciled at S. Gou^alo 
d’Amarante in Piauhy, and speak the same language as the 
Acrods. “ 

89. The Jaicos (Jahycos or Geicos), originally on the Rio 
Gorgnea, now settled in villages at Nossa Senhora das 
Mereds, in Piauhy, and at die mission of Cajueiro. 

90. The Pimenteiras*, between the sources of the Piauhy and 
the Gorguea. They are now all settled in .the province of 
l^iauhy (Martins, Reise, ii. 805). 

91 . The Choeds or Chuciiniis, originally on the Rio Pajehd, 
now SQtlled in villages at Ororobd (Siinbres). 

92 . The Garanyuns (Gara*ihuiis), on the Rio de S. Francisco. 

-—-->■ ■■ .. . . 

" Pejiper or Pimento Indians: the author is not acquainted with their real name, y 

* ( 
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93. The Cairiris (Cayriris or Cayris), on the Serra dos Cayriils 
(Cazal, ii. 183). In part settled at Collegio. 

•^4. The. Ceococes, and 95, the Koraaris, formerly inhabited the 
Serra do d’Assucar (Sugar-wood mountains) in the 
province of Pernambuco; but now occupy villages at Pro- 
piha and S. Pedro on the Rio de S. Prancisco (Cazal, 
ii. 150). 

i)0. The AcconanS; on the Lagoa comprida (Long morass), a 
few leagues to the west of Penedo, and settled in villages at 
Collegio (Cazal, ii. 182). 

97. The Carapotos, on the Sena Cuminaty, and at the Parro- 
quia do Collegio. 

98. The Pannaty, on the Serra de Pannaty in the province of 
Rio Grande do Norte. 

VI. In Parii, along the Rio das Amazonas and its confluents. 

A. On the south side of the river. 

99. The B6s or Bus, called Gamellas (Bowls) by the Por¬ 
tuguese, with whom they live in a state of amity, arc divided 
into two hordes or tribes ;— 

i. The Acob-B4s on the Tury-asd and Pinare (Martins, 
Rcise, ii. 823). 

ii. The Tememb-Btis. 

100. The Coyacas, a doubtful race of people on a hill between 
the Rio Mearim and the Guajahd (Ibid.) 

101. The Animanitis, on the Rio Mojd, between theTury-asu 
and the Tocantins. 

102. The Guanapus, on the Rio Guanapd. A tribe of the Bhs? 

103. The Facajds, on the Rio Pacajdz. 

104. The Tacanyopcs, (TacanhopCs or Taquanhop^s), between 
the rivers Pacajhzjind Guanapd, and in the territory of the 
Xingd (Jingd). 'This name is given in the Lingua gcral to 
Indians, who w'ear a leaf rolled in a peculiar manner 
(Taconya-oba) : their real name is not known to the author. 
In his travels (iii. 1047), he has referred these, and the two 
preceding tribes, to the Tupi race ; whether correctly or not, 
future travellers must decide. 

105. The Tacuhunos (Tacuahunas or Taguahunos), on the 
Rio Tacuhunos, a tributary to the Tocantins. In the Lingua 
geral, tagud signifies ‘ yellowthis name is, therefore, per¬ 
haps equivalent to * Yellow-raen.* 

106. The Jacundds or Yacundds, betw'een the river so called, 

and the Tocantins. • , 

107. The Curiards (Cariberis «r Curiverds); 108. Jurudnas 
(i. e. Black-faced); 109., Cusails or Cossaris ; 110. Javi- 
pjijds; and 111. Quaruaras, are all still mentioned as inha- 
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biting the woods between the Jingd and the Tocantins. 
They are partly settled in the missions of the Jesuits and 
Capuchines, and partly extinct. Perhaps they ^re also»a 
relic of the Tupis. 

112. The Tapajds or Tapajocds, on the river which takes its 
name from them, have now probably entirely perisRed (llcisc, 
iii. 1050). 

ll;l. The Yavaings or Javains ; 114. the Warapds ; 115. the 
Tapocor^is; llO. the Pirikitas ; 117. the Swariranas (named . 
perhaps from the Sawari, f. c. Caryocar nuciferura); 118. 
the Sacopds; 119- the Jacard Tapwuja (Caiman Indians) ; 
and 120. the Wara-piranga (Red-men), of whom the three 
last are cannibals, all live near the Tapajdz (Martins, Reise, 
iii. 1053). 

121. The Mundrucds or Muturicds, called by their neighbours 
Paighizd, i, e. Decapitators, live near the Tapajdz, and be¬ 
tween it and the Rio Mauhe. For the most part free ; but 
in part collected in the great aldeas on the Tapajdz: they 
already keep up an intercourse with the Whites. Do they 
belong to the Tupi race? (Reise, iii. 1310, 1337). 

122. The Mauhes, on the Rio Mauhe and the Furo Irapd 
(Ibid. 1317). Their hordes are :—i. the Tatds (Annadillo- 
Indiaiis) ; ii. the Tasiwds ; iii. the Juriipari Pereira (Devir.s- 
Indiaiis); iv. the Mucuitigs (named from an insect) ; v. the 
.Tubaras; vi. the Wu-tapwuyas (i. e. natives); vii. the 
(Inaribas (Roaring-ape Indians) ; viii. the Inambds (from a 
bird so called); ix. the Jawaretd (Ouftce-liidians) ; x. the 
Saucands; xi. the Pira-Perciras (h'ish-Tiidians) ; and xii. 
the Caribiinas (perhaps a horde of Caribis; they are said to 
be monorchides). 

123. The Jumas; and 124. the ParenAitins, at the sources of 
the Rio Canuma, and from thence southwards. Single 
families are settled as villagers at Moura, Alvellos, Ega, &c. 

125. The Paulinas or Pamas; 120. the Andiras (Bat-Indians) ; 
and 127. the Araras (Ara-lndians), all inhabit the upper 
territory, between the Tapajdz and the Madeira. 

128. The Muras, at first on the upper Madeira; at present 
scattered near that river, the Sulimoes, and Amazons, and in 
many other places. They are generally mjgratoiy; but 
attempts have been lately made to settle them in villages on 
the Amazons river (Martins, Reise, iii. 1070). 

129. Tora (Torazes y Turazes), formerly living with the fore¬ 
going tilbe on the Madeira; but now no longer heard of 
on the banks of that and tlie neighbouring rivers. 

130. The Ita-tapwuja (Stone-fndians, probably because they 
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wear a stone in tlieir lower lip), on the CapwniJ, and other 
tributaries to the Madeira. 

• 131. Tflie Ainamatvs, between the Madeira, the Pujds, and 
the Capand. 

B. On the north side of the Amazons river. 

132. The Amicuanos at the sources of the Anawirapiicu. 

133. The Armabutds at the same place, and farther westward, 
now almost extinct. 

134. The Tucujds on the Rio Tuer6. 

135. The Wa^apis (Oaiapis, Uajapis) on the .lari and its 
branch, the Guaratabiuii. 

136. The Apamas on the Rio Pani to the west of the foregoing 
tribes. 

137. The Aracajiis at the same place. Both these trilies ar<‘ 
domiciled at the Villa Almeirim, Alemquer, and Montalegie. 

138. The Har)'trahes at the sources of the Gurnpatuba. 

139. The Cariguanos (Cari-nien, i. e. Cara'ibs?) at the sources 
of the Rio das Trombetas. 

140. The Wanibas (Uanibas or Anibas), formerly on the Rio 
Anibp, but said to be now' quite extinct. 

,141. The Terecumds or (Taracum), between the Rio Uatuina 
and the Anavilhana. 

142. The Arwakis (Aroaqnis or Ariiaquis, Arawacks?), called 
by the Poitugne.se Oreihudos (long-cared), between the llio 
Mhamund^ (Nyaniundd) and the Rio Negio, settktl at 
Serpa, Silves, Arrajolos, &o. (Martins, Reisc, iii. 1080, 
1114). 

143. The Caripunas (Caripuras, Caribes, or Caraibs), in several 
places at the sourc,es of the tributaries to the Rio Rssequebo 
(Essekebo) and the Amazons, between the Rio IScgio 
and Trombetas. '^'Caraibs are said also to dwell near the 
Yurmi to the south of the Catukinas (Catuquinas). 

144. The Curuaji; 145, Sard or Sard; 146, Anicoie; 147, 
Aponarid; 148,Tururi; 149, Juki; 150,lJriipd; 151,Parakis; 
152, Comanis ; and 153, the Baeuna (Baciina 1), are now 
perhaps very feeble, or for the mo.st part extinct hordes 
and tribes, formerly settled at Serpa, Saracd, and the Barra 
do Rio Negro (Reisc, iii. 1080, 1087). 

VII. In the province of the Rio Negro. 

A. On the Solimoes (Solimdngs ?) and its southern tributaries. 

154. The Puru-purtis on the lower Purd, partly having a 
piebald skin (Rcise, iii. 1175). 

155. The Irijds, and 156, the on the Purd,‘ or domiciled 

at Serpa and Alvellos. 

157. The Wamanis (Uamanys or Amanys) on the upper M amid ; 
formerly settled at Alvellos, now perhaps extinct. 
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158. The Catawijis (Catauixis, Cutauaixls, or Catauxis), on 
the upper Piirti and on the Ytirwit, a numerous and \vai'lil«c 
people, settled at N ogueira and Elga. , .« 

15}i. The Catnkinii.s (Catuquinas or Catoquinos) on the Yurwa, 
above the foregoing tribes. 

l(k). Tlic \\ araicus (Uaraicus or Arauicns) on flie Yiirvui, 
farther southwards than tlic foregoing, and settled at Fonte 
Jioa and other places on the Solimoes. 

JGI. 'I'he Tapajanas (Tapaxanas) on the upper Yurwd and, 
the J utahy. 

I’he ^larawus (Marauds or Marauhas) in the same place, 
and settled occasionally; e. g. at Fonte lioa. 

ir>3. ^J"he Maturwas; l(i4, VVacarauhas; l(i5, Jemids; iGf), 
Tokedds ; 1(J7, Chibards; iGS, liiijes; l(i9, Apenaris ; 170, 
Urubiis (Falcon Indians); and 171, the Canamering or 
Conamares on the Jutahy ; of all which tribes the Mara was, 
who are very fair in complexion, the Catawijis, Catokinns, 
and Canamering, are the most numerous. 

172. The Pacunas, formerly met with at Bache Icabo, and 
afterwards at Fonte Boa, are now perhaps no longer extant. 

173. The Sirus (Girds) on the Solimoes, formerly settled, at 
N ogueira, now perhaps extinct. 

174. llie Tamuanas, in the same state, formerly at Fga. 

17o. The Ambuds, ditto, formerly at Alvaraes. 

176 . The Momanas, ditto, at Fonte Boa. 

J77. The Achwaris (Achoi*arys or Achoarys) and Cuchi-waras, 
already inentioned, now perhaps hordes of the northern 
Tupis. They inhabited villages at Fga, J^ogucira, &c. The 
case was the sanie with the Sorimo^s (Solimoes) or Sori- 
man (perhaps with the Yuremads, or Jurimaguas, Omaguas, 
and Campevas), who formerly inhabAcd the islands in the 
Solimoes (see Martins, Reise, iii. 1 193). 

178 . The Tacunas (Tecunas, Ticonas, or Tucunas) on the 
Jutahy, settled at Olivenga, Fonte Boa, and Castro d’Avelans 
(Ueisc, iii. 1196 ). 

179 . The Culinos (Culinas or Gulinos) on the Yavary, distin¬ 
guished by their round faces and large eyes (Ibid. iii. 1188). 
Tumbiras occur here likewise, as in Maranydng. 

ISO. The Curuamds, and 181, the Chimaiios ,011 the upper 
Yavary. 

182. The Yameos on the boundaries of Brazil, towards Maiiias 
(see Von Murr, Rojsen einiger Missionarien, p. 71). 

183. The Majoriinas (Maxo^'unas or Majironas) on the Yavary 

(Reise, iii. 1195). , 

184. The 'Joromonks at the sources of tlie Yavary. 

B. Between the rivers Solimoes and Negro. 
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185. The Cawijanas (Cauixanas or Cayuvicenas), and 186, the 

• Paviaiias (Payanas), both on 4he llio Mauapiri and the 

• Tonantin, tiie brst also on the lake Acunauhy, and in the 
territory between the Yiipur^, Auati-Paranii, 1yd (Isd), and 
Joami. They were formerly settled at Fonte Boa (Mar¬ 
tins, Keise, iii. IIQI, 1215). 

187. The Isds (Isds), and 188, the Caca-Tapwujas on the river 
Isd (lya), of whom the former are alieady extinct. fJaca, 
in the Kichwa tongue, signifies mountain, and Tapwuja in the 
Brazilian, a native Indian; this name is therefore probably 
a compound from the two languages, corresponding uith 
the Spanish phrase, Indio del monte. 

The Warwe-coca (coca-men, who use the coca or ypadil 
powder ?), formerly settled at Alvaraes, are now quite extinct. 

189. The Portuguese speak of a wild nation on the lyd, whom 
they term Orelhudos; by the Spaniards those Indians are 
called Orejones, but the author was not able to Icarii their 
native name. 

IQO. The Ekitds, on the Rio lyd. 

191 . Tihe Alarwd between the Awati-Parana, Yupurd, and 

, Solimoes, formerly settled at xMvaraes. 

192. The Juinanas (or Xunianas) on the Isd, betw'ecn it, the 
Joami and the Pureos. I'hese Indians are esteemed in the 
aldeas, on the'Solimoes, and Rio Negro, as quiet, industrious 
people; they are settled also at Maripi, on the Yiipurd 
(Reise, iii. 1206). Their hordes are:— 

i. Carwandj'ii. Wafawama ; iii. Jocacuramd; iv. Lamu- 
rama; v. Uiissamma ; vi, Jajfiiiaina; vii. Piefiama; viii. Ja- 
molapa; ix. Maliqumd. 

19 s. The Mariarana, between the lower Yupurd and the Rio 
Negro, formerly ^lumerous in the aldeas, now almost ex¬ 
tinct. 

194 . The Wainuinds, sometimes also called Wai’md, related to 
the two foregoing, living in freedom between the Upf, a 
tributary to the Isd, and the Couvinari, w'hich falls into the 
Yupurd. They call themselves Inabissana (Martius, Reise, 
iii. 1208.) Their hordes are;— 

The i. Miriti-; ii. Pupunya- ; iii. Assai’- ; iv. Moira- ; v. 
JawaretCT; vi. Jacami-Tapwuya. The three last are, the 
Forest, Ounce, and Jacami Indians; the other three are named 
from three kinds of palms. 

195 . The Yuris (or Juris), a nation still .considerable in numbers, 
on the Y upurd, and between it and the Isd (Martius, Reise, 
iii. 1223, 1236 ). In th,e Kichwa tongue, fiithers called 
their sons Churi (Garcilaso de la Vega, Comm. Real, 1. 

115). Their hordes or tribes are :— 
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i.Juri-com^-; ii.Cacao-; iii.Moi'ra-; iv.Assai'-; v.Tiicaiio-; 
vi. Curasi-, i. e. Sun; vii. Oi'ra-a8ti-(Great Bird); viii. IJbi- 
(Reed Palm); ix. Webitd-(W^nd); x. Taboca-(Moulli-taf/) 
Tapwuja (Indians). 

19^>. The Passes, related to the foregoing tribes, inhabiting 
principally the western bank of the Rio Iqk and its mouth, 
and settled in son\p places at Maripi, the Barra do Rio 
Negro, Fonte Boa, Olivenza, &c. (Reise, iii. 1190). 

197 . The Corettis on the upper Apapuris, and between it and 
the Miriti'Paran^, settled at £ga and other places (Reise, iii. 
122 ‘ 2 ). 

198. The Coerunas, on the Miriti-Parand, a tributary to the 
Yupur^, and especially near the Caritaj^, and in t)ie districts 
to the north of S. Joao do Principe (Reise, iii. 1202) ; pretty 
numerous also in aldeas. 

199* The Yupuiis on the Tot^L (Thoth^), an arm of the 
Apapuris; they are related to the Coretfis (Ibid. iii. 1274). 

200. Tlie Mepurys, settled at Castanheiro, &c. between 

the rivers Cunicuriah and Mari&, tributaries to the Rio 
Negro. # 

201. 'I’he Ai’rinys, settled at Nossa Senhora de Nazareth, &c. 
in the neighbourhood of the Mepurys. 

202. The Yucuiias (or Jucunas) to the west of the sources of 
Miriti-Parani. 

203. The Miranyas (Miranhas), on the upper Yupurd, as far 
as the Fall of Arara-Coara, between that river and the Is^ 
(Reise, iii. 1242). Their hordes'are:—■* 

i. The Wera-as(i-(Great Bird); ii. Carapanii- (Mosquito); 
and iii. Muriatcs-Tapwuja (Indians) /it w’ar with the others 
(Reise, iii. 12()()). 

204. The Umawas (Mauas, Umauhas,^or Magiias,) on the 
Yupiira, beyond the Fall of Arara-Coara (Reise, iii. 1255). 

205. The Macus, settled in N. S. de Nazareth, St. Antonio 
do CastanheiiT), &c. between the rivers Tiquie (Tikye) and 
Uaupc (Waup6). 

206 . The Jaunas, west, and 207, the Tariana, north of the 
foregoing. 

208. The TayassCi-Tapwuja (Wild-boar Indians), between tJic 
sources of the Apapuris. * 

209* T he Cajaru^nas to the north, and 210, the Macuii'^s to 
the west of those last named (Reise, iii. 1274). 

211 . The Aetoniris (Afithoniis) at the sources of the Apapifiis. 

212 . The l^acas ; 21.3, the T/acu4s, and 214, the Caravatanas, 
inhabit the same district, without any fixed places of abode. 

215. The Jeberos (Xeberos or Chibaros), in the directi 9 n of 
Caguan, on the plains, to the west of the Rio dos Enganus. 

Q 
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216. The Sirofis between the sources of the Apapuiis and the 
Cayairi, the western arm of the Waupe. 

• 217. The Desanas (Deyaiias), between the Guaviare and the 
upper \Vaup6. 

21B. The Waup6s(Gaaop6s, Aiiop6s, Oaiupis?) on the liver 
of that name, formerly bctlled at Nogueira. 

219. The Ariguanes (Areqiienas, Uariqueuas, or Uereqnenas), 
to the south-dast of the foregoing; also on the Wejie (Reise, 
iii. 1302). 

220. The Cawiaris (Caiiaris or Caiiyaris); 221, the Isaniias 
(l9aniias); and 222, the Maiiibas (Banibas or Maiiivas), all 
three on the Rio l9anna, and between it and the Jji6 (Ixie), 
formerly not rare in places on the Rio Negro. 

223. The Cocuannas, (or Cucuanas,) to the south of the Rio 
Ioanna, settled at S. Joaquim de Coane, and at Moiira. 

224. The Mendds on the Wejie, and 225, the Capuenas at its 
sources. 

C. To the north and north-east of the Rio Negro. 

226. The Tarumas, (or Taruman,) formerly numerous at the 
mouth of the Rio N egro, now no longer heard of. 

, 227.TheManao8, (or Manoas,) formerly numerous and powerful, 
especially on the Rio Padauari, where the horde of the Ore-, 
or Ere-Manaos still remain. The rest have now been lost by 
intermixture witli Whites on the Rio Negro (Reise, iii. 1129). 

228. The Bares, formerly, together with the foregoing, the 
most powerful Indians on thift river, now melted away like 
them. 

229. The Yabaanas (Piyabahanas), between the Inabd and 
Marav'd, northern tributaries to the Rio Negro. 

230. The Curanaos (Caranaos or Curanad), on the river 

Abuard. * 

23 J. The Carajds or Carayais. 

232. The Marapitanas (Marabutenas, Marizipanas, or Mara- 
bytanas), on the boundaries of Rio Negrd towards the Cas- 
siquiari. 

233. The TJjaquas (on the Isd?) ; a few settled in villages in the 
Prezidio on the Isd, and on the Rio Negro. 

234. The Airinis (or Arihinys), to the south-east of the Mara¬ 
pitanas,. with the four follow'ing small tribes, as yet little 
known: viz. 235. the Waipiana; 236. the Cawa.siri.sena; 
237. the Waranacoasena (Maranacuacena), formerly settled 

^ at Carvoeiro; and 238. the Bayanahys (Bayanas or Bay- 
anais), formerly settled at Poyares. 

239. The Parawanos (or P-iravilhanos), formerly masters of the 
^ country louiid the lower part of the Rio Branco (White 
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lliver), now for the most part settled in villages; but in a state 
of independence on the Uraricoera (Keise, iii. 1302). • 

240. The Wabijanas; 241. Paujianas; 242. Tapicares; 243. 
Ananais ; and 244. Macunis, are small migratory (fluchtige) 
tribes in the territory of the Rio Branco*. 

Many other names also are found in Brazilian MSS.; but as 
they often appear to have arisen merely from errors of transcrip¬ 
tion, ihey have been purposely omitted here. 


In the list of the Indians of Guiana, given hy M. de Humboldt (Relation Ilis- 
turique, iii. 173), the following names of tribes on the Itio Negro occur, which aro 
]irol)itb1y, in part at least, the same as the above, but altered by the Avay in which 
the Spaniards pronounce them ;—Arinavia, Iterepaqiiinavis, Chapoanas, Gogenas, 
Deesanus, Daricauanas, Equinabis or Alarabitanas, Guamitnanases, Guasurionnes, 
Muyepicn, Maysanas, Mauisipitanas. 


III .—Notices of the Indians settled in the Interior of British 
Guiana. By William Hilhousc, Esq., Surveyor, Demerara.* 
Communicated by Captain J. E. Alexander. 

‘ The Indian population, within the limits traced by the river 
Rippanooncy, may be estimated at from 15 to 20,000; of 
whom, the number that receive triennial presents from, and 
conceive themselves under the.protection of our colonial govern¬ 
ment, may be about 4 or 50G0. The rema*inder are migratory, 
unattached to any particular government, and removing from the 
Oronoque to the Brazils, Cayenne, or Surinam,*as necessity or in¬ 
clination may impel them. The whole force capable of bearing 
arms may amount to 5000 ; and that at thti disposal of the colony 
10(X) able to serve, if willing. 

* The different nations inhabiting within the boundary are—- 


1 . AraAvtak, 
• 2. Accaway, 

3. Carabice, 

4. Warrow, 


5. Macusi, 

6 . Paramuni, 

7. Attaraya, 

8 . Attamacka. 


‘ The Aruwaalcs demand our first consideration, as living in 
the immediate vicinity of the plantations, being the most civilized, 
and whose services have been the most frequently required. As 
N\e are also most familiar Avith them, their character will serve as 
a model of general appibximation for all the other tribes. 


* [See p. fifl. 1. 32. Mr. Hilhnuse's hook was published in 1826, Imt is very little 
kunwii; and his statements, which are founded on a very intimate acquaintance 
w’itli tiui,people he describes, throAv additional light on the subject of the preceding 
Jiaper.] • 
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* This nation can furnish about 400 men, all perfectly ac- 
(painted with the use of fire-arms, and particularly serviceable in 
tlri intersected country and svk^amps adjoining the plantations. 
They consist of the following families, or estates :— 

1 . Maratakayu, 14. Nebebeetaddy, 

2. Queyurunto, *’ 15. Seewedey, 

3. AVooneseedo, 16. Jorobalina, 

4. Deraaridy, 17. Iladuadafunba, 

5. Corobahady, IS. Boerybetady, 

0. W'uraliikaddy, 19. Caruafuddy, 

7. Ebesuana, 20. Bakurucaddy, 

8. Dacamocaddy, 21. Euboquaddy, 

9. Aramukunyu, 22. AVakuyaddy, 

10. Baboana, 23. Ehbehselio, 

11. Kanahea, 24. AVareerobaquady, 

Mackoveyu, 2.5. Aramkritu, 

12. Daharabetady, 26. Kariwheete, 

13. Carabunury, 27. Eubotaddy. 

* The cast of blood is derived from the mother, and the family 
genealogy is preserved with the greatest care, as a preservative fi oin 
incestuous intercourse—one family not being allowed to inter¬ 
marry within itself. The children of a Maratakayu father cannot, 
therefore, be Maratakayu ; but if the mother be Queyurunto, the 
children are also Queyurunto, and can marry into the father’s 
family, but not the mother’s. 

* Marriages are frequently contracted by the parents for their 
children when infanls. In'this case the young man is bountl 
to assist the family of his wife till she arrives at puberty ; he tlu'ii 
takes her where he •pleases, and establishes his own household. 
But young men and women who are free, at a more advanced age 
consult their inclinations w'ithout any ceremony beyond the mere 
permission of the parent, which is never withheld but on account 
of family feuds. 

‘ Polygamy is allowed and practised by all those w'ho have the 
means of maintenance for a plurality of wives. This is geiierally 
the case with the chiefs or captains, w'ho have sometimes three or 
four w'ives. All the inconveniences common in Europe, where 
there are more mistresses than one in the house, are also felt here ; 
envy and jealousy being perfectly understood by their effects in the 
Arawaak seraglio ; and the interference of the husband, with 
a stout burh rope, is frequently necessary to restore tranquillity. 

‘ yiie captain commands the servicesi.of the families of his 
different wives on emergencies; and, in return, he is required to 
become the principal in all feud|, and to exercise towards them all 
V the rites of hospitality in their most extended sense. On any 
' scarcity of provisions, o|^ prevalence of sickness, all the braii-hes of 
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the family flock to the dwelling of the chief, and live at his 
expense, without the least doubt of a welcome. It, therefore, 
fre<]iiciitly happens, that the chief is fairly eaten out of 4iouse nTid 
home, and his cassava field completely exhausted. In this predi¬ 
cament he unties his hammock, puts his family into hi| canoe, and 
starts off to pay his round of visits amongst his friends, at w'hose 
expense he lives, till his next crop of provisions coming in, enables 
him to return to«his home. 

* The visiting is a complete system, and is always made to* 
occupy three months of the twelve. The Arawaak, therefore, in 
preparing his cassava fields, calculates upon provisions for his 
family and guests for nine months; and he is never disappointed 
in the hospitality of his friends for the supply of the other three. 

* The Arawaaks are seldom more than five feet four inches in 
height, and are stout and plump in proportion, but not musculaf. 
'J’heir necks are short, and their ancles, hands, and feet, par¬ 
ticularly those of the women, remarkably small. The eye slopes 
upwards towards the temples, and the forehead is uniformly lower 
than that of Europeans. This trait' of physiognomy may be sup¬ 
posed indicative of inferiority of intellect; but the cranium is 
incomparably superior to that of the negro, whose powers of mind 
are as much inferior to those of the Indian, as are those of the 
latter to the powers of the European. 

* Some of the castes are almost as fair as the Spaniards or 
Italians; whilst those who live near the sea are of a very dark 
brown, sometimes as dark 3s what is called a yellow-skinned 
negro. I3ut the straight, strong, bfack hair, small features, and 
well-proportioned limbs, are peculiarities that never allow the 
Indian to be mistaken for the African, e^ien if alike in colour. 

‘ On the birth of children, the husband, in his hammock, 
receives the congratulations of his friends*in due form; and the 
women of the village are particularly attentive to the wants of the 
mother. They arc exceedingly affectionate to their children—so 
much so, that an Indian will bear any insult or inconvenience from 
his child.tamcly, rather than administer personal correction. 

* A child is named by a pe-i-man (paje), or magician, at any age. 
An offering of considerable value is necessary on this occasion, as, 
according to the fee given to propitiate the pe-i-man, is the virtue 
of the incantations pronounced. An unnamed In^lian is thought 
to be the certain victim of the first sicknt'ss or misfortune that he 
may encounter; accordingly, only the very poorest of llieiii arc 
without nanies. They •frequently take the names of Europeans in 
addition to their Indian appellations, more especially when they 
have been in the habit of receding obligations from them; and 
they frequently ask an European to name a child, by which Jie eii- * 
joys tile privilege of making an occasional present. 
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* The secret of attachment between the old Dutch proprietors 
and the Indians, consisted in the colonists taking Indian women 

their Imusekccpers; and of course acquiring some knowledge 
of their language, and becoming w'hat were considered relations. 
The Indi:}!! is proud of such connexions, and though he 
makes it a point to tease,* harass, and defraud the European 
usurper who has no connexion w'ith him, yet, the moment a 
family compact is entered into, and the Indian is addressed in his 
own language, nothing can exceed his faitli, attachment, and 
honourable conduct to his white relation. His heait opens at 
once, and instead of deceit, suspicion, and distrust, he becomes 
open and confiding. The taste of the English, however, seems to 
be directed in a darker channel, these ties of confidence have thus 
become entirely extinct, and all that the Indian now cares for, is 
to levy contributions on all who are simple enough to pay them. 

* The Indian, having no inducement to carry on trade or com¬ 
merce, cultivates, during three or four months, as much provision 
as is necessary for the consumption of his family during the year. 
The rest of his time is spent in hunting, fishing, visiting, drinking, 
and dancing. His life is, therefore, a life of pleasure; and it is 
wkh great unwillingness that he undertakes a superfluous degree 
of labour, by which he relinquishes a present enjoyment for 
the prospect of future provision, about which he has no care. He 
takes no thought for to-morrow; but this is the fault of the 
climate, and not of the man—as he requires no clothes, and can¬ 
not starve, so beneficent is nature td all his wants. 

' The lex talionis is observed rigidly, and tends greatly to pre¬ 
vent the increase ef population ; but, in this respect, the influence 
of Europeans is productive of the happiest effect; for though an 
Indian will hear of no compromise from another Indian in a feud 
of blood, he will yet'"faithfully abide by the determination and 
award of a favourite European, and will consent to a commuta¬ 
tion, even for the life of the dearest relative, when proposed by his 

backra matty.” Without this interference, the accidental death 
of one individual frequently entails destruction on the fj^inilics of 
both the slayer and the slain. Most of the blood feuds originate 
in jealousy, and the revenge of connubial injuries, of which they 
are highly resentful. 

* The duties of hospitality are paramount with all barbarous 
nations. When a stranger, and particularly an European, enters 
the housd* of an Indian, every thing is at his command. The 
women prepare the pepper-pot, and bafcfe a hot cake of cassava 
bread; a bowl of caseri is produced (a fermented preparation 
from the sweet potatoe), and the head of the family strives 
to forestall all his w'ants. The young men immediately leave their 
hammocks to hunt and fish; every article of arms or furniture. 
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except the toys of the children, is at his disposal, and he is abso¬ 
lutely oppressed with the kindness of his welcome. 

‘ This is exceedingly inconvenient in the sequel, because til 
offices of kindness are supposed to be reciprocal. When the 
Indian pays the white man a visit, the difference in value of his 
furniture and equipments causes a r(?turn in kind to be too expeii* 
sivc. The Indian therefore says, When you visit me, I give you 
every thing 1 ha\ie in the world—but when I visit you, you refuse 
me the commonest articles of your daily expenditure.” . 

^ The Indians, therefore, though they bow to our acknowledged 
mental superiority, despise us for our stinginess and inhospitality; 
and though they give us all due credit for the virtues of the head, 
they say we have “ no heart for any thing but money.” 

‘ They have not a community of goods,—individual property 
being distinctly marked amongst them; but this property is so 
simple, and so easily acquired, that they are perpetually borrowing 
and lending, without thejeast care about payment. And in the 
jiiirchase of coorials and canoes, their most expensive articles, 
the buyer is frequently credited to what we should call a ridi¬ 
culous extent, especially as the means seldom exist of enforcing 
payment. , 

' It is reckoned indecent in the men to caress or notice the 
women in public; and our practice in this respect appears to 
them highly contemptible. But the Arawaak, when secluded 
from public observation, exhibits as sincere and unreserved an 
affection for his domestic connexions as the more civilized of any 
nation; and though apt to Hy into the extrehics of passion, when 
influeiiced by jealousy and intemperance, he, is, on the whole, 
a good husband and relative, and a n^ost kind and indulgent 
parent. 

* The Indians are considered by many efficient in personal cou¬ 
rage. It is true, that being of small stature, and possessing 
little bodily strength, they are unable to cope with Europeans, 
or even negroes^ but, in wars amongst themselves, where they 
are more equally matched, they display a fierce determination that 
despises all dangers; and their combats are always d Voutrance. 
All Indian, who is deputed to revenge a murder, will follow his 
enemy for years together, publicly avowing his purpose, which he 
will not relinquish but with life. , 

' Their most valuable qualities are agility, dexterity, and the 
intuitive tact of tracking, or discovering footsteps if the bush. 
Where an ^European can discover no indication whatever, an 
Indian will point out the foot|teps of any number of negroes, and 
will state the precise day on which they have passed; and if on the 
same day, he will state the hour. In all pursuits of deserters, and ' 
recontioissances of negro camps, this qualification makes tfiem in< ^ 
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dispensably necessary, as an expedition without Indian guides has 
Uttle chance of success. 

f»* The Indians manufacture bows, arrows, hammocks, baskets, 
canoes, coorials, and apparatus for dshing, with considerable 
ingenuity; but, at a certain pitch, their art is stationary, and there 
does not appear to have beeii any improvement or new idea struck 
out in any of these branches from time immemorial. This is the 
case with all barbarous^ations till they begin tOeWork the nKitals, 
which last step, by opening a new train of ideas, enlarges the lield 
for improvement ad infinitum; —whereas, in works of wood, bone, 
or stone, all possible excellence is soon acquired, and iin* 
provement ceases. 

‘ Their animal perceptions are astonishingly acute; and their 
speed in their native w'oods, and over the most didicult ground, 
far outstrips that of Europeans, few of whom can keep pace with 
them, even for a short distance. 

* No European march could ever come into competition with 
the astonishingly rapid movements of the Indian regiments in the 
army of Bolivar. An expedition composed exclusively of Indians 
will go over three times the ground in the same time that can be 
Irqyersed by European troops; and this superiority of locomotion 
renders them more than a match for double their numbers in their 
native wilds. They can, moreover, live comfortably w'here Euro¬ 
pean troops must starve, and they require no commissariat. V^'ilh 
ten poupds of cassava bread, an Indian can keep the Held for three 
weeks or a month. His gun will be always in order, and his 
ammunition dry and Serviceable. It is impossible to surprise him; 
and, with a comipander who can keep pace with him, and in 
whom he has coutidenc^, the Indian ranger cannot be equalled by 
the best troops in the known w'orld for service in a tropical region, 
and under the burniiig^suii of the line. 

* Accaways. —The Accaways occupy the country between the 
rapids and the high mountains of the interior. In the Demerara 
river, their number is about 700, and in the Massaroony, about 
1500. 

* They are not superior to the Arawaaks in stature, but their 
skins are of a deeper red, and they are more resolute and de¬ 
termined in their enterprises. They are recognised, at first sight, 
by a large lump of arnotto, stuck upon the hair over the forehead, 
with which they paint themselves, both to strike terror, and as a 
defence fr<^m the bite of insects. 

‘ The Accaways are quarrelsome and warlike, and capable of 
enduring considerable fatigue an(j^ hardship; but they are such 
determined republicans in principle, that it is difficult to preserve 
V subordination amongst them, and their chiefs have less considera¬ 
tion oht of the limits of their family connexions than the cluefs of 
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other tribes. As soldiers, they are thus capable of performing 
the most desperate enterprises; but their commander must he 
endowed with some most peculiar and acknowledged cluiin 
to superiority, or they will not yield the least obedience to his 
authority. 

‘ The Accaways are dreaded b^ all the other tribes; and, 
wherever they settle, they clear the neighbourhood. They are 
the 4{)edlars ami news-carriers of the ^ole eastern const; and 
their numbers in the interior being superior to those of all the. 
other tribes together, they could easily subdue them, Mere any 
thing like union or subordination amongst them ; but, from the 
want of these, they are constantly at war among themselves, and 
the extent to which they carry on the slave-trade keeps their 
numbers from increasing, so that the other tribes, under the 
patronage of the colonial government, still preserve tlieir liberty. 

* From tlH3ir constant locomotion no accurate census can Ire 
taken of their number. It differs every year, and every month in 
the year, so numerous arc their expeditions and emigrations to 
and from the Oronoque, the Brazils, and Cayenne; but, wherever 
they travel, they trade and fight,—and the travelling equipage of 
an Accaway Indian is calculated cither to drive a bargain o^ to 
sack a village. They are improvident and irregular in their 
habits; but they calculate their interest to a nicety, and the 
greatest number of Accaways will always be found where they are 
best paid and most encouraged. 

‘ Being as hospitable as they are quarrelsome, an Accaway 
village is always on the alert to receive prop'erly either a friend or 
enemy; and, us the sudden and frequent visjts of the numbers 
that arc constantly travelling demand ai^ extraordinary supply of 
provisions, their cultivation is double that of the other tribes. 

* If any period of general truce is allowed among them, it is 

during the dry season, in which they prepare and plant their 
numerous and extensive fields of cassava. But no sooner have 
they provided a supply for all goers and comers during the ensu¬ 
ing year, than they set to work manufacturing warlike implements 
of all kinds; and if, by the sale of a few articles, they cun muster 
a cargo of European goods, and a few fire-arms, they set off to 
the Spanish or Portuguese frontier to barter them for dogs, ham¬ 
mocks, &c. ^ 

* III these expeditions several families join, as in the caravans of 
Asia, their only care being to supply themselves with a^good stock 
of bread; they then inruch for three days, and halt for two, during 
which they hunt and barbacot; their game, and are in no distress 
for provisions, for even two or tjiree months, which is frequently 
the duration of their journies. 

* Ih these marches when they approach a village, it signihes not 
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of what nation, they prepare to attack it. If it is on the alert and 
strong enough to resist, they conclude a treaty of commerce, eat 
together, aind trade without reserve or suspicion; but if the place 
be weak and the inhabitants off their guard, those who resist are 
instantly massacred, and the remainder become slaves to the 
victors. * ' 

* Their audacity in these predatory excursions is astonishing. 
If a party can muster ^ht or ten stand of fire-arms, it willdight 
its way through all the mountain tribes, though at open w'ur with 
them; and, by the rapidity of their marches and nightly enterprises, 
which they call Kanaima, they conceal the weakness of their 
numbers, and carry terror before them. 

/On their return from a successful expedition, they prepare for 
a general and tremendous drinking-match. For several days prior 
to this feast, all the women in the vicinity are assembled. 'They 
sit round a fire, on which the cakes of cassava, made about 
three-fourths of an inch thick, are baked till they are brown 
throughout. Each woman, then moistening her mouth with a 
little water, chews a piece of bread till it is perfectly saturated with 
saliva ; she then strains it in her mouth and spits out the moisture 
int^) a vessel in the centre. When a sufficient quantity of this 
extract,—which is called pi worry,—is accumulated, water is 
added, and it is thrown into a hollow tree, or coorial, cleaned out 
for the purpose, which contains two or three hundred gallons. 
There it is left to ferment; and as soon as it begins to get sour, 
the guests assemble, and for two oi* three days continue to drink, 
till the whole supply^is exhaitsted. 

* These orgies agre common to all the Indian nations, and seem 
to be their besetting sjn, since numerous feuds and fatal con¬ 
sequences frequently ensue, from affronts given or received in 
these parties; and it fs not improbable that the character the 
Accaways have for frequent quarrelling may originate in the 
greater excess to which they indulge in these feasts beyond the 
other nations, w'ho are more moderate in their debauches. 

^ The piworry is very diuretic, and, notwithstanding the insen¬ 
sible state of inebriety, brought on by the enormous quantities of 
it which they imbibe at a sitting, few inconveniences result from it 
as to health. .Now and then a slight fever occurs from exposure to 
the night air, \vith the damp earth for a bed; but its ill effects 
bear no comparison with those resulting from the use of rum. 

‘ The Ifidian women, by frequently chewing the piworry, con¬ 
tract a scorbutic redness in their gunut They ap frequently 
annoyed with the tooth-ache, and spon lose their teeth. 

* Throughout all the tribes, of Guiana, however differing in 
habits or language, the devotion to piworry is universal, and its 
mode *of manufacture the same, it fills the cup of welccftnc on 
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the arrival of the stranger, and is the pledge of good wishes on his 
departure; and though an European stomach may rebel agaiiiit 
the mode of its preparation, the rejection of it will, uiidoubtcd^y, 
be resented as an insult to the house and person of the host. 

* During the dry season, the chiefs, or heads of families, exercise 
more authority than at other periods! The security o^a supply of 
ground provisions for the ensuing year is a point in which all are 
coiK^rned, and 4o this all are bound to G||[itribute to their utmost. 
'Hie chief, therefore, calls his young men around him, and, select-, 
ing a fertile spot, proceeds with axes and cutlasses to fell the 
trees with w'hich it is covered, which are left to dry as they fall, 
and in six or eight weeks they arc collected into heaps and burnt. 
The ashes, forming a strong manure, arc mixed up with the soil, 
and cassava being planted, in nine months the roots are ripe for 
use. A succession of fields are necessary to keep up the supply 
during the year; and two crops are all that can be expected from 
the same field. One Indian will clear and, with his wife, 
plant two or three acres in as many weeks; and seven or eight 
acres wifi supply them with a year’s food; so that ten or twelve 
weeks in the year is absolutely all that is required for actual 
labour, and the rest of the time remains for pleasure, hunting, grid 
fishing. 

* I’hose who are lazy or absent upon these occasions receive 
most severe chastisement, or are driven out of the village; and as 
their natural impatience of restraint often provokes the culprit 
to an insolent retort when re\)rimaiided, the^punishmeiit, which is 
uniformly inflicted with the moussy'or club, is not uufrequently 
fatal. At other times, this stretch of authority on the part of the 
chief w ould unite all hands against him; but here they support 
him from the urgency of the occasion, and his harshness is not 
resented. 

‘ The Accaw'ays are most determined humorists ; and familiarly 
address each other by nicknames. They do not either see an 
European twice’without affixing to him an epithet mortifying to 
his personal vanity. Rank and title have no influence with them 
in w'aiving this custom ; and even a governor or protector has no 
benefit from his station, being only made to appear more con¬ 
spicuously ridiculous. * 

< This is very annoying to individuals in authority over them ; 
but it is meant as a trial of temper; and, if it is passed over, or 
merely laughed at, they yield in return a most prompfi} obedience, 
and an alacrity in the execution of the duties I'equired of them 
unknowm to the other tribes^ In fact, the Accaways are more 
difficult to command by strangero than the others; but if they sec 
that you will not be put out of humour, or lose yoyr self- 
posselsion, they will soon evince an affection and devotion, in- 
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creasing as they become better acquainted with the object of 
it, and yielding to no instances of European fidelity. The first 
intpressioil is with them indelible; and if it be unfavourable, no 
conciliatory attempt or after efibrts can eil'ace it. An Accaway, 
if once a fiiend is always a friend; but if in enmity with you he 
can never be reconciled. 

* With iiidifi'erent persons, the Accaways are very Jews at a 
bargain ; but they will aell to a favourite for ofte-half what' they 

'demand of a stranger; and they seldom pay debts till they are 
forced to do it. 

' They manufacture the W'oraly poison, which they use in 
shooting feathered game, by means of the woody fibre of the 
centre of the leaf of the palm. This is blown through a long tube 
of ten feet, which is also a kind of small palm, hollowed l or the 
pjLirposc, and lined with a smooth hollow reed ;—this is called a 
sorfy. ^J'hc woraly, as generally prepared, has little effect upon 
the larger animals; but the Macusi woraly is sufficiently strong to 
destroy large animals, and even man. 

^ After witnessing various methods of preparation, I aip inclined 
to think that the vegetable extract is merely the medium through 
wb'ch the poison is conveyed, the common woraly owing its 
poisonous quality to the infusion of the large ants, called muueery, 
and the stronger kind from the fangs of venomous reptiles, par¬ 
ticularly the couni couchi, which is the most venomous of known 
snakes. 

* The muneery gives the Indians, Tiy its bite, a fever of twelve 
hours, with the most excruciating pain; and a decoction of two 
or three hundred of these may well b6 supposed capable of de¬ 
priving small animals oftlife. 

* The Accaways havjj not that open and determined deportment 
which characterises the Caribisce; but they are, undoubtedly, 
superior in courage to all the other jiations ; and their great 
numbers, and constant communication with the interior, render 
them the most valuable of all the Indians within the colonial 
boundaries. Their numbers can be increased at w'ill by holding 
out proper inducements; but at this day they are dissatisfied and 
discontented, and of course daily decreasing. 

* Caribisce. —The Caribisce occupy the upper part of the rivers 
Essequebo and Coioony, being at the extreme verge of the 
colony, whither they retreated on the first settlement of the Dutch 
ill the lowi^r Essequibo. 

* The Caribisce are the most brave, credulous, simpje, obstinate, 
and open in their resentments of ,iall the Indian nations. Their 
opinion once formed is never ^noditied by circumstances; and 
that kifid of prudence, denominated policy, is unknown to them. 
They are, in consequence, rapidly decreasing; and though/ about 
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twenty years ago, they could muster nearly a thousand fighting 
men, at this moment it would be difficult to collect fifty in the 
whole country below the falls. • _ • 

* Those that remain have retired so far into the interior that 
their services are entirely lost to us j but they still preserve a 
strong attachment to the colony, and li very slight manifestation of 
kindness would soon induce them to return. 

* The Caribis^je differ materially from the Accaways, in that 
they never go to war for the purposes of traffic, or procuring , 
slaves. Their disputes are either on account of personal affronts 
or infringement of territory, and their wars are always wars of 
extermination. On the Portuguese frontier they do sometimes 
make prisoners and sell them j but near us never, as the purchase 
is prohibited. 

‘ The Caribisce have some slight tradition of tlieir having once 
occupied the Caribbean islands. This is not unlikely, as the 
names of many'rivers, points, islands, Scc., both in Trinidad and 
the Leeward Islands, are decidedly Caribisce. It may not be 
improbable that the difference in character of the Caribisce, and 
the Accaways of the present day, may originate in the former 
occupation of the islands by the one, and ot the continent by ^le 
other, their language being nearly identical, and the Caribisce 
only distinguished by that independent boldness which characterises 
all islanders when compared with the inhabitants of neighbouring 
continents. 

‘ The houses of the Caribisce are constructed of two rows of 
clastic rods, about twenty feet long,* stuck firmly in the ground, 
and bent over at top into the shape of a pointed arch; the base is 
about twenty feet, and the whole is cover^^ with the leaves of the 
palm, laid horizontally from bottom to top. The houses of the 
Accaways are built either square, like tho!R3 of the Arawaaks, or 
conical, like a bell tent. These last are called weeniuh, and are 
very close and warm, being also thatched from the ground to the 
top, without any aperture for the smoke to escape by but through 
the door-way. The weemuh are also used by the Macusi and 
several inland tribes. 

* The Caribisce are very indiscriminate in the use of animal 
food. Nothing comes amiss to them. Tigers, cats, rats, frogs, 
toads, lizards, and insects, are equally welcome ^with fish and 
game. If they show any predilection, it is in favour of fish. 

* This they catch by stopping creeks at high water, ai|i infusing 

the hai-arry, or the g«nami, in the shallows, the intoxicating 
qualities of v^hich cause the fisj;i to rise and float insensible on the 
surface. • 

‘ They also shoot them with arrows, as they seek their food on 
the banks of the river; and this method is peculiar duriiig the 
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rainy season, as then all kinds of seeds and fruits fall in the water 
ffom the trees on the margin, and the fish crowd to the sides to 
dA'our thmn. 

‘ In the dry season the fish leave the sides, and are only caught 
with hook and line in the deeps, except at the falls, where they 
are shot as they pass and repass. 

* kVarows .—U he VVarows, inhabiting the Pomeroon coast from 
Morocco Creek to the Oronoque, are a nation of boat-buildcrs. 
They arc about seven hundred in number, and derive considerable 
emolument from the sale of their canoes and coorials. 

* It is most extraordinary that a maritime nation like ours 
should, up to this time, have paid no attention whatever to the 
peculiar and appropriate qualifications of the Warows. 

^ The mora furnishes excellent crooked timber of any dimen¬ 
sions, and the silvabally is, beyond all known woods, incomparable 
for planking ships’ bottoms, being almost impervious to the u orm, 
light, and easily worked. With such materials and such workmen 
as a little instruction W'ould make the Warows, a dock-yard 
might be established in Pomeroon adequate to the repairs of all 
our cruisers in these seas, and at a comparatively trifling expense. 

The large canoes and coorials made by the VVarows have been 
known to carry a hundred men, and a three-pounder. They are 
constructed on the best model for speed, elegance, and safety, 
w'ithout line or compass, and without the least knowledge of 
hydrostatics;—they have neither joint nor seam, plug nor nail, and 
are an extraordinary specimen of lintaught natural skill. They 
are almost exclusively monopolized by the Spaniards, who do 
not scruple to fake them by force wherever they find them, at 
their own price, though, made within the British boundary. They 
fit them out as launches, and in this state they are admirably 
adapted for privateeriilg, and even piracy. This practice ought, 
certainly, to be prevented, as it is both our interest and duty to 
protect the property of the Warows within our territory, and the 
craft itself is highly useful for colonial purposes.‘ 

* Of late years the Warows have suffered dreadfully from 
measles and small-pox, which last has been owing entirely to the 
neglect of their protectors in not spreading the vaccine virus at a 
time when the other tribes were saved by the inoculation. 

‘ The Warows frequently hire themselves as sailors in the colonial 
craft; and, in the Oronoque, they compose the mmority of the 
crews of j^he feluccas and launches. They speedily acquire a 
practical knowledge of navigation; and,*being expqrt fishermen, 
soon become good sailors, but are-ill adapted for land service. 

' They are drunken, quarrelsome, and insubordinate,—^liave 
little Jionour in their dealings, and little taste for agriculture, their 
food being principally fish, of which they will devour, at a meal, 
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sufficient for three moderate Europeans. They have no national 
or personal pride^ and will ally themselves indiscriminately fo 
whites, negroes, or mulattos^ * • 

* They would become rich from their trade in coorials, but their 
gluttony and intemperance soon dissipate the gains of their 
industry. One month they will be sdfen gaily dressed, and elevated 
with good living; and the next they will be starving, and working 
harder than any flaves, in building craft, for a fresh supply. 'I'his 
improvidence, however inconvenient to themselves, is, nevertheless,* 
capable of being turned to good account by an intelligent govern- 
iiicnt, and becomes an unceasing spur to their industry. 

‘ The climate being peculiarly sultry on their closely-wooded 
coast, is also particularly infested with mosquitoes. To remedy 
these inconveniences they smear themselves profusely with the oil 
of the carapa, and this renders their skins so dark that, but for thejr 
hair, tliey might be mistaken frequently for yellow-skinned 
negroes. 

* Their want of faith is so proverbial, that if they solicit a loan 

it is better either to give it as a present or refuse it altogether, 
since, if an Indian becomes your debtor, it is ten to one if you 
ever see either him or his loan again, at least till he thinks }K)u 
have forgotten it. This observation applies more or less to all the 
tribes, some of whom want self-denial sufficient to appropriate 
means for the payment of their debts ; whilst others, in regard to 
tlic w'hites, think it right to get all they can from them by any 
means. * 

‘ 'J'he eta-tree, (mauritia,) is the |reat support of the Warows. 
The fruit tastes like cheese, and is eaten with the pith, ma¬ 
nufactured into a kind of cake of the consistency of sago. The 
young leaf is woven into hammocks, rones, and baskets. The 
old leaf thatches die hou.se. The trunk, split up, encloses it, and 
makes the floor. The pith of the large aim of the leaf, split 
longitudinally, makes a sail for the coorial; and, by raising the 
fibres of the arifi, and placing a bridge under, they make a rude 
kind of viol, to the music of which they dance. 

‘ They barbacot and salt great quantities of the querryman, 
{genus mugil,) with which they traffic on the coast, and sometimes 
as far as Ifenierara. Among all the tribes of Indians the virtues 
of pyrol.'gneous acid have been known from time immemorial. 
There being many kinds of meat that will not imbibe salt 
with sufficient rapidity in this climate to prevent speed| putrefac¬ 
tion, they prepare a stage, under which they make a clear wood 
fire, and laying fish, flesh, or ibwl upon the stage, twelve hours’ 
smoking will preserve it for several weeks. This is called 
“ barbacoting.’’ , 

* The Warows, though deficient in the requisite qualifications 
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for service by land are yet equally valuable with the other nations, 
as they occupy a tract of land otherwise uninhabitable, and thus 
foam a baarier to the emigration of fugitives westward. In their 
present neglected state their point of peculiar excellence is over¬ 
looked, and of no advantage to us ; but there is no doubt that, at 
some futurd day, we shall find it necessary to husband them with 
our other neglected resource!^ and the benefit to be derived from 
so doing is manifest. » 

* The Macusi .—^These Indians arc so little known that we have 
few opportunities of tracing their affinity with the others; but, if 
peculiar misery and misfortune are claims to par<t«cular com¬ 
miseration, they have long possessed them. 

‘ Whatever tribes go to war, the Macusi are sure to be suf¬ 
ferers ; and tlie most general accommodation of difierences is at 
their expense, the rivals agreeing to join in a kidnapping expedition 
for Macusi slaves. 

* III Demerara they are, in consequence, nearly extinct, and 
their remains have retreated to some of those unfrequented tracts 
of the interior, where the difficulty of procuring subsistence is 
their principal protection from invading enemies. 

i They are timid, taciturn, obedient, and tolerably industrious; 
but they arc deficient in stature and personal strength, being of a 
yellower cast than the Accaways, vvh m otherwise they somewhat 
resemble. 

* Having little courage, they resort to artifice in s(*lf-defencc, 
and have the general character of poisoners and assassins, it is, 
however, a question whether tiiese latter propensities are not exag¬ 
gerated by the ot|jer tribes, to serve as an excuse for the general 
warfare which is waged against them, almost all the tribes jiosscss- 
ing numbers of Macusi slaves, and the Accaways trafficking in them 
to a considerable exteiA with the Portuguese. 

‘ Paramuni-^Attaraya —.4f<amacA:a.—These three nations are 
too far in the interior to be of any service to the colony. They 
may be called mountaineers, and have all the propensities pecidiar 
to highlanders, being always at war, or engaged in predatory 
expeditions. 

* All the information we possess concerning them is derived 
from the Accaways, who sometimes purchase their slaves; but 
they are desegbed by them to be warlike and ferocious, and 
determined against the admission of any white person into their 
country. |*llowever true this may be, it is certain that no Euro¬ 
pean has ventured yet beyond .their bouniary; and even the ac¬ 
counts given of them by the fathers of the mission* are founded 
on report alone. It is remarkable that these Indians, who are, 
undoubtedly, the most likely to incur the charge, have never been 
suspected or accused by the other nations of cauuibalism; nor 
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have I, ill all my transactions vs'ith the dift'erent tribes, ever met 
with any trace or fact to justify such a supposition. It is true thl# 
Caribisce make flutes of the thigh-bones of their enetnies, bft 
tliey abhor tlie idea of either eating their flesh or drinking their 
blood, and this abhorrence is general. ^ ^ 

‘ Soil, Climaley Topographical Remarks, and Facilities for Co¬ 
lonization .—'^rhe climate of the region inhabited by the Indians is 
much tnore salubiious than that of the coast. Though approaching 
nearer to the line, its superior elevation causes a decrease of tenipe- 
lature, and the surface of the earth is always kept cool, from the 
thick shade of the forest with which it is universally covered. 

' It is a common observation, that the air of the rivers is 
unhealthy; but this only applies to that part of them which runs 
through the swamp laud and level of the sea-coast;—^liere the ex¬ 
halations and vapours accumulate, and the sea-breeze is not suffi-, 
<'iently constant or powerful to dissipate them. Throughout the 
whole extent of the salt or brackish water, fever and ague predo- 
iniiiate ; but, beyond the inihix of the tide, the banks of the rivers 
arc so pi’overbially healthy, that w'ere the population ten times 
more numerous than it is, there w'ould be little employment for a 
physician. • 

‘ As we approach the high sand hills of the interior, the natural 
drainage i.s so perfect, and the torrent of fresh water supplied by 
the cietks forms so stiong a current, that all impurities are quickly 
drained from the valleys, and the surface water is instantly ab- 
soibc<l by the sands. * ^ 

^ The water of those creeks that are uniformly shaded from the 
sun is about live degiees colder than that of the siver. 

* I'he bieadili of the river, by exposing*a great surface to the 
inlluence of the sun, causes its increased ten^erature. During the 
night, therefore, which is seven or eight degrees cooler than the 
day, the water of the river becomes comparatively a warm bath ; 
and the lime of its lowest comparative temperature is about noon, 
when the heat of tile air is greatest, and the river has not yet reco¬ 
vered the heal it lost during the night. 

‘ Bathing, therefore, in the heat of the day, is more bracing to 
the system ; but bathing in the morning is most congenial to the 
feelings, as there is scarcely any diflcreiice between the tempera¬ 
ture of the air and the water for two hours after suntise. 

‘ The evaporation in the neighbourhood of the line being sup¬ 
posed ten tima||greater than near the poles, the rains ar^ in pro¬ 
portion much^^)re hea'jy and frequent. But in these regions 
vegetation would cease were the*supply of moisture only equal to 
that of temperate climates ; and, upon the hills, where the water 
runs off more rapidly, a greater quantity of rain is required,than 
• K 
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in the valleys, where it stagnates, and is absorbed in superior 
proportion by the earth. 

a * We accordingly find, that upon the hills of the interior 
the clouds discharge three times as much rain as falls upon the 
coast, and without causing any inconvenience. 

* This disproportion between the raius of the coast and tlie inte¬ 
rior would not be so great but from the circumstance of the vast 
tract of low land from which the forest has been cleared for culti¬ 
vation. Woody countries are always the most humid; and, in 
a plain without trees, the clouds will pass over without discharging 
any rain, from the want of points of attraction. 

‘The importance of this fact has not hitherto met with sutheient 
consideration. A plain in the tropics, without rain to moisten it, 
soon becomes a sterile desert; and nothing will attract the electri¬ 
city of the clouds, and cau§e them to burst, but the intervention of 
groups or rows of tall trees. 

‘ It is a point, therefore, worthy the consideration of our colo¬ 
nial legislature, to preserve a portion of bush standing on the coast 
for the attraction of the rains, or to oblige the dilferent estates to 
plant tall fruit or forest trees on their .side-lines; as there is no 
doubt that the more the country is cleaied of bush, the drier and 
the less fertile it becomes, and this more particulai ly with regard 
to the sugar cultivation. 

‘ In the interior, the direction of the winds is by no means so uni¬ 
form as ou the coast. Trom the month of April to July, they 
blow more from the south than from any other point; and these 
land-winds, which 6ccur at intervals throughout the year, by im¬ 
peding the course of the clouds, as they are propelled by the sea- 
breeze, are another cuj^se of the increased rains. 

< From the superior salubrity of the climate, and the simple 
habits of the Indians,' it is reasonable to suppo.se, that prior to the 
introduction of rum they enjoyed great longevity. '’J’he native in¬ 
toxicating beverages are .so ijiild arid diuretic, that little inconve¬ 
nience results from their excesses in them; but their system of 
computation is so defective, that they can neither calculate their 
own age nor those of their offspring. 

*■ Early puberty is common in all hot latitudes; but it does not 
seem to shorten the period of existence, tllbugh the appearance of 
age comes on sooner. The Indian girls are marriageable at 
twelve or thirteen, and the boys at fifteen or sixteen; at twenty- 
five yeap the women lose all the appearance oi^outh ; but tlic 
men at forty are not older in appearai^^e ibaii J^opeans of the 
same age. 

‘ Upon the whole, there is jio doubt, that if the hand of culti¬ 
vation reached to the hills of the interior, and a few arliheial 
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improvements were added to the advantages of local situation, the 
climate of the Indians would be the most healthy and agreeable of 
any within the tropics, with tish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables iti 
abundance, pure water, no fevers, and no mosquitoes. 

‘ The geology of Demerara is very simple, and soon described. 
—The Warow land of Pomeroon, lihd the coast lands of the 
whole colony, are principally composed of an alluvial blue clay, 
internifxed with narrow strata of sand ; and, on the Mahaica coast, 
witli sand and shell reefs. This tract is most particularly adapted 
to the cultivation of sugar, cotton, and plantains, to which it is 
mainly devoted; nor does there exist in the known world a soil 
possessed of such amazing richness and fertility. It is never ma¬ 
nured, though an acre has been known to produce upwards of 
(iOOO lbs. of sugar, or 20,000 lbs. of the farinaceous food, the 
plaintains, in a year. , 

‘ As we go deeper into the interior, the clay loses its blue tinge, 
and gradually becomes yellow; at this stage it is always covered 
with a stratum of vegetable residuum, called pegas, which is the 
half-decayed vegetable mould from dead grass and leaves, and is, 
ill many places, several feet deep, forming a great impediment to 
cultivation. Plantains do not thrive in this land, but it is p%. 
ciiliarly favourable to the growth of coft’ee, for which it is princi¬ 
pally cultivated; and the returns are ample, and of superior quality. 

‘ ilchind the pegas lands come high ridges of sand, interspersed 
with valleys, in which is a slight admixture of clay. These sand- 
reefs present many fertile spots for the cultivation of coffee, cocoa, 
arnotto, fruits, and ground provisions of all kinds ; and, extending 
in their direction parallel with the sea-coast, are •occupied exclu¬ 
sively by the Arawaak nation. • 

‘ To the south of this belt the rocky region commences, con- 
.sisling of elevated ridges and detached conical hills, re.sting on 
bases of sand-stone, granite, and siliceous crystal, containing 
a great variety of ochres and iron ores, mica, prismatic, hexagonal 
crystals, and, in sohie instances, slight indications of the precious 
metals. 

^ 'J'iiough it is probable that gold and silver exist in the 
primitive mountains of the northern, as in those of the western 
coast, yet no native specimens have ever been produced by the 
Indians w'lhin our territory. Two or three attcnififs at mining 
Avere made by the Dutch on their first settlement in JBssequibo, 
but the ore was pot found worth the expense of working. The 
most probable^ site of thb precious metals is in the mountains 
of the Attaraya and Attamacka nations, and these are beyond our 
icach. • 

‘ The rocky region is possessed by the Accaways and Caribtfice, 
interspersJfed with small settlements of Macusi and Paramuna; 

It 2 
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but tiiese latter are principally found in the debatable land at the 
foot of the mountains, where they become the alternate victims 
both of tiiie coast tribes and the mountaineers. 

* Superstitions Indians acknowledge the existence of a 
superior divinity, the universal Creator; aud most tribes, also, be¬ 
lieve in a subservient power, whose particular province is the pro¬ 
tection of their nation. Amongst the Arawaaks, Aluberi is the 
supreme being, and Ivururumauny the god or {atrou of ths Ara- 
waak nation. 

* Woorecaddo and Emehsewaddo are the wives of Kururu- 
manny, one signifying a worker in darkness, and the other the 
couchy, or large red ant, that burrows in the earth ; together, they 
are typical of the creation of all things out of the earth in the 
dark. 

‘ The Caribisce and Accaways call their god Maconaima, also 
signifying one that works in the dark. Their idea of the creation 
is, that coeval with Maconaima was u large tree, and that having 
mounted this tree, with a stone axe he cut pieces of wood, which, 
by throwing into the river, became animated beings. The details 
of this tradition are nearly as absurd and obscene as the mythology 
of the Hindus; they are, however, sutliciently indicative of the 
acknowledgment of a supreme being. 'I’he Indians have, un¬ 
doubtedly, a religious principle among them ; but as they have 
no priesthood, and no form of woiship, it degenerates, as with all 
ignorant minds, into superstition and a belief in magic. 

* The evil spirit is believed to b’c the author of all the miseries 
that afflict humanity; every’idea of terror is attached to this power 
of darkness ; and the pe-i-man, who claims the power of exorcism, 
is regarded with the gi.latest consequent reverence and respect. All 
attempts, therefore, at conversion must be utterly futile, except 
the pe-i-man himself be made an interested party. In the present 
circumstances he derives all his power and. authority from the con¬ 
viction of his supernatural agency; and he moreover derives all 
his subsistence from the contributions levied bn the credulity of 
the ignorant. 

* Lamjumje .—There is no South American topic on which exists 
such general ignorance as the language of the Indian nations to the 
east of tlie Andes. 

‘ The Spanish fathers, far from possessing the zeal which led an 
English missionary to boast of his skill in tw'enty-seven ditl'ereiit 
negro ]a(^guages, do not appear to have taken the least trouble in 
teaching their doctrines in the native tdtigues of.thcir audience 

* [This, like all .such sweepinf^ censures, is not consistent with either truth nr 
justice. Grammars and vocabularies of several of the Soutli American lauRuages 
weretMiinpiled by Spanish and PortUf^uese missionaries, as may he seen on reference 
to ‘Adeliing’s Mithridates,’ ‘Humboldt'sTravels,' or ' Southey’s Brazil.'] 
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as an excuse for which, tlicy have joined in declaring that 
the language of the Indians is poor, deficient in compass, strength, 
or power of description; including in this denijncialiftn dial^ls 
and languages of the most opposite construction. Yet when 
M'e consider that the enormous number of ^ objec|s in eveiy 
branch of natural history within the tropics, constitute of 
themselves a most extensive vocabulary of nouns, and that 
thesef have all thtir peculiar and appropriate Indian titles, whereas, 
in hlurope, we have borrowed trom all languages, epithets thab* 
were w’anting for their description in our own, it is evident, that in 
this department of language, they cannot be accused of poverty of 
expression. 

* The Indians being such admirable naturalists, it is reasonable 
to suppose that tlie extent of power in their language in this 
particular should influence the other component parts; and jf 
we are in w'antof positive proof on the subject, we have, at least, 
every reason to believe it probable that the above circumstance, 
and the luxuriance of their climate, wonld rather, as in the east, 
make their language copious, figurative, and harmonious. 

* It is by no means unreasonable to suppose that the amazing 
difference and variety of languages and dialects is, in itself, indica¬ 
tive of variety and power in the individual tongues of each nation^ 
and we are particularly struck with the extraordinary (lissimilarity 
of the Mexican and Peruvian to the languages of Guiana and the 
eastern shores. 

* After all the theories that have been adopjed to account for the 
origin of the population of America, none have yet been founded 
upon that most natural of all bases—the analogy©! language. No 
one, on comparing the language of the Utiited States of America 
with that of England, could err for an instant in deducing the 
.source of their population; and it must be evident, ujron this 
principle, that in the absence of all tradition among the Indians, 
if we are indeed to seek a parent stock in the other hemisphere, the 
only approximation by which w'C can be directed is that of lan- 

* Peculiarities of local circumstances will act upon manners, 
habits, and even forms and features, causing many marked distinc¬ 
tions and variations from the original. In the deserts and immense 
plains of Asia, the Arab and Taitar are wandering-shepheuis, be¬ 
cause they have no means of subsistence but from their flocks, and 
the earth does not repay the labour of cultivation; bu^place the 
same Tartar in the foresti of Guiana, whore he has little pasturage, 
but plenty of game, and the soil is Iruitlul with little labour, he be¬ 
comes, from alteration of local circumstances, a hunter and partial 
cultivator. Still, though his habits are changed, his language re¬ 
mains ’unaltered through ages, and distinctly indicative of the 
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stock from whence he sprung, and the land from whence he 
emigrated ; and in this point of view the population of America 
pfesents s'oine peculiarities which render the supposition of a 
common origin quite inadmissible. 

‘ The Jiylians of the northern states speak different dialects from 
either Mexicans, Peruvians, or those of Guiana. They sleep 
squat on the ground, wrapt in skins ; they drink a beverage of 
fermented maize—they scalp and torture prisonei's—they puf their 
youth to a severe probation—and they have no slave-trade or tradi¬ 
tion of empire. 

‘ The Indians of Peru and Mexico have formed great mo¬ 
narchies ; their language differs in the greatest possible degree from 
those of all the other nations ; they have long known and worked the 
precious metals; and their almanacs and hieroglyphics are indica¬ 
tive of the superior abilities attendant on a state of society, com¬ 
pared to the insulated independence of mere hunters and fishermen. 
They have also a regular system of religion. 

* The Indians of Guiana, differing again from all these, have no 
propensities in common with any of them. 

‘ Their language evidently approximates more to the dialects of 
eastern Asia; they sleep in hammocks of uniform construction, 
though made of different materials ; they have never been collected 
into any thing like a sovereignty ; but they carry on the slave-trade 
extensively. 'J'heir general beverage is from the cassava (the 
piworry), and they have no form of religious worship. 

* These material ^discrepancies point out three distinct roots, 
without any reference to the almost unknown tribes of the south, 
the Patagonians. • 

* It undoubtedly rcifuires considerable time, industry, and per¬ 
severance, to becomf so well acquainted with unw'ritten lan¬ 
guages as to demonstrate their eligibilities or comparative excel¬ 
lencies. The following vocabularies aie not inserted with any pre¬ 
sumption of this kind, but fur the purpose of ascertaining by the 
comparison with the oriental languages of Kurope and Asia, 
whether we have suflicient grounds to suppose the Indians of 
Tatar origin, to which we are naturally inclined to accede, from 
the similarity of stature, colour, features, and particularly the 
direction of the eye-lids. 
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Vocabulary of Eighty-two Nouns and Numerals in the Four Indian Languages 

of British Guiana, 


Where the Accaway and CartbUce are exactly the aame, one li omittedi The rowels hare moatly 

the broad accent. 


English, Aramiak, Accaway, * Carihisce, S Warow, 

Man.Wadeely.Weenow...Neehooroo. 

Wuinnn.Hearoo.Ebuoetey.Wuurey.Teeda. 

Hay... .*,,,,Klauchy ..WeeuDfutuanob....Me1i.Nobuto. 

Girl.Headaar.a 7 . .Yeinooricuh.Yemooroh.Annebacka. 

Oldman.Habettoo.Tompuco . ..Edamoo. 

Old woman ..UaacaTay.Wabotorey.I’eepeh.Natvveet. 

Hrolher.Daloukey tcUey.Sayowa.•Seeiroh.Daheyey. 

Mislfr.HuyoodaaU.Y'eynuotey.Wahwab.Uaaknuey. 

ITiicIe.Dadayinchy.Yaaooh..... Yaawuoh.Dniitoo. 

.\iiiit.Haarcy.Waupoh. ..Uaakatey. 

Couain.Danuenchy.Buatomoh. ..Mesenga. 

Oraiidtatbcr. .Dadooknotcliy.Taumoh.Taanicoh.Nobo. 

GraiuUnatlicr.Oaiicoutiih.Peepeh. ..Naatn. 

(itandchild ..Daalekenchy.Eiipaarcy. . .Nuatoosenga. 


]. 

2 . 

. 1 . 

4. 

.'). 

6. 

7. 

5. 

9. 

10 . 

1 ). 

12 . 

13. 

U. 
l.'i. IIcull 


.Daa^cyc. 


JG Neck .... 


17. Eves. 

IS. Nose .... 

19. Mouth.., 

20. Hiiir. 

,,, Daaeousy. 

.. .Uaseery. 

. .Haleeruko. 

... Daliurra. 

21. Eiirs. 

., .Uiideehy. 

22. Anus .,.. 

.. ,I>.iudeiiaiua. 

23. 11.mils ... 

,., DaaciAibon. 

24. Fingers.. 

... 

2.3. Bones .. . 

.Daalinonah. 

2G. Skill. 

...Dniida . 

27. Flesh.... 

.. .DHseeroqiinw. 

2S. B.ick .... 

... Dahaborouh. 

29 Helly.... 

.. .Daudey bayou. 


.Eiipupo.Eiiboobiih.Miiqnair. 

.Yewasucurooey ... .Y'eiiaaally.Mahuubey. 

.Yeiionrno. ..Ma.imu. 

. Yenutarry. ..Mayhecaddy. 

.Euliotarry.Endarry.Muroho. 

~ .Mauhen. 

„.Maliobuko. 

.Yabourey.Miihuara. 

.Yeynarruo.Yeiiarry.Maamiihuo. 

.. .Yeynaroo-aceteircb, Venarry ateedeh ., .Mumulioo. 

....Mnoliu. 

... .Mahoro. 
....Matooinuh. 

.Vaubuuh.Riiguiiarry.Maahuh. 

.Yuuerobuo.Eiienboh.Moboonuh. 

30. Krcasl,.Daiiiiiascbou.Epopooruh.Epoburoh......MaameybOo. 

31 Thighs.DabuokeFBU.Eiipatouh.Eiipcctch.Miirolo. 

32. l.rga.Daduuiiuh.Euaairuh ...Eiiacedch.Mnahnli. 

3.1. Keel.iMacouly.Eubobuoruh.Pobooroh.Muuinoo, 

3t. Hlood.Ouurceaa.. Moocnooroh. ..Hotuh. 

3.'). File.Ikhe kee.Waatub...Ikkoonub. 

***’■ I.Awadoolcy.Pepcylpb...Ahaaka. 

.37. Water.Wunney-yabbo.Tooiiah.Tooniah...Ho. 

3H. Earth.Ororuo.Ectoh...Hotah. 

39. Sky.I }.Caubch..*.Nahaamootuh. 

40. How.Semuaru-haaba.Ooreybuh...%.Ataboroo. 

41. Arrow.Seinaura.Poolewah...Atahoo. 

42. Howstriiig .. .8. h.Teemy.I.abarey oniooteh,, .Ocreybnh amootch .A. Ahootuh. 

43 Il.immock... .Uuacnrali.Eubantcy...Hah. 

44. House.Hiiacheh.Yeowteh...Hanooko. 

4'i. Ciirial.Coriaal ...^.Coorlaala. Wayeybacka. 

4(5. Puddle.Nahaiiley.Abngocta...Iluaheh. 

47. Huck-pot.Duwadda.T’oirmayeng.Toomaany.HaWub. 

4«. Kiiilc. Eiiduiv.illu.Mareea . ..Danbo. 

-19. Hook.Bodeyhey.Kchweey.Kuhweh.Oaceebokny. 

fiO. Culabaah.Ewceduh.(^iiahey. ..Matalu. 

fil. (Hub .Mooasy.Kubodooroh.Pooduh.Dooseh. 

.32. Heads.Curaura .CBaouroh..«. Naascey. 

.33. Cloth.Caremarry.Tebooroh.Cumeesa.Heakaurali. 

.34. Sugar.Secaruco.Aaekara. » .Secarainutuh. 

.3.3. Salt.Pamuli.Waaeyu... . .,.Hani. 

•iG. Pepper.Haatchey.Pooeymuy..Foomeh.Hooka. 

.37. Gull.Arucabuusa.Arukuobsa.. .. ii 

fiH. Powder.Culbara.Culbara..Henehbwah. 

.39. Shot.Bala.Peeroto.Beerotoh.A. A|su. 

GO. Tobacco.Yeiify..Taamooy.Taamuh.Aoha. 

Gl. Sun....Hadalley.Weeyeyu,.. ..Yah. 

(52. Moon..Kaatchey.Noonoh .*. ...Waanchuh 

G3. Stara.Weewah.Eeremah ....,.Secreguh.Keorah. 

G4. Ilain.Wuuney.Konobo. Naabaa. 

(5.3. Wind.Aivadooley.Pepeytob.Beybeytuh.Ahaaka. 

6G, Thander |....AcooUla cally.Oonomani.. . ...Kahaa. * 
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English. 

Aratoaak. 

Aceawag. 

Carilnsee, 

Warow. 

<■7. LIghtnIuK. 

...Beylebeleero ..... 

. .Cabeyta. 

.. 91 •* 


<)3. Ill 1 a. 

.. .Ororoo-AyumuDtuh. Wooeybooey. 

.Wooboh .... 


69. Woods ... 







. .Toeboh. 



71. Sand ... 


. .Siiraiv.. A.. a. 





.. 'Pafthooh.A A 

.Paahuh. 




. .Tegetfnah. 



2_Twii .. 


* sAsagreh. . 





..Osoiwoh. 




.. R«p.y.hecch. 

.. Asagreyney. 



>— y\rt _ 

.. A ba«diiPttbbo. 

. .Tegiftieh aeh. a .. 




.. Aha tPRiamy. 

. AMcah darny. 


.Idohomatunat'ieserka 











9-i^NiW. 





10-^Ten .... 

..Beamadacabbo... 

..Yama*cawuh.... 

aassaiAta yo sa 



THE LORD'S PRAYER IN ARAIVAAK. 

KiiTiiTumann]'—haamary caleery oboraady—bachooty deweet bDoaaa—baynse parocnn, bayin ao pareeka 
—yahaboo ororoo adUko—mcheracbehbeyn dacotooniah—Ebehey nebeheduw wakayuny udomay—Mayera 
toonabah dayensey—Boboro laMit'/,—HedQuainey. 


• ‘ A grammatical analysis is impracticable from the present 
limited knowledge of the author; but it is presumed, from the 
construction of the substance of the Lord’s Prayer, as translated 
into Aravvaak, that that language, at least, has some claims to har¬ 
mony and expression. * 

VVitli the Arawaaks, a particular plaintive intonation is used in 
intfuiries after the health or welfare of those who are ill or unfortu¬ 
nate ; and the tone of expression is always suited to the circum¬ 
stance and situation of the party addressed. 

^ I’hough they have no hieroglyphics nor symbolic almanacs, 
like those described by Humboldt and Robeitson, yet they are 
not without considerable knowledge of astronomy. Every remark¬ 
able star or constellation has its Ihdian title; and they judge of 
the difference of seasons by the southing of particular stars. Their 
periods of planting and*" sowing are regulated by the age of the 
moon ; and in the lant’.-journies of the Accaways over the stony 
plains of the interior, they are guided by the position of the 
seven stars, when travelling by night, and by the heat of the stones 
in the day. 

' In reverting to the observations of Humboldt on the language 
of the Indians, w'e regret that the only language that has attracted 
his attention, the Tamanaca, or Cheyma, has led him to conclu¬ 
sions not applicable to the general structure of the languages of 
Guiana. 

* His account of the Caribisce, both as to maimers and 
language, is evidently not deduced from personal investigation 
and experit nee. It appears, however, frqni his inquiries, that the 
Tamanaque is not a primary language, but a composition of the 
Arawaak of Guiana with the language of the Incas, since, in the 
. Cheyma tongue, many terms are found, both of Arawaak and 
Peruvian derivation. The Tamanaque is evidently tlie language 
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of the border between the old Peruvian monarchies and the in¬ 
dependent tribes of the eastern shores. * 

'The Caribisce and its dialects is the first great Hinguagt*on 
this side the border, the Arawaak the second, and the Warow the 
third, all materially dilferiiig in their composition^ and never 
running into each other. 

' In the annexed vocabulary, the Accaway language is given as 
a s][f&cimen of t dialect of the Caribisce, and is a fair example of 
the deductions to be made from analogical comparison. Tlie 
Caribs call the Accaways a brother nation. 

‘ Without doubt, analogy of language furnishes the surest indi¬ 
cations of the origin or derivation of nations ; and, though Hum¬ 
boldt ventures to doubt this, yet the very anxiety he manifests in 
the comparison of the different dialects is a sufficient proof of the 
propriety of the supposition.’ , 


IV .—On the Hydrography of South America. ramphieis 
published at Buenos Ayres in 1631, and sent to the Royal 
Geographical Society. • 

The attention of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres is gradually 
being directed to the navigation of the Rio de la Plata and its 
tributaries; and two pamphlets on the subject have been pub¬ 
lished there within the last year. One is entitled ' Ensayo sobre 
la Topograpbia de los Rios Plata, Parana, JParaguay, Verinejo, y 
Pilcornayo, para servir de Memoria a su Navegacion,’ por H. C. 
Dweihagen; and professes to be published in* order to give inte¬ 
rest to suggestions previously offered by Hie author respecting tiie 
introduction of steam navigation on t]ie ii\er. 'I’he other, 
entitled, ' Informe del Comisionado de la Sociedad del Rio 
V ermejo d los Accionistos,’ por Hon Pablo Soria, is the report of 
an officer who had been commissioned to examine the Rio Ver¬ 
inejo along its vvhole extent, to his employers. 

Without entering into the particular purposes which these 
pamphlets are intended to serve, it may be interesting to notice 
the specific information which they contain, and to combine with 
it an outline of the more extended views of the. hydrography 
of South America, furnished by M. Humboldt a«id others. The 
conformation of that vast region is peculiarly favourable to an ex¬ 
tended inland navigation. The Andes skirt its vvesterij^ shore, and 
ascending to a great height, but descending as rapidly, leave 
between them and the eastern coast a vast extent of comparatively 
flat country, divided into the basins of the Orinoco, Amazon, and . 
Paraguay, none of them much elevated above the sea, iuid even 
the dividing ranges between them of very trifling altitude. Thus* 
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the Orinoco is navigable without difliculty for two hundred and 
sixty leagues, to the falls, or rather rapids, of Atures, where 
its tiieau height above the sea is, according to Humboldt, not more 
than three hundred and fifty feet ; and thence, after two short 
portages, foi^ above one hundred leagues more, to the point, near 
Esmeialda, where the celebrated bifurcation of this river takes 
place, and a portion of its waters descends, along the natural canal 
of Casiquiare, to join the Rio Negro and Auid;^on. On 'both 
bides, along its course, it receives many tributaries, of which three 
in particular, the Apure, Meta, and Guaviore, flowing from' the 
westward, have also long navigable courses. '^I'lie Amazon, again, 
is navigable to a little above Urarina, near the confluence of the 
Giiallagu, a distance of seven hundied and fifty leagues from its 
mouth, flowing uniformly along this whole extent, in a direction 
from west to east, and receiving many tributaries on both 
sides. J^y the Napo, Putumayo, and Japura, it is connected 
with the higher districts of Columbia; its own upper na¬ 
vigation, which is uninterrupted above Santiago, connects it 
W'ith Upper Peru; ami the Cruallaga and Ucayalo descend to it 
from the south-west, along the eastern face of the Andes, from 
distances, as it is said, of from three to five hundred leagues. By 
the Rio Negro, as already noticed, its waters communicate with 
those of the basin of the Orinoco ; the Rio Branco ascends from 
this, also, to within a short and neai ly level distance (traversed by Mr. 
Waterton), of the sources of the rivers J'lssequibo and Demerara ; 
and its southern tnbptarics, rising in the Campos Pareceis (the 
mean level of which, west of Villa Boa, and in about 16 " south la¬ 
titude, where the waters divide, is not, probably, above two thou¬ 
sand live hundred feet),‘approach so closely to the sources of the 
Paraguay and its feeders, that near Villa-bella, in Mata-grosso, 
only a short portage of three miles divides tlie course of the Agua- 
pehy, fulling into the Jaurii and J’araguay, from that of the 
Guapore, joining the Madeira and Amazon. And, lastly, the 
Paraguay itself is navigable through nineteen degrees of latitude, 
from the confluence of the Jauru in l6" 20'south, to its mouth, 
near Buenos Ayres, in 35“ south; and receives also many tributa¬ 
ries along its course, of which four only need be cited,—the Pa¬ 
rana and Uruguay, fiom the eastward, rivers each nearly equal to 
the main trunk in volume and importance; and from the westward 
the Pilconiayo, said to be navigable, with very little interruption, 
as far as Cj|^uquisaca, and the Vermejo, in which Don Pablo Soria 
found three fathoms (varas) as high as the junction of the Rio 
Grande, and learnt that large boats ascended beyond as far as 
as Tarija. 

From these facts, then, it appears that, with the exception of 
one short portage of three miles, water flows, and is for the most 
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part navigable, between Buenos Ayres, in 35° south latitude, to the 
mouth of the Orinoco, in nearly 9” north. The distance across tlic 
continent from east to west, through which the same convenience 
exists, varies greatly in different lines ; but in the basin of the 
Orinoco it is not under four hundred leagues ; in that of tUe 
Amazon it is nearly one thousand ; and in that of the Paraguay 
it varies probably from two to five hundred. And it is thus 
remarked by Humboldt, that the great elevation of a part of 
South America is not a more striking feature in it than thfe 
uniform low level of so large a portion, that a rise in the Atlantic, 
of little more than one thousatid feet, would submerge consider¬ 
ably above half of the whole continent. 

That all the intei’ior provinces of South America would be pro¬ 
digiously benefited by advantage being taken of ihese facilities for 
iiitercoinmunication, cannot admit of doubt; but the districts 
which, as at present the most secluded, would be most strikingly 
improved by it, arc those of Moxos, Cliiquitos, and Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra, in the new state of Bolivia, respecting which the follow¬ 
ing statements are made in one of the Buenos Ayres pamphlets. 
'J’liey contain about foity-lhrec thousand square leagues of terri¬ 
tory ; and produce sugar, rice, coffee, indigo, cocoa, cotton ^hat 
of Moxos being peculiarly fine), grain, bark and many other 
valuable drugs, dye-woods, tt*bacco, canes, numerous kinds of the 
finest woods, hides, tallow, &c. ; all which articles are at present 
unavailable on account of their bulk, which makes it impossible to 
transport them by the means yet known in the country. And the 
only sea-port with which they have any communication is L.aniar 
(Cobija), on the Pacific, although the junctioti of the Janru with 
the Paraguay (where the latter becomes Tiavigable) is only seventy 
leagues from Santa Anna, the capital of«Chiquitos, one hundred 
from Santa Cruz do la Sierra, and seventy-three from Villa-bella, 
in Mata-grosso * 


* Thf* Kl)ove analysis would be more distinct with a map ; but on a small scale 
this would lie almost unintclligiblp; and, besides, there are not yet sufficient mote- 
rials for constructing a map of South America, jirufessedly hydrographic, with any 
pi'etensiniis to minute accuracy. Tliose who desire to study the subject in detail, 
may consult Humboldt's hhiuinoctial Travels, vols. iv., v., and vi., the Corografia 
llrasilica, i., 2!W, Mawe's Marailon, Ac.; referring to a new map of South America, 
now publishing by Air. J. Arrowsmith, in wliicli the rivers, so far as known, are 
laid down with great distinctness, and nearly all the requisite names are inserted. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, &c. 


I .—Notices of the Natural Productions and Agriculture of Cash¬ 
mere. Froril the Manuscript Papers of the late Mr. William 
Moorcroft. • 

Or bread corn, Cashmere produces wheat, barley, buck-wheat, 
millet, maize, pulse, amaranthus, and rice ; but the latter being 
raised in great quantity may be considered as the staple. 

Turnips, spinach, loose-leaved cabbages, lettuces of the same 
desci'iption, and other common vegetables, raised partly in the 
usual way, and partly by the ingenious, yet simple contrivances^of 
platforms floating on lakes, with the fruits of the forest or deserted 
garden, as apricots, peaches, plums, cherries, apples, pears 
and grapes,' along with the Singhara, or prickly water-mit,* 
constitute the principal support of the very numerous population 
of the lower classes, who unfortunately have little means of 
indulging in bread corn. • 

Sheep are plentiful in Cashmere, the fat being particularly 
white, the meat dark-coloured, well-flavoured, and might be 
sold very cheaply were it not for the tax laid upon butchers, 
and upon the mutton which is brought in for sale. 

Cashmere has been formerly one immense lake, the subsidence 
of the waters of which is distinctly*detined Cy horizontal lines on 
the face of the mountain. The nature of thebcomposition of the 
highest and primitive mountains whioli form the great outer 
belt of Cashmere, is not thoroughly knovj^ii to me; but the rocks 
of the interior line are of secondary forni^ion, and consist, to a great 
extent, w'holly of indurated clay. The bottom of the basin is 
covered with a deep coat of alluvial clay, which, in its progress 
towards the surTace, is mixed with vegetable earth ; and the latter, 
under very slight labour, breaks down into a rich and most pro¬ 
ductive mould, which, when neglected after having been cul¬ 
tivated, throws up a thickly matted sod of florin or doob grass, 
little mixed with rank herbage, except in the immediate vicinity of 
unreclaimed forests. , 

M.iny thousands of acres skirting the foot of the hills are 
covered with apple and pear trees, and vines in full bearing, but 
without owners. • ® 

No copper-mine is worked in* Cashmere; but it is said that the 

* The dhul or lake of Oolier yields ailnually from ninety-six to a hundred and • 
twenty-eight thousand ass loads of this nut, of which Banjeet Singh's sh^e, with¬ 
out anf expense, realizes a lac of rupees. 
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existence of this metal is known to several individuals^ although 
kept secret, lest it should become to the government an additional 
soiree of pnofitable oppression. Copper is now imported princi¬ 
pally by the way of Labour, partly of British and partly of 
Russian origin, and necessarily dear. The mountains of Moox 
Tagil yield r copper ore under the form of a carbonate of mala¬ 
chite, which has given fifty per cent, of pure metal. But as no 
coal has been discovered, and there is but little wmd, small por¬ 
tions of this ore are carried off by travellers merely as curiosities. 

There are, at present, no lead-mines either worked in Cashmere; 
and as there is little demand for this metal, it is scarce and dear. 
However, there are rich veins in situations in Ladakh, where, 
contrary to the general character of this country, fuel abounds. 

Iron is found in Cashmere in considerable quantity, but it 
is said to be somewhat red and short, qualities of which it might 
be readily divested, were it required for work in which they would 
be inconvenient. It is stated that iron for gun-barrels is imported 
from Bagrneer, or Bajoura, a circumstance of which I am not 
fully convinced, as one of my informants had an interest in 
enhancing the value of iron ; and he was contradicted by the testi¬ 
mony of others. At present the Cashmerees are unacquainted 
with the art of making any other castings of this metal than small 
shot in a slovenly manner for fowling-pieces; but, with suitable 
instructions, they would speedily learn to make iron shot for 
ordnance, as they are extremely ingenious imitators. 

The forge.s of the gunsmiths are constructed in a manner which 
economises fuel, defehds the w'ork from cold air better than those 
commonly employed in Britain, and thus saves the metal in a 
greater degree from seeling; whilst the manipulations adopted 
for purifying and toughening the iron are, probably, not excelled 
in any country. The forests of Cashmeer abound with walnut, 
the oriental plane, and with other kinds of wood, well suited for 
gun-stocks. 'The walnut is of a much more open grain iji its im- 
cultivated state than that of Britain ; but by cultivation, and by an 
ingenious mode of treatment practised during its grow'th, its wood 
is rendered suitable for this application. 

Although Guihdokh and the neighbourhood of the Yarkund 
might furnish abundance of agate, flints are imported from llin- 
dostan only, and principally the blunted flints of the British 
Sepahees. And though the Cashmeree workmen have not made a 
great proficiency in the art of reducing them into a very regular 
form, yet tVey are capable of bringing them into a shape, which 
with the aid of stiff springs, and a long range of the cock in the 
locks now manufactured in this city and in Labour, is not ill 
adapted to its object. 

Sulphur is now imported into Cashmere from the Punjab, and 
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is of high price. Charcoal is obtained at a very easy rate*; and the 
foundations and other remains of ruined buildings are numerous 
enough to supply a sufliciency of saltpetre for gunpowder. It^the 
manufacture of this^ however, when 1 was at Labour, the Sikhs 
displayed no great skill ; but the process is since, 1 believe, im¬ 
proved. • i 

In Cashmere several varieties of timber may be met with fitting 
for gun-carriagifs, and the*carpenters are adepts in the employment 
of the adze and chisel, though little skilled in the use of the savv, 
auger, or plane. 

Through the limited scope for the employment of human 
labour in agriculture and the arts, iirjiroportion to the population 
of Cashmere, many of the lower classes are driven to compete 
with quadrupeds in carrying burdens ; and hence, as well as from 
the internal navigation, the breed of horses in this country has 
greatly fallen off both in numbers and quality. * 

Of the Management of Ihe.^ in Cashmere .—Every farmer in 
Cashmere has several bee-hives in his house, and in some houses 
I have counted as many as ten. 

A provision is made for these in building the house, by leaving 
appropriate cavities in the walls, which somewhat differ in size, 
but agree in their general form, each being cylindrical, and extend¬ 
ing quite through the wall. The tube thus formed is lined by a 
plastering of clay mortar, about an inch in thickness, and the 
mortar is worked up with the chaff or husk of rice, or with the 
down of thistles, which latter is employed also for clay mortar in 
general, being the first application of this sifbstance to the use of 
mail which 1 have yet witnessed. The dimensions of a hive are, 
on an average, about fourteen inches in djameter, and when closed 
at both ends about twenty or twenty-two inches in length. That 
end of the cylinder nearest the apartmdfit is closed by a round 
platter of red pottery ware, a little convex in the middle, but with 
the edges made flush with the wall by a luting of clay mortar j and 
the other extremity is shut by a similar dish, having a circular hole 
about a third of an inch in diameter in its centre. 

It docs not appear that there is any particular rule for the 
height of these hives from the ground, as they are sometimes con¬ 
fined to the walls of the low'er or basement story, generally appro¬ 
priated to cattle ill the farm-houses of Cashmere; at others are 
inserted into those of the first floor, and are frequently seen in both 
situations in the same house, as w'ell as in the walls of its out¬ 
buildings. So little difl'erence exists betw'ixt the pract|ces ordina¬ 
rily pursued in Cashmere dnd in Europe, in respect to hiving new 
swarms, as not to call for iiofic^; but that adopted here for pre¬ 
serving the old swarm when the honey is taken, well deserves * 
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imitation by other bee farnierii. Although the season for taking 
the honey had passed when 1 visited Cashmere in the beginning of 
N(p^emberp the cottagers indulged my M'ish of seeing the process 
by which this was ejected, with little injury to the bees, and with 
perfect safety to the individuals concerned in its management, and 
which was a? follows :— * 

Having in readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw, and a small quan¬ 
tity of burning charcoal in an earthen dish, th^ master of the 
house, with a few strokes of the point of a sickle, disengaged the 
inner platter of the lube, bringing into view the combs suspended 
from the roof of the hive, and almost wholly covered with bees, 
none of which, however, otFered to resent the aggression, or 
to enter the room. Having placed the straw upon the cliarcoal, 
and holding the dish clo<e to the mouth of the hive, he blew the 
smoke strongly against the combs, but removed the straw the in¬ 
stant it took fire, to prevent it burning the bees, and quenched the 
flame before he employed it again. Almost stifled by tiic smoke, 
the bees hurried through the outer door with such rapidity that the 
hive was cleared of its inhabitants within a few minutes; when the 
farmer, introducing the sickle, cut down the combs nearest to him, 
which were received into a dish previously slidden underneath 
them, and left undisturbed about one-third of the combs which 
were almost close to the outer door. He then replaced the inner 
platter, and brushing off hastily a few bees which clung to the 
combs, though apparently in a state of stupefaction, threw them 
out of the house. Observing many other bees lying motionless on 
the floor of the hive, 4 inquired whether they were dead or only 
stupiiied, and was answered that they would recover; however, I 
was not wholly satisfle^ that this recovery would take place: 
preparations for continuing my journey at a very early hour on the 
following morning having unluckily prevented my examining the 
spot where they had been thrown, until poultry had for some time 
been feeding near it. 

The expelled bees returned as soon as the cavity was freed from 
smoke without stinging a single individual; and the w'hole busi¬ 
ness was completed within ten minutes, without, as was asserted, 
any perceptible loss. Tlie honey was light-coloured, and of a taste 
as pure and sw'ect as that of Narbonne. It possessed less of the 
cloying quality generally attending this substance than any other 1 
recollect to iiavd met with; and I could not learn that the farmers 
had any suspicion of its ever being intoxicating or poisonous, as is 
the case occasionally with that made by ithe Bhoura (apis iriita- 
biiis), or large wild-bee in the northern mountains of Gurwhal, 
from feeding, as it is reported, on the flower of the monkshood. 1 
<■ was directed more particularly to inquiry upon this subject by 
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having observed this plant in flower in the valley of Runga, a few 
miles to the eastward of the bee district, and think it probable tha*l 
it extends to these mountains. * * 

The peasantry of Cashmere are unacquainted with the employ¬ 
ment of honey as the basis of a fermepted liquor, but eat it raw or 
mixed with articles of common food, whilst the most Vi4althy sub¬ 
stitute it for sugar in preserving fruits. It is customary to take the 
hive (Wery year, tnd the end of September or beginning of October 
is found the best season for this operation; a little time still* 
remaining for the bees to add to the portion left for their support 
during five mouths. This amounts to about one-third of the 
whole produce, and would appear to suffice, as swarms seldom die, 
and the Cashmerecs substitute no other article for food. It 
is stated that an old swarm yields more honey than a young one, 
and that families seldom die except of old age. 1 was informed 
that it was no uncommon circumstance to preserve the same com¬ 
munity for ten and even for fifteen years, and some instances were 
quoted of a family having been retained for twenty years; but this 
was held to be of very rare occurrence. In consequence of the 
bees being thus literally domesticated, they acquire a mildness of 
comUict far more decided than those of Europe; audit is possible 
that the confidence thus gained, subduing their natural irascibility, 
may generate an increase of industry, or, at least, an increase of 
[uoduce in relation to the number and size of the individuals 
of each community. It is also clear that the situation of the hive 
keeps many of the natural enemies of the bees^at a distance. 

The bee of Cashmere is a little smaller than that of Europe, 
though a little larger than the domesticated bee of Kumaoou and 
of Gurwhal. • 

'J’he llhoura, the rock-bee of Gurwha^ or the bee of the 
southern mountains, is, on the other hand, greatly larger than the 
domesticated bee of Europe, and great’y exceeds it also in the 
number of individuals in each community, and in the size and 
weight of its combi. But its honey is sometimes contaminated 
by an intoxicating quality, and the temper of the insect is so 
irritable as to be brought into a dangerous activity by a slight 
show of aggression. The former quality is suspected, upon pro¬ 
bable grounds, to be caused by the secretion of the aconite eaten 
by this bee ; and its irritability of disposition to be owing partly to 
the exposed situation of the combs suspended from the lower 
surface of a ledge of rock, and partly to the occasional attempts 
of bears to carry them off.* Both these detractions from |he merit 
of this bee are merely the result of localities ; and, under due pre¬ 
cautions, it is presumed that its irasqibility might be so far subdued 
us to render it just as safe an inhabitant of a wall hive as^ the 
smaller v!iriety of bee. In a portion of the Punjab, near the hills. 
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this bee is also met with; and I have seen the under surface of 
fi»e principal branches of a large Peepul tree studded with so 
nfany col6uies, individually of such great strength, as to deter the 
neighbouring peasantry from attempting to deprive them of their 
Stores, notwithstanding it wa,s conjectured that there were several 
hundred-weight of combs on the tree. The largest of these 
assemblages of combs, the probable accumulation of several 
seasons, was of such a size as I think it not pruCicnt to cite*; but 
from the specimens I have seen of the produce of this bee 1 con¬ 
ceive their domestication, if introduced into Europe, would prove 
a most valuable acquisition to this branch of farming, although I 
must confess myself unable to devise any safe and easy plan for 
transporting such a colony. 

Of the Floating Gardens of Cashmere. —The city of Cashmere 
is situated in the midst of numerous lakes, connected with each 
other, and w'ith the river Vedusta, by canals, separated by narrow 
lines and insulated plots of ground; in some localities so far 
raised above the water-line as to be out of danger of submersion 
on any rise of the water; but the greater portion lying so low as 
to be subject to be drowned, in considerable inundations, which are 
not uncommon, and, indeed, become annually more frequent, 
through the neglect of the government in not checking the ac¬ 
cumulating growth of weeds and mud, which diminish the depth 
of the lakes, and consequently increase their surface. 

These circumstances have suggested an expedient by which 
certain vegetables %re cultivated in safety, and so that they derive 
as much moisture as may Le beneficial to them without being 
exposed to the risk of being destroyed. This is effected through 
the medium of a floating support, of which the buoyancy and 
flexibility prevent thctplants sinking into the mass, or being par¬ 
tially covered with it. Various aquatic plants spring from the 
bottom of the lakes, as water-lilies, conferva:, sedges, reeds, &c. ; 
and as the boats which traverse these waters take generally the 
shortest lines they can pursue to the place of their destination, 
the lakes are in some parts cut, as it were, into avenues separated 
by beds of sedges and reeds. In thes9places, then, the farmer esta¬ 
blishes his cucumber and melon-floats, by cutting off the roots of 
the aquatic plants just mentioned about two feet under the water, 
so that they completely lose all connexion with the bottom of the 
lake, but 'retain their former situation in respect to each otlier. 
When tlvus detached from the soil they are prei^sed into somewhat 
closer cCjUact, and formed into beds of^about two yards* breadth, 
and of an indefinite lengthy. The heads of the sedges, reeds, and 
other plants of the float are next cut off and laid upon its surface, 
and‘Covered with a thin coat of mud, which, at first interrupted in 
its descent, gradually sinks into the mass of matted rodts. The 
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bed floats, but is kept in its place by a stake of willow driven 
through it at each end, which admits of its rising and falling in 
accommodation to the rise and fall of the water. By means qf a 
long pole thrust amongst the reeds at the bottom of the lake from 
the side of a boat, and turned round several times in the same 
direction, a quantity of confervas and of other plants ^re torn oft* 
fi om the bottom and carried in the boat to the platform, where the 
wecd^ are twisted into conical mounds about two feet in diameter 
at their base, and of the same height, terminating at the top in ^ 
hollow, which is tilled with fresh soft mud drawn from the bottom 
of the lake, to which sometimes wood-ashes are added, though 
much more frequently omitted. The farmer has in preparation a 
number of cucumber and melon plants, which have been raised 
under mats, and of these, when they have four leaves, he places 
three plants in the basin of every cone or mound, of which a double 
row runs along the edge of every bed at about two feet distance 
from each other. No further care is necessary except that of 
collecting the fruit; and the expense of preparing the platforms 
aud cones is confiued to the value of the labour, which altogether is 
trifling, as the work is very soon done. Perhaps a more economical 
method of raising cucumbers cannot be devised; and though the 
narrow beds arc ordinarily almost in contact by their sides, yet, 
from their flexible nature, they are so easily separable that a small 
boat may be readily pushed betwixt the lines without injuring their 
structure j and, for the most part, they will bear a man’s w'eight, 
though generally the fruit is picked oft* from the boat. I traversed 
a tract of about fifty acres of these floating gardens in cucumbers 
and melons, aud saw not above half a dozen unhealthy plants; nor 
have 1 seen, in the cucumber and melon grounds, in the vicinity 
of very populous cities in Kurope or in Asia, so large an expanse 
of plant in a state equally healthy, though^ it must be observed, 
running into somewhat too great luxuriance of growth. 

It is presumed that the onion may be raised largely also in this 
manner, from tho fact of ni;y having met with a variety in Ladakh 
growing in swamps, and w'hich, from its habit and from the colour 
of its flower, 1 have named the golden-headed swamp onion, of 
which some seeds are now transmitted. And perhaps water- 
culture may be found susceptible of being extended to many other 
plants besides these. The traveller wiio finds the water-melon of 
vast size buried in the hot and dry sand of the desett ^ould not be 
readily tempted to conclude that it could be raised in nearly 
equal luxuriance bf grov*th in the cool and humid atmosphere of 
a floating garden. Yet the fact points out an accooimodating 
power in the constitution of ftiis plant, which may be as largely 
found in others where at present it has not been supposed to 
reside.* And the subject is of extreme importance, the wat6r sur- 

s 2 
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face of our islands having never been suitably called upon to con- 
tfibute its share of produce to the maipteiiance of our po¬ 
pulation*.. 

On one of my visits to these floating gardens I observed that 
the stems of many plants had been newly earthed up with a few 
handfuls of black mud brought from the bottom of the lake. The 
general depth of the floating beds, or mass of reeds and of earth 
taken together, was about two feet, and some «f the beds.w'ere 
.pbout seven feet broad. The general arrangement was a line of 
cucumber cones bordering each edge, and one of water or of musk- 
melon along the middle. The melon plants were peculiarly strong, 
and their cones were wound round with a fresh addition of con- 
fervae and of other weeds, so as to give to each about five feet in 
diameter. The season lasts for three months and a half, beginning 
in June. The fruit is seldom or never pulled in the small or girkin 
state, and difiPers in weight, when of a proper age for the market, 
from about eight or ten ounces to a pound and quarter, or 

* If, in Asia, the traveller visit certain bathing places held as holy, and in which 
the fish are respected and fed, he will judge more correctly, even by the eye, than 
can tlie most experienced angler in Europe of the general difference in the condition 
of fish produced by a suitable allowance of food daily. And if he have the good 
fortune to possess a little interest with the officiating priest, through suitalile 
man^ement he may^ enjoy a proof, still more convincing, of the superiority in 
quality of those steadily and plentifully fed over those depending for support on an 
interrupted and incidental supply,—a superiority just as marked as that possessed 
by the white Dorking fowl, or by the Poularde de Caux, or of Boyeux, over the ill- 
fed barn-door fowl of their respective vicinities. 

I have, in another place, noticed the Singhara or water-nut of the Ooller lake, 
of which the proportion wfaich falls tu the Renter of Cashmere yields above a lac of 
rupees a year. That the water-nut would flourish equally well in the lakes and 
ponds of Europe, by analogy with the climate of Cashmere, I entertain not the 
smallest doubt; but haying a suspicion—^though only a suspicion—of tliis nut being 
somewhat connected with the derangement in the alimentary canal so common iu 
Cashmere, I dwell less upon,i^t than its profitableness invites me to do, although it 
is possiiile that I may have taken up the idea too hastily. As a food for hogs, tlie 
Singharamay be very valuable; it is most largely productive, and gives considerable 
occupation to fishermen, who for some months are wholly employed in bringing it up 
from the bottom by nets somewhat similar to the landing net used for the taking 
fish out of stews. Some of the nuts are forwarded for trial, &nd nothing further is 
required than to throw them into the water. The decaying colour of the leaves 
indicates the ripeness of the nut, and the extiacting them lasts from eight to nine 
months. But its long and sharp prickles prevent its being eaten, even bv the hog, 
before the kernel be divested of its hard skin or sfic/l. 

The leaves of all the varieties of the Nymplima lotus, or great water-lily, have 
thick fleshy stems pierced iu their whole length by cylindrical tubes containing a 
small portion of mvcilage. In the antumn, after the plate of the leaf has begun to 
decay, the sten^has acquired its full maturity, and, being boiled till tender, con¬ 
stitutes a wholesome, nutritious, and, I had almost said, palatable article of food. 

It may bejaid that water-nuts and lotus-stalk are likely M prove but a limited 
resource; bi^ in answer it may be remarked, that about thirty thousand indivi¬ 
duals are hefo almost wholly supported j^y the former for five months out of 
twelve, and about five thousand pinions live upon the lotus-stalk for nearly eight 
months m the city alone. The qiiantit]/'of food capable of being raised from an 
acre of^ water thickly planted with the Nymphsea nebumbo, and with the water- 
nut, amounts to some tons. « 
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a pound and half. From the first setting of the fruit to the tiuke 
of pulling, seven or eight days are the ordinary period.* Havj^g 
been much acquainted with the unwillingness of the farmers 
of the cast to make a true report of the produce of their farms, 1 
employed a servant of mine, whcf lived amongst rfhe water- 
gardeners, to obtain an accurate account of the yield of a cone. 
He stated, that^n answer to his inquiries, the gardeners acknow¬ 
ledged that thirty fulhsized fruit from each plant, or from ninety to, 
a hundred from each cone, were the average crop in the season. 
In the early part cucumbers of full size sell at the rate of about 
three for a piece of coin of the value of a halfpenny; but as 
the weather becomes hotter, and the plants get into full bearing, 
ten, fifteen, and even twenty, are purchased for this price. It is 
calculated that every cone yields a money return of about eighteen- 
pence, or each plant abont six tunga of two pice each. Allow¬ 
ing sixpence for labour of every description, and including also the 
tax, the clear profit is a shilling for every two square yards. The 
yield of the melon and the water-melon is numerically less; but 
the return of profit is at least equal, in consequence of the fruit 
being sold at from a halfpenny to twopence each. The seed of 
the melon is brought annually from Baltistan, or Little Tibut, and 
the first year yields fruit of from four to nine and ten pounds each in 
weight; but if the seed of this melon be resown, the produce of 
the second year exceeds not from two to three pounds. On 
a more minute inquiry it would seem that the melons are sweet 
and well-flavoured, whilst the wateirmelons are of the common 
quality of this fruit. Unless when eaten to great excess, the 
melon produces not any derangement in the intestines, but other¬ 
wise sometimes causes purging. It is remarked that healthy 
j)cople who live upon this fruit almost wh<flly during the season, 
become speedily fut; and the same effect is reported in regard to 
horses fed upon this fruit at Bokhara. Although water-mint 
grows spontaneouidy upon the floats, and the return is so profitable 
in cucumbers, no other vegetables are raised upon the spaces 
betwixt the cones. In fact, however, there are so few esculent 
vegetables in this country, that this apparent neglect affords no 
matter for surprise. Pennyroyal, cresses, and other useful vege¬ 
tables, might certainly be raised upon them; and from what 
I have seei of the aquatic habits of lucerne, I am led to think that 
this plant would also flourish, and its long tap-root speedily tend 
to consolidate th» crust.. Thefts of whole floats are sometimes 
committed by persons joining in two or three boats to^w them 
off* to distant parts of the lake in*the night, and the property thus 
stolen is difficult to be identified. * To prevent this depredation, 
and also^night robbery of the cones, two persons generally sletp in 
a boat, which is pushed under the shelter of a roof of mats that is 
permanent during the season. The floating gardens ar# generally 
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cut oflF from the body of the lake by a belt of floating reeds, which 
al|p answer, in some degree, the purpose of defending the 
cones against the eflects of winds. The boatways through this 
fence are closed by twisted withes of willow twigs, which, pass¬ 
ing through the ends of the beds, join them so accurately as to 
prevent the union being recognized, except by persons acquainted 
with the fence. Altogether this variety of farming is highly pro- 
^fltable, and ought to be adopted in Europe as a great resource for 
raising food for man. 


There are four varieties of walnuts in Cashmere, called khanuk 
doonoo, which is wild ;—W'antoo, dooiioo, and kaghzec, which arc 
cultivated. The khanuk doonoo, or forest walnut, is diniimilive, 
with a very thick hard shell, and small proportion of kernel so 
firmly engaged in narrow compartments with strong partitions as 
not to be worth the trouble of extricating. The nut of Wanloo is 
a little larger, but the shell cannot be broken except by a sharp 
blow from a stone or a hammer, nor can the kernel be got out 
except with difficulty. The nut of the doonoo is somewhat 
larger still, its shell thick, but in a less degree, and the kernel, 
large and good, is readily extracted. The kaghzec is so called 
from its shell being almost as thin as paper, though this, taken 
literally, in respect to the common paper of Cashmere, is some¬ 
what an exaggeration. However, it admits of being broken by 
the pressure of the hand, is the largest of the whole, and its 
kernel is also large and easily removable. 

It is not known whether the wantoo and doonoo W'ere ori¬ 
ginally distinct varieties, and have acquired their character 
from cultivation; bu^, it is reported that the knghzee owes its 
superiority to having been engrafted; the practice of engraft¬ 
ing being, however, at present generally discontinued, from a 
knowledge of this variety being reproduced from the seed alone, 
without degenerating. The nuts steeped in water for eight days 
are planted in the beginning of March, and the shoot makes its 
appearance on the surface of the soil, generally about forty days 
afterwards. If the proprietor thinks proper to engraft the trees, 
this process is performed when the plant is five years old, by the 
method callccl, if 1 am not mistaken, stock-grafting. I'hc head 
being cut off horizontally to a convenient height, is partially slit or 
opened in its circumference, and three or four scions are intro¬ 
duced in^3 distinct slits, and retained fn'mly w'ithout the aid of any 
binding. ' But clay mortar, worked up w'ith rice husks, is put 
round it, and kept from being y/vashed away by being enveloped in 
broagl slips of birch bark. 

In Cashmere the walnut-tree begins to fruit ordinarily when 
seven years old, but two or three years more elapse before it is in 
full bearing. This is conceived to be the case when, in a single 
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tree, the average annual number of nuts brought t^'maturity 
amounts to about twenty-five thousand. It lias been observed 
here^ that after a few seasons of full bearing, walnut-trfes fall^ofF 
in producing fruit, and run with great luxuriance to leaf and 
branch, to which condition the Cashmerees apply the appellation of 
mmf, and to remedy it cut over the top branches, bringing the tree 
to the state of a pollard. During the year following, shoots and 
leaves alone ar^produced, which are succeeded by a crop of fruit 
in that ensuing, so abundant as to compensate for the absence 
nuts in the preceding year; and, in a few years, when the yield 
becomes less considerable, this process is repeated, and always 
with like success. The cut ends of the branches swell into knots 
or knobs, which arc somewhat unsightly, and of which the struc¬ 
ture has not been accurately examined. 

Cashmere is, probably, indebted to incidental observation, rather 
than to previous reasoning, for the introduction of this useftil 
practice, for its success has not induced the adoption of the same 
process in regard to other fruit trees. The hazel, as far as it has 
fallen under my observation, is here so luxuriant in the production 
of arborage (leaf and branch), that it rarely brings to perfection its 
nuts, scarcely of the size of peas, hidden within the long husks of 
large clusters ; nor has any attempt been made, as in the walnut, 
to improve their quality by grafting or pruning. The vine scales 
the summit of the poplar and is never restrained by pruning, 
though compared with it, those of Europe, either on trellis or on 
the wall, sink into insignificance. 

The w'alnuts which fail green fusaish the material for a colour of 
the same tint, which, however, is not permanent; but the husks of 
the ripe fruit are sold to the dyers for tlje basis of a fixed black. 
When ripe, the fruit of the w'antoo walnut is retailed in the city, for 
eating, at the rate of a hundred for two pJfce, or about one penny ; 
the nuts of the doonoo, in the same number, for three pice, and of 
kaghzca for four pice, or twopence. The country people break 
the W'alnuts at home, and curry the kernel alone to the market, 
where it is sold to oil-pressers, at the average rate of seven rupees 
per khurw’ar, or ass-load. The khurwar W'eiglis sixteen twink. 
About twelve thousand ass-loads of walnut kernels are annually 
appropriated to the oil press in Cashmere, producing, in the gross 
return of oil and of oil cakes, 1-13,000 rupees, independently of the 
nuts eaten by man. Walnut-oil is preferred to Itnseed-oil for all 
the uses to which the latter is applied; and in Cashmere, as^ on 
the continent of Europe, is employed in cookery, apd also for 
burning in lamps, neither much clogging the w'ick^ nor giving 
much smoke. It is, however, inferior both for cooking and for 
burning to the oil of til* (sesamum). Waliiut-oil is exported to • 

* Tins oil possesses siicii qiialides as fairly entitle it to iiitroduction into Europe; 
and, if divested of its mucilage, it migiit perhaps compete svith oil of olives, at least* 
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Tibutj and brings a considerable profit. It is somewhat extraor¬ 
dinary, that a tree which furnishes timber durable and handsome, 
and a nut which yields a valuable oil, should not be more cultivated 
in Britain. Recording to ancient custom, in Cashmere, the crop of 
nuts was equally divided between the government and the owners of 
the tree; but, at present, the fbrmer takes three-fourths, leaving but 
one-fourth to remunerate the farmer. Yet, under this oppression, 
the cultivation of the walnut is extensive, and Catihmere, in.pro¬ 
portion to its surface, produces a much larger quantity of nuts than 
any portion of Europe. The horse-chesnut is wild in the forests, 
and has not been reclaimed, but its fruit is said to be largely used 
in Chumba for feeding hogs. 

Rice of many varieties is raised in Cashmere, and the similarity 
of the climate of this country to that of Britain encourages a hope 
that it would succeed with us also were the seed-grain cuqduyed 
bfought from this province. In Cashmere the year is divided 
into summer and winter seasons of nearly equal duration, the 
former, however, being in general somewhat the longest. In 1822 
snow began to fall about the middle of December, and the ground 
was not clear of it in the central part of the province till the end of 
March. It remained a yard thick in the gorge-like extremities of 
thc^rontier valleys until the middle of April; and lies in deep beds 
for the whole of the year on some of the crests of the mountain- 
wall which girdles the province. The quantity which falls 
annually is so great that its weight, resting on the wild apple-trees 
for some months, bends their boughs downwards into an acute 
angle with their trunks, giving.them an afhnity of appeai ance to 
the cypress, without diminishing, if not even rather increasing, their 
fecundity. Falls of snow are extremely frequent during De¬ 
cember and the three following months ; and the sky is so much 
obscured that the face Cf the sun is not discernible oftener than 
once in three or four days on an average, and then only for a short 
time. The end of March and the whole of April arc distinguished 
by the popular name of dirty spring or the mud season, and these 
appellations, in regard to the mud on the ground and the rapid 
succession of gusts of wind with hail, with short gleams of 
sunshAe, are well deserved. April 1823 afforded only four 
days of sunshine, and the waters of the neighbouring lakes rose 
three feet by the accession of large qualities of rain and of melted 
snow poured info them by mountain torrents. In May scarcely a 
day passed without a shower; dense clouds, continually resting 

for individual purposes, and could be raised in any quantity in the British Indian 
provinces. s sufficiently free from smell Jo admit of being made the medium of 
extracting^ the ;^rfuine of the jessamine, (yasmeeii,) the tuberose, (tumbuk,) nar¬ 
cissus, (neighiz,) camomile, (baboona,) ancf'of the yellow rose, (zeba). The process is 
managed by adding one weight of flowers to three weights of oil, in a bottle which, 
being corked, is exposed to the rays of the sun for forty days, when the oil is sup- 
• posed to be sufficiently impregnated for use. 
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upon the summits of the mountains, veiled the thick beefs of snow 
by which they were covered. In a word, I have never seen an 
atmosphere so frequently loaded with moisture; a circumstai^ce 
probably increasing from the increase of evaporating ^rfacc pre¬ 
viously noticed. The natives report, however, that this has been 
an uiuisually cold and wet season; and those Europcais w'ho have 
resided for tovo years in the rude climate of Tibut have yet retained 
their twarm clothing through the whole of May. It is said that 
June, July, and August, are hot; but the mornings, evenings,an^ 
nights are generally cool, and sometimes a failure in the rice crop 
has been experienced from the summer heat not lasting long 
enough to ripen the grain ; but this is acknowledged to be a very 
rare occurrence. Rice is sown in the beginning of May, and is 
fit to cut about the end of August. The grain is eitlier sow'n 
brond.-cast into the place where it is intended to stand till ripe, or 
thickly in beds, from which it is transplanted when the blade Is 
about a foot high. As soon as the season will admit, after the 
Gist of March, the land is opened by one or more ploughings, 
according to its strength, and the clods are broken down by blows 
with wooden mattocks, managed in general by women, with great 
regularity and address; after which w’ater is let upon the spil, 
which for the most part, of a reddish or foxy earth, is converted 
into a smooth soft mud. The seed-grain, put into a sack of woven 
grass, is submerged in a running stream until it begins to sprout, 
w'hich happens sooner or later according to the temperature of the 
water and of the atmosphere, but ordinarily takes place in three or 
four days. This precaution is adofited for the purpose of getting 
the young shoot as quickly as possible out of the way of a small 
snail which abounds in some of the was];ied lands of Cashmere, 
but sometimes proves insufficient to defend it from the activity of 
this diminutive enemy. When the farmer •suspects, by the scanty 
appearance of the plants above the water in which the grain has 
been sown, and by the presence of the snpil drawn up in the mud, 
that his hopes of* a crop are likely to be disappointed, he repeats 
the sowing, throwing into the water some fresh leaves of the 
prango, called kruugas, which either poison the snails or cause them 
to descend out of the reach of its intlucncc. The seed is for the 
most part thrown broad-^ast into about four or five inches of 
w'ater, which depth is encireavoured to be maintained. Difference 
of practice exists as to watering; but it is geiiertilly agreed that 
rice can scarcely have too much water, provided it be not sub¬ 
merged, except for a feiv days before it ripens, when a drier state 
is supposed to hasten and to perfect the maturity whilst improves 
the quality of the grain. In‘general the culture or rice is little 
expensive, though more so in CAhmere than in Hindostan, from 
its beivg customary in the former country to manure the ried lands, 
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which is never done in the latter. This manure, for the most 
pSirt, consists of rice straw rejected by the cattle, and mixed with 
cow-dung: It is carried from the homestead to the helds by 
women, in small wicker baskets, and is set on the land with more 
liberality than might be expected from the distance it is car¬ 
ried. Many of the rice-lands are situated higher than would 
be thought convenient in Hindostan, and are rather pressed into 
this species of culture than naturally inviting, but^still yield ^ood 
crops through the facility with which water is brought upon them 
from the streams which fall down the face of the neighbouring 
liills. By the Cashmeree farmers the utility of manure is thought 
rather to consist in its power of keeping the ground pervious to 
water than in affording pabulum to the plant, in common seasons 
the return of grain is from thirty to forty for one on an average, 
besides the straw. 

In the time of Zein Ool Abundeen the annual produce of the 
rice crop is said to have amounted to seventy-seven lakhs of ass¬ 
loads, of which the sovereign received one half and the other went 
to the cultivator,—and it was calculated that there was a consump¬ 
tion of two sers per day per head for the whole population of the 
conntry. At present the quantity of rice raised exceeds not twenty 
lakhs, and the general consumption will scarcely reach oue-quarter 
of the former allowance. 

In several mountainous countries greatly distant from one 
another, and in which much grass, apparently of a good quality, 
might be cut for hay as winter food for cattle, I have observctl a 
preference to be given to the Ifeaves of certain trees for this pur¬ 
pose :—these were, the willow, the mulberry, a variety of elm, and 
several others, but the first mentioned and the w'alnut were held to 
be the best, and considered much more warming and nourishing 
than any kind of grass made into hay, especially for sheep. Small 
branches, after having been cut when in full leaf, and before they 
begin to lose any portion of their verdure, are immediately so 
disposed within the first forks of the tree to width they belong as 
to be thereby retained in the form of large hay-cocks, llicse 
branches are piled loosely, yet are so engaged amongst themselves 
as not to be detached by wind, neither do they lose their leaves, 
nor are the latter rotted or in any othe%respect injured as to their 
fitness for food., 

I am not mistaken in asserting that the fat is whiter of the 
mutton of Cashmere, not only than of the mutton of Tibut but of 
any other ^leep I have seen; but whether-this dift’erence be wholly 
or in any clCgrce owing to the sheep being fed upon dry leaves 1 
have not facts enough before mq to determine. 

Thj^ forage, unless where very abundant, is reserved for the 
severe part of the winter, when the cattle are driven under the 
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trees on which the store is suspended, and the dry branches being 
pulled down, are eaten by them with great avidity. The practice 
is thus simple, uiiexpensive, affords a considerable ibsourc# in 
a well-timbered, or forest farm, and may, perhaps, be worthy of 
trial, if it prove not injurious to the growth or quality of the 
timber; on which I beg to refer to what 1 have alread)^ said of the 
managemeflt oLwaliiut'trces in Cashmere. The scarcity of natural 
pasturage has forced the farmers of Tibut to cultivate the produc¬ 
tions of their soil, as lucerne, merely for increase of foddei^; 
whereas, in Cashmere, the exuberance of natural pasturage has led 
to the selection of natural productions, and to the neglect of cul¬ 
tivating them to perfection; and the selection of the leaves of forest 
trees in preference to the leaves and other parts of grasses, and to 
esculent roots, as turnips, may bring the soundness of judgment of 
the Cushmeree farmers into question by the farmers of Kriglaqd. 
My observations on this preference are too limited to be of any 
practical value ; but 1 am able to aver, that sheep, which had been 
])rcserved from dying by the rot, through feeding on dry prangos, 
fell ott' in condition greatly when put upon clean washed turnips, 
and regained their former state rapidly on reverting to prangos. 
It appears to me not improbable, that if sheep, when theyajust 
begin to show symptoms of rot by arching their bcLckj were put on 
a diet of dry leaves alone, they would be prevented dying of this 
complaint; and I conceive that it would prove speedily curative 
also in the case of the Oscaris worm nestling in the wind-pipe of 
lambs fed on rank aftermath in the beginning of a winter following 
a w'et autumn. (The arching of the line of the back, perhaps 
produced by an attempt to relieve the irritati«n produced by the 
vigorous activity of the small fluke-worms which have only just 
entered the gall-ducts, is a symptom 1 haye never heard noticed by 
shepherds; but, according to my own observation, is the first, 
which indicates their presence in the beginning of winter.) When 
grass is also sfored here for winter fodder, it is twisted into 
thick ropes immediately after having been cut, and in this state 
hung across the ujipcr branches of trees. Without other pre¬ 
paration for hay it thus keeps free from rottenness, and generally 
even from mouldiness, notwithstanding the great quantity of rain 
and snow that falls in thit country, Grass thus dried is generally 
given to the flock in the morning, and leaves iij the afternoon or 
evening; but the latter are most depended upon for fattening. 
Oil-cake, made of linseed, walnut-kernels, mustard-seed, along 
with the seed of cotton, are employed for this pur^se, and flags 
or the leaves of sedge. • f 

oilier articles of food for domesticated animals are the prangos, 
the l^ooklook, or yellow lucerne, and the souriia or sanc^-grass of** 
Ladakh. 

The prangos has great merit as a winter fodder for sheep anrf 
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goats, curing the rot, and speedily increasing the fatness of sheep 
fell upon it; it grows upon lands of the most sterile character. Por 
detnls I ntust refer to my letter to the Board of Agriculture, as 
well as iu regard to the lucerne. 

The crocus of Cashmere ,has long been celebrated for the 
excellence of its saffron; and is a source of considerable revenue, 
its cultivation being very simple and unexpensiv^. I have pro¬ 
cured a few seei-s of its bulbs, which are much larger than those of 
Burope. It produces freely the third year after being planted, 
flowers in October, and lasts many years. In consequence of 
a report of the root of the alisma plantago major having been 
believed to have proved useful iu Russia in averting hydrophobia 
from persons who had been bitten by rabid animals, 1 have also 
procured a quantity of the dried root for the purpose of being 
placed at the disposal of the Medical Board ; and seed has also 
been collected under the hope that an endeavour may be made to 
raise it in the marshes or moist lands of British India. 

Deodar —a variety of cedar, having been seen to be particularly 
durable in Cashmere, both iu houses and public buildings under 
great w'eight, and also in the spurs and starlings of bridges, I have 
sought and obtained seeds of it in the forests of Ladakh, and have 
also taken specimens of the wood from the starlings of the Zein 
ool Kuddiil, where it has been exposed to the water for nearly four 
hundred years. The shinlik and christa rooroo are varieties, both 
supposed to be non-descripts or natives of Ladakh ; but, perhaps, 
their merit may not entitle them to higher rank than a place in 
forests and underwoods, 'i'he lalter has been treated of clsevvliere. 

The principal fiviits in Cashmere are apples, pears, quinces, 
apricots, and a non-descript drupe, called sungeet. Apples arc 
common both in Ladak^ and in Cashmere; of the former L have 
treated somewhat largely in a letter to the superintendunt of the 
Honourable Company’s Political Garden. 

The sungeet has a beautiful appearance, its flowers are ex¬ 
quisitely sweet, and its fruit, by distillation, yields a beverage, in 
the opinion of the Chinese, not inferior to that of the grape. The 
fact of sungeet having been raised in Cashmere from seed of 
Yarkuud affords no inconsiderable probability of its being readily 
acclimated in Britain.* 

* Another paper, similar to the above, may be gleaned from Mr. Moorcroft’s 
materials, regarding the arts and manufactures of Cashmere; and also a third, of 
:i miscellaneous Utiture, regarding Ladakh, in which cfuutry he resided two years. 
It seems desiratl^e, however, to repeat here, that none of tlie papers which he had 
with him at thei^me of his death are yet ini the possession of the Geographical 
Society; and that if any such could stilly he recovered through the medivm of 
• British agents in Cauhul, Buikh, or at Bokhara, they would probably be of consider¬ 
able iiiterert. He di(>d at Anghok (presumed to be in Baikh) in March 1(12^, and 
the latest previous information received from him is dated Cashmere, October 1823. 
t-5ee vol. i. p. 233. 
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II .—Table of Heights of various Points in Spain*, alphabetically glassed. 
Communicated by Don F. Bauzd, Hon. Mem. R.G.S. 


[L by \^tcr-lcvels; ^ by GeodesicKl op«ratioaa; 1) by Baromefer.] 


Niiineof the Mountain, 

I’rvvlucc. 

Height nbove 

thp S«ii In 
£»gUbh Kvet. 

Means. 

• • 

Authority. 

ilenla la Real .... 

Jacn .... 

2S0.>) 

Barom. 

Betancourt, 

Avila. 

Avila .... 

348.) 



Almuradicr. 

Miievas poblaciones of the 

2413 




Sierra Morena . 



** 

Alcandete. 

Toledo .... 

2390 



Aranmez. 

Madrid . . . 

i4l3 


Humboldt. 

Aruiijiic/. 

If • ■ • • 

1703 


Antlllon. 

Algoril, (town) .... 

Soria .... 

3813 



Mealii de Huimres , . 

Giiailajara, Madrid . 

2011 



ilcot er. 

Cuenca 

233.3 



Arcncelos, (ftluelii do) ; 

Borders of Aragon and Va- 

4283 




leiicia .... 




Alciiide (Peah) .... 

Viileiicia . . 

2813 

A 

Mechatii 

Aizquivcl, (mount) or Falzquivcl . 

Guipuzcoa, Pirineos . 

1780 


Carta de limUcs 





Pirineos 

Afz& • • • • 


3033 



Alcorrunz ,, ... 


3048 



Auzu ff • • « • 


4208 


w 

\di ,, ... 

• 1 ■ • ■ 

47(50 



titru Visenr „ .... 

Mav.srra . . 

4916 



Arziieoraemlia . ... 

Pirineos .... 

30,(3 



tlcarrum . 

Navarra . , 

3iJ.']S 



Alcolcu del Pillar, (village) . 

Soria, in the mountain of 

4074 

li 

TliarJuker. 


Ministra, Alediiioceli . 




Abril, (mount) .... 

Bizcaya , , 

1285 

B A 

Ferrer. 

Alta dc O.igigii herniosu, (farm) , 

Santander . . 

639 

li 

Feualver. 

Alio del Ksciido .... 


.ViA9 



Alberca de Dueiias . . . 

Sierra Nevada 

6272 

I, 

Roxas Clemente. 

Aleornocal, (summit of Tucar) 

Gr.niada Alpujurrus 

3297 



Aldea del Kio .... 

Arduliiria, Nuevus pobla. 

462* 

B 

BauzCu 


ciuiiea 




Atal.aya (castle and mount near Car- 

Murcia .... 

780 

A 

Ingenicros. 

tageiiu) . 


• 



Bilbao, (at u house in the street Bido- 

Bizcaya 

73 

BA 

Ferrer. 

biirrieta) . 





Banderas, mount de Scnalcs . 

«| • • • . 

774 

A 


Begiina Santuario, (the tool) 

If • • i 

2,82 



Burgos . . . . 

Btircua .... 

2,873 


Baiiz.'i. 

Biiitrago . 

Guadalajara 

3216 



(«) Hiistar Viejo, (village) 

Segovia .... 

2998 

II 

II 

Barca de Meiijilmr, (half a league 

Jneu .... 

556 

11 

Betaiicoiiit, 

from the village) . . 





Baylen, (village) .... 

„ Sierra Aforena 

1036 

II 

«« 

Bodegas (celliirH) of Don Juan de 

Sierra Nevada, Alpujarras 

1602 

L 

Roxas Clemente , 

Micas, ill the heights of Canbones, 





oil the summit of Jolucar . . 





Burguete, (village) 

Navarra, Pirineos 

3050 

A 

Carla de Pirineos. 

Carolina .. 

Cordova, Nuevas pobla- 

1801 

B 

Betancourt. 


clones .... 




Coiisuegra, (near it) . . . 

Toledo, Aloncha , . 

2109 

19 


Caheragiit, (mount) 

Cftaliiua . . 

2.529 

A 

Alechiilii. 

Casueleta „ ... 

V^ulencia 

• 

2837 


99 


* A atni greater number of Spanish heights are given in the Orologie Fran^me, pui^Ished by tlic 
Soriete de O^ptfrapkie of Paris •, but iu that wcrlc they are classed according to position. They 
differ, also, in some cases, from those of Don F, Banz4. 

<a) Sec note at the end of the paper. 
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Heights of Mountains in Spain 



Name of the Mountain! 


Valencia . , . . 

Castle of de Monserrate, (niount Ca-|Viilencla, flee leagues west 
billion).I of Albufera . 


Height altovc 
the Kefi in Meann. 
Engluh Feet. 



Cabezo, N.E. of Purh . 
Cape Cullera, (towcr)i i 

Cigarraca . ! 

Cercediila, (Inn) • • 

Ciimbre de Purllla . , 

Cerro de Foyalea, (hlgliest) 


of Albufera 
Valencia ^ 

If • 

. Guipuzcoa 
Guadalajara 
Santander 

• 

Santander . 


Oima del portal de Cuzco . • ■ 

Cabezo de Marla, i league W. of VeraiMurcia . 
Cerrujon de Martos . . . Sierra Nevada 


Cerro delos Mncliua, (summit) . 

Cerro deIn Caldera „ . 

Cerro de Fajos altos „ 

Cortijo (farm-house) de Contreroa, 
(highest corner) . . . • 

Cerro del Burranco dc la BnlleRta In 
the S,ierrn de Lnjar, (summit) . 
Collado Sabina, (sloped point, covered 
with junipers) .... 
Ccrrajoii dc Murtas, (peak of the Con- 

trariesa) . 

Cortijo de Bubitc, (the height) . 
Cerro de Jolucar, or top of the height 
BO named above the village 
Cross on the Cerro del llornillo . 
Cerro del Conjuro, (in the vineyards 
of Lujv) .... 
Cerro de lu Vinn de Pera de Gualchoa 
Ciievn de Pedro y .Tuan . . . 

Cnpiichinoa, (convent) 

Cross of St. Domingo . • . 

Cnsa de Atristnin, in Archanda . 
Cerantes, (mount) . 

Ciibo Villano, (iratch-house) . | 

Cerro de S. Beni to . . . j 

(») Cerro dc Moudalindo • 

Cordoba . . • • • 

Cerro dc Glhalbln . . • 

Collado dela Plata . . • 

Cebollera, (peak of Sierra) . . 


Alpujarra 


Bizcaya, Bilbao 


Close to the Mine 
Guadulnxara . 
Cordoba «, • 

Sevilla . • 

Arugnu 4 4 

Soria . 4 


Durango, (Inn) 
Desierto de Palmas 


, Mirciiya 
•''ulencin , 


(rt) Escorlal of Son Lorenzo, (mo- Madrid . 4 

nastery and royal palace) . • 

Ditto.Madrid . 

Ecija, (Inn).Sevilla^ . 

Kspadan, (peak) . , , Valencia . . 

Ksciido, (inn) , , 4 , Santnndcr , . 

FIsendu, (summit) 4,4 >■ 

Kntrambtts Mestas . . , • Burgos, Santander 

KspInosttdclos Monteros . , Burgos . 

Kresma river (when descending from Segovia . , 

Alcazar de Segovia) , . . 

'lEl Pozo, (village) . . . Quadalaxara . 


Fresnillo dela Puente , 

Foeiitc de Corcoles . '• . 

Forlngaiia, of Cigarraga, (mount) 


.Segovia 4 
Cuenca .. 
Piilncos limites 


Mechain, 


Ingenieros. 
Antillon. 
Antill. (Peiialvcr 

I 

If 

Penalvcr. 


Boxas Clemente. 



^ and B I Ferrer. 


,, Thnrlnker. 

„ Conde dp Villa 
Fuciites. 

» Unurii. 

^ Mvchuln. 


Betancourt. 

Itniirii. 

Mechain. 

Fcnalver. 


Granada.Granada .... 

Tiuarronian.Jaeii, Sierra Morena 4 «' 

Guterus (inountalnl^iid castle near Murcia ..44 
Cartagena) . |i. . . , 

Guadarramu, (village) . , . Madrid,Fartido dcColmenar 

„ Ditto, (port. The Leon of the two Division of tlr two Castlles 
Casliics) .... 

Granada. >4 • . Granada , . • 

Gador, Sierra ... 4 Alpujarras . 4 


Mariano Gil. 

Antillon. 

Banzd. 
Antillon. 
Cartu de limites. 

Betancourt. 

If 

Ingenieros 


Boxas Clemente. 
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Heighti of Mountaim m Spain. 


Name of the Mountain. 

Province. 

HfflRlit aliovc 
th« ScA in 

£n(|lihii Feet. 

Mrant. 

Autho^ty. 

Gibraltar, (highest point) . 

Oodiz • • « • 

294 

m 

• 

{a) Granja, of S.Yidefonso, (roy, aeat) 

Segovia .... 

4149 


Bbuz6. 

(«) Granja, or S.Yidefonso,(royalpal.) 


anil 


Thiirlaher. 

Gibalbln, (height) .... 

Sevilla . « • . 

1»‘.'5 


Bauza, 

Gnudalaxara .... 

Guadalajara 

2334 



Guadalquitrlr, (source of the) . 

Jaen, Sierra de Cazorla, one 

626 

99 

Roch. 


league south of this town 




Gorbea, (mannt) . \ , 

Aliiva. borders of Blzcaya. 

3301' 

A 

Ferrer. 

Gainecogorta, (mount) . . . 

Bizcaya . . , 

3307 

99 

99 

Haya, (mount above Yrun) . . 

GuIpuzcoB . • . 


A 

Ingenleros. * 

Ilonriibla, (village) .... 

Segovia • , 

32;U 

B 

BhuiA. 

Herreriu delos Chnrroa • • 

Soria .... 

39S9 

y9 

Aiitlllon. 

Uadi, (mount) .... 

Navarra, Pyrenees 

47i;7 

A 

Carta de limltes. 

Haiisa ., .... 


42G8 



Ilara de las Granjas, (by the side of 

Sierra Nevada, Alpujurras 

290 

L 


the Vambla de Lujar) . 


2410 

99 


Hornillo, (begiiiiiiiig of the ridge) . 


< 



Jeres deln Froiitera, (house of the 

Sevilla .... 

671 

B 

BausA. 

Martpiis Panes) .... 




• 

.luniiilla, (inn) .... 

Segovia , , 

3708 

9» 


Jai/qiiivel. (mountain) . . , 

Guipuzroa , . . 

1781 

A 

Ingenleros, 

Joh'eur, (mountain) . ' . . 

Sierra Nevada . . 

20.32 

T, 

Roxus Clemente. 

hugnna ile Afajano 


9746 

99 


I.agnnii dclu C.ildtTa . . , 


10117 



(A) Laguna de Urbiun . 

nioza. Sierra de Cameros . 

0782 


Conde de Villa. 





fuentes. 

Lower line of snow on 15 Aug. 1804 

Sierra Nevad.-i . 

9004 


Roxas Clemente, 

I,njar, (liigbcst summit) 


0218 

»» 


Liqiir, (village) .... 


17U 

B 


Leon delasdus Castillns, (mountain of 

Aladrid .... 

4i>87 


Betancourt. 

the port of Guadarroma) . . 





Lermii, (village) .... 

Burgos , 

2.841 


BaiizA, 

Llljlltl tl • • • • 

Bizcaya .... 

108 


Ferrer. 

Lierganes „ .... 

'taiitaiider , . . 

302 


Peiialver. 

LIcberia, (mount) ... 

Viiieucia .... 

3010 

A 

Alrihaiii. 

Lumbreras. 

RIoza, Sierra de Cameros 

4688 

IT 

Con. de Villafuen. 

(/I) Aladrld. 

Aladrid . 

^098 

B 

Pcnalvcr y Otros. 

Aludrid . 


2222 

9t 

BauzA 

(a) Alirailores delo Sierra, or Purque- 

Guadalaxara,department of 

402^ 

99 


riaas, (village) . . . 

CoUnenar . , 




Mondrngoii. 

Giiipnzcoa . 


19 


Afiranda de Ebro . . 

Burgos . 

15U 



Aleniibar ... 

Jiicn ... .4 

902 


Betancourt. 

Alanzanares, (city) . . 

Mancha . . . 

19H2 



Aladridejos, (village) . . . 

Toledo . , . ■ 

2109 

99 

tt 

Alola. or Aluela de Ares delS. (mount) 

Valencia . . . 

42:t7 


Afechaiii. 

Do. del N. (inoiinl) . . , 


4281 



Alatas, (Peak of Aluntealegrp) . . 

• • • 

1.6;i7 


»• 

Alonlrii de Giicalu, (inuinituiii) . 

I* a • • • 

2223 


.. 

Alonella. (AToiint of Gnrrat) . . 

Catalnna . 

1943 


»> 

Alongii, (mountain) . . 

Valencia .... 

2429 

HH 

19 

Alonsia de Lloret .... 

CataluH,! 

8H3 



Aloiiscrrate, (in the Chapel of the 

f> • • • • 

40.63 

99 

99 

Virgin) . 





Alal.-iBima, (mountain in Alonsia) . 

19 • • 1 

2.604 

11 

» •' 

iMontagiit. 


3131 

91 

99 

Afendaliuru, (mount) . . 

Pirlneoa . . . 

.308.6 

A 

Cortn de Itmites. 

Ataria (sierra) .... 

Aliircia .... 

0274 . 

99 

Roxas Clemente. 

Alulahacen, (highest peak) . . 

Sierra Nevada . . 

11000 • 

L 


Alolina, (city) .... 

Aragon .... 

34(i(; 

B 

Tbarlaker. 

Alcnera, (sierra, division between 

9* ■ a • 

43.33 

19 


Molinaand Aragon, on the road from 





Afoiina to Teriiel) 





Aline of Collado dela Plata 

»>•••• 

4.381 


Anti Hull. 

Alolino de San Pedro, (near the River 

Cuenca s • . • 

2030 

I 


Guadiela) . 

• 





(b) The Count of Villafuentes eaya, u thousand Imaginary stories ore told of the lagoon of Urbion, 
about Its Inflnite depth and iiibterTani-aii cummnnicatloTi with the sea. We aseertnined its depth to lie S61 
English feet. Its breadth being 411 feet. It presents the appearance of the cralcj of »U extinct Toluuo, 
and in Torious ports of the cavity by which it la surrounded, scoria! may be found. 
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Heists of Mountains in Spain, 


\amc orthe Moantain. 


Murcia, (city) . • . • 

Mont-perdu, or tbe Three Sisters • 

Xavtt Cerrada, (puerto) . . 

Ditto, ditto 

Ois, (mount). 

Ollariran, (mount) . , 

Ori, (mount) ..... 
|()ntaarda. (.village) . . . 

I’eiins niancas .... 
I’euas Blitnras, (thfr4 fountains). 

|(,a) Peualara, (highest point) . . 

(ft) Ditto, ditto. 

Plata, (hill) . . .. • . 

|(a) Fenalnra, (Itighest point) . 

Perenchlsa, (mount) ... 

Pena de‘ Bel. 

Plrayo, (eastern mount of the chain 
of Montemayor) . . . 

Pu'/hondon. (village) . . _ . 

Puente cn cl Fnjo, (between Aunon 
and Sacedon) 

Piiyales,—cerro, (highest part) 
Pnrtazgn de Gnadnrrnma . . 

Puerto del Hey, (greatest height) 
Pinos, in the river Cublllas . . 

Pinilla dt^Foranzo .... 
I’ortul dc Gust'll, (summit) . 

Portillo de Tiedorc .... 
Puerto de Liinada, (on the road there 

is a higher peak) . 

Puente de Micra .... 

Pan de Aznear, (mount) . . 

Pumploiui ..... 
Pico de I.'rbion . . , .1 

(julntanapalla, (village) . . . 

Rapita de Rspadan, (mo ant) . 

Rhnne, or Larruin ,, 

Itold.'in, (mount west of Cartagena) 
Uiba Fujada, (village) 

■'lete Picos, (eastern peak) 

,«) San lldefonsii, (palace) . 
|Somoslerru, (higbest point) 

S. Maria dc Ciibo, (village) . 

Setilcs, (village) .... 

Segovia, (0118116). 

Sun Rafael, (inn) ... 

Soiicillo, (village) . . . . 

Serantes, (peak) .... 

.'an Juan, (hermitage near ArtufuIIa) 
Sllla de Forrellas . . . 

Tarragona, (cathedral) ... 

Torrellas, (saddle of the mountain) 
Ditto, from Monjuich . 

Ditto, (from Pnlma) . . . 

[Torre del Puig, or Pucli . . 

|Toro, (mountain) ^ . 

Torija, (village) •'l • 

[Teriiel, (city) . . 

Tiirla, (river, opposite Teruel) . 
Tttledo, (Episcopal palace) . 
Tcmbleque, (pytof .S. Juan) . 

Torre del Cuinpo . . . 

I'orreras (rock near the Tagus , 
Torrejon dc Ardoz, (village) 

Te))dilla 1 ,. • 


PlOTlnce, 

abrtvi! 
the Sea Id 
£ nglf»h Feet. 

Means. 

A&lhoritv. 

Murcia .... 

447 

B 

San Luis Vaiido. 

Frontiers of France . 

I12S2 

A®nd B 

Bamoiid. 

• 

Guadalaxura . . 

6044 

B 

Tliarlnkcr. 

1 , ... 

6030 


Bumboldt. 

Bizcaya . . . 

3414 

! A 

Ferrer. 

II « ■ « « 

1236 

II 

' II 

Pyrenees, Navarra 

6595 

II 

Carta de liinitcs. 

Santauder . . 

S70 

B 

Pennlver. 

Sierra Nevada, Alpi^arras 

7605 

L 

Rozas Clemente. 


7290 

II 

Bnuz.'i. 

Segovia, Tlerra de Guadar- 

8240 

B 

rama ... * 



Thariaker, 



f| 

Aragon .... 


II 

it 

Segovia, Sierra de Gua- 
darrama . . 


•> 

Analcs de Cieueiu. 
No. xr. p. 3.13. 

Valencia .... 

856 

A 

blechain. 

II ■ * • * 

40SI 

II 

II 

11 a , . 

1278 

II 

II 

Aragon «... 

4637 

B 

Autillon. 

Cuenca , . . 

1913 

11 

>1 

Old Mine. . . . 

4559 

i> 


Guadalaxnra 

4063 

M 

Betancourt. 

Jaen, Sierra Moreno . 

2251 

l» 

II 

Granada 

1856 

|» 

IP 

Unrgos, Daredo 

348 

Jl 

Pennlver. 

Santander , , . 

3197 

|» 

>1 

II * • * • 

34!)!) 

If 

11 

II • • « 

4044 

>1 

II 

Burgos, department of La¬ 

784 

11 

II 

redo .... 




Bizcaya 

2983 

A 

Ferrer. 

Navarra .... 

1584 

1. 


Rioja, Sierrf dc Cumeros . 

7209 

It 


Burgos 

3057 

•1 

Bauz.'i. 

Catalniia .... 

3610 

A 

Mecliai 11 . 

Guipuzcoo, Pirineos . 

2956 

II 

11 

Mnreia .... 

1828 

II 

Tolmo. 

(Jiicnca . . ■ 

2840 

B 

Antilloii. 

Segovia .... 

7298 

B 

Bauz(i 

II • • • 

4149 

t. 

f> 

Guadalajara . 

4799 

II 

II 

Burgos . . 

2259 

f| 

SI 

Department of Cuenca, 

40a5 

l> 

Notade Anlilluu. 

Alollim of Aragon . 




Segovia 

2299 

II 

SauMnrinno Gil. 

Avila .... 

3873 

kl 

Belaneuiirt. 

Burgos . . 

2811 


PeiialviT. 

Bizcaya .... 

1526 

AnndB 

Ferrer. 

Valencia , , 

302 

A 

Mechain, 

Mallorcu . . • . 

5307 

11 

II 

CatoIniiB . , 

403 

II 

Mechain. 

Mallorca .... 

6298 

II 

II 

II Be* 

5281 

II 

» 

II BBS 


II 

II 

Valencia .... 

1 27 

19 

Cini. 

Menorca .... 

1227 

B 

Guadalazara . . 

.3266 


Autillon. 

Aragon . . . 


U 

Tburlakcr. 


2887 

91 

II 

sl * t * * 

Toledo .... 

18fi8 

II 

Antillou. 


2029 

B 

Betancourt. 

Jaen .... 

1933 

II 

’ »« 

Sierra Nevada, Alppiorras 

436 

L 

Rozas CJemonte. 

Madrid . , . 

1924 

» 

Antillon. 

Guadalazara . . 

2»38 

•1 

•1 
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Kline oFthe Mountain. 

Province. 

Height ilwve 
the Sea In 
Engllth Feet. 

Mean.. 

Authylly. 

Urblon, (peak iu the Sierra de Cor- 

Rioja .... 

7272 

* 

• 

Conde de Villa- 

neroH). 




fnentes. 

Criibarrlgainboa, (village) . . 

Guipuzcoa . . . 

1791 


Bauzu. 

Veleta, (peak) .... 

Sierra Nevada. . • 

11387 

1 

Bozas Clemente 

Vergara, (village) .... 

Guipuzcoa , . , 

706 

B 

Bauza, 

Vitoria, (city,—inn) . 

Alava .... 

1777 



Vigia, (ilgtypl poit) of CabStVillano 

Bizcoya . . 

879 

A 

Ferrer. 

Vlgia, (ditto) of Seiiali's in Bilbao, 


773 



(mountain of Banderas) . 

Valencia, (city) .... 

Valencia , . . 

% 

B 

Baron delalPiieblif. 

Valencia, (square of the cathedral) 

If • t • • 

196 


Antilion. 

Villafraiica, (roof of the churi'Ii) . 

Cataluna . . . 

asi 

A 

Mechaiii. 

Vnllubregu, (in the moniitalii of 

ft • • • 

2033 



Monaia). 





Vill.i Lain, (village) . . 

Burgos 

2111 

B 

Fenalver. 

Veiita Nueva. 

Santander . , . 

3206 



Valdepeilas, (village) . . . 

Mancha . . . 

2119 


Betancourt. 

Viilarta. 

Moncha .... 

1947 

ft 

ft 

Zaragoza. 

Aragon . . . 

899 

M 

Antiyon. 

Zuruuza. 

Bizcaya . . 

321 

11 

Bauza. 


The height of the loftiest peak of the Sierra Nevada was ascertained by 
Don Simon de Roxas Clemente, librarian at the Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens at M adi id, by means of a water level, the only one which could be 
got ill Granada. On the 4th of August, 1804, being on the ^eak of 
Mulaliacen, he commenced his operation, and terminated it on the sandy 
beach of the Castel de Ferro at the end of fifteen days, having made 657 
stations. 

The dift’erence of level between Bilbao and Madrid has been taken at 
2222 feet, being the mean of variolas correspQnding observations, with 
a barometer made by Troughton; and on this height .depend all those 
places marked (u), observed simultaneously with Madrid. 

As soon as a series of some years observations shall have been obtained 
at the Hydrographic Office of Madrid, the height of that city above the 
level of the sea will be determined with greater precision. 

F. Bauza. 


London, 1831. 
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III .—Memoir Descriptive of Prince’s Island and Anno Bom, in 

Hhe Bight of Biajra„ the late Captain Boteler, R.N. 

Prince’s Island —according to Barbot, was discovered in the 
year 1471, either by Saiitarem, John de Escobar, or Fernando 
Po; and was named Ilha do Principe, in honour of the celebrated 
prince, Don Henry of Portugal. It is the smallest island^ ex¬ 
cepting Anno Bom, of the four situated in the Bight of Biafra, 
and does not exceed nine miles and a half in length, by six miles 
in breadth. 

Of volcanic origin. Prince’s Island presents, towards its southern 
extremity, a mass of steep elevations, with abrupt craggy faces, 
and two or three pinnacles of great height and singular appear¬ 
ance, resembling, as it were, gigantic iiiue-pins. The loftiest 
mountain probably exceeds four thousand feet; and, were it not 
for the dense clouds which seldom leave it clear, would be seen 
at a great distance. VVe have discerned it in the Cornelia, when 
above one hundred and thirty miles off; and even the low 
peaks of Fernando Po we have seen at the distance of ninety 
m^es. 

The mountainous portion of the island occupies about one-half 
of it, and is mostly left in a state of nature; but the remainder, 
though cut up by deep valleys and ravines, and studded with 
conical hills and acclivities, is cultivated to a degree highly credi¬ 
table to the inhabitants, chiefly with coffee, of which the planta¬ 
tions, some time back, yielded*' great profits, now much reduced 
from competition. Provision crops constitute another staple; 
but the demand for them also is now much reduced, in con¬ 
sequence of the ill treatment which several ships have here 
received. And when I was on tlie island, the slave-trade, checked 
as it was, formed, I believe, the chief support of the inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Although Prince’s Island is much smaller than St. Thomas’s, 
and has not the advantage, like that, of being the residence of 
the governor-general; yet its inhabitants arc much the richer, 
and the more civilized. At St. Thomas’s there is only one white 
gentleman, besides the governor; while at Prince’s, there arc, 
at least, five, all engaged in commercial pursuits. This is owing 
to the superiority of the ports of the latter, and also, in some de¬ 
gree, to its position nearer the main land. It was once occupied 
by the Dutch, who, about the end cf the sixteenth century, 
attempted, to colonize it. But their settlement was afterwards 
broken up by the natives, assisted by the Portuguese; and 
the p/incipal fort, St. Antonio, still exhibits mementos of these 
ancient hostilities, during which its guns were dismounted, and 
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thrown over a precipice beneath, their place being nabr supplied ) 
by others. 

There are two rainy seasons at Prince’s Island, the first com¬ 
mencing about the 15th of April, and lasting till the 10th of 5une ; 
the second continuing from the 25th of August to the i5th of 
November; besides which the islfRid is subject to occasional very 
heavy rains even in the dry season. Tornadoes are frequent on it from 
half Novcnibvr to half May; at other times, although appearances 
are often threatening, they never occur. They generally blow 
from S.E. to N.E., and from these directions are always strong&t; * 
but sometimes, though rarely, the wind veers in them all round 
the compass. Their duration may be estimated at from fifteen to 
forty-five minutes, the former period being the most common j 
their fury is such, as even in this short space of time to raise a very 
heavy sea. Should they occur at or near full or change, they ge¬ 
nerally alter the direction of the current to W.S.W. and W.N.W.; 
which appeals to me to confirm an idea which 1 have long enter¬ 
tained, that the currents along the west coast of Africa are caused 
by the winds, and promptly conform themselves to it, though 
at times with striking deviations, arising from remote causes, 
the influence of which is soon exhausted. All the currents along 
Prince’s Island set strong, and, in the dry seasons, commonly*from 
N.N.W.toN.N.E. 

From the quantity of rain which falls on the island it is well 
supplied with fresh water; and as a good bank of soundings 
extends along its whole north or lee side, and several good ports 
also exist in it, supplies are easily procured. ’^Fhe best harbour is 
St. Antonio, except during the tornado season, when West Bay is 
safer; along the south side of the island the \9ater is too deep, and 
the surf on the beach everywhere too heavy, to make approach safe 
or convenient. • 

The prevailing disease at ail these islands is a bilious fever, 
which, although it resembles the yellow fever, is not altogether the 
same. Both blacks and whites sufi'er from it; and its effects are 
usually so very severe on Europeans, as to leave them constantly 
in danger of relapse, even when they recover from, or, at least, 
survive the attack, and to change them, from apparently robust and 
healthy men originally, to emaciated, yellow, sickly, and cada- %• 
verous objects. Yet one remarkable instance is on record of 
a European in St. Antonio living sixty-four years on the island, 
and attaining the age of eighty-four. Disease is equally prevalent 
throughout the whole ,^ear/ except during the immediate influence 
of the tornadoes, of which the effect is always refrying and salu¬ 
tary ; but the hot season is tile most pernicious to bliropeans, and 
the cold to blacks. The usual treatment is blistering, cupping,* 
and ijirowiug in bark as the patient recovers. • 

T 2 • 



£76' Mmoit of Prime's Island and Anno Bom, 

The following are the refreshments which may be procured at 
Prince’s Island, either for money, or by way of barter—viz. bullocks, 
sheep^ goats,, pigs, fowls, eggs, yams, cassava, pumpkins, pine- 
apples, bananas, plantains, sour-sops, and cocoa-nuts. 

Anno Bom —is the most southern and smallest of these islands, 
its length not exceeding four miles, nor its breadth two; dimen¬ 
sions which appear extraordinary when compared with the accounts 
usually given of it, some of which assign it a circumference 
of jthirty miles. Like Prince’s Island, it is mountainous, rising 
abruptly from an unfathomable depth to nearly three thousand 
feet ; but its heights are rounded, like those of Fernando Po, 
rather than peaked and pointed like those of the otlier two islands, 
excepting where one lofty, precipitous mass rises abruptly from the 
adjoining mountain range, which, at its base, is about eight hun¬ 
dred feet high. 

The peculiar appearance of this peak induced some of the 
ofiicers of the Hecla to ascend it, which they found a task of 
extreme difficulty, and even danger; for, besides the great steep¬ 
ness of the ascent, they had carefully to examine every stone 
before they attempted to drag their weight up by it, or use it as a 
resting-place for their feet, as they were all, more or less, loose, 
and of compact cellular lava, though, strange to say, of a slate-like 
fracture, and in a state of decomposition, caused, probably, by the 
action of the sun after heavy rain. The summit was found to be 
flat, narrow, and scarcely ten yards in length; and the wind swept 
over it with a violence which threatened to drive the party from the 
place which they had gained with so much difficulty. Two low, 
worm-eaten crosses had been erected on it by the natives ; but 
one was broken over, and the other threatened speedily to follow. 
The descent was very perilous; and, on one occasion, a rocky 
fragment was detached Which nearly destroyed the whole party. 
At the foot a small lake was found, about three quarters of a mile 
in circumference, which, from its appearance, and the report of the 
natives, was judged to be of great depth ; but on getting a canoe 
launched on it, only nine feet were found in the deepest part. 
The bottom was a stiff, bluish clay; and the water was very sweet, 
but thought by some to have a reddish tinge, which, however, 
could not be very decidedly pronounced. 

The population of Anno Bom is about 3000 souls, chiefly 
collected in a large village near the north east point of the island, 
off which is the only tolerably safe roadstead for shipping round 
it. The bank of soundings is here aboutrone-third of a mile in 
breadth, and^sheltered from all the prevailing winds, except during 
the tornadoes, when the ascent is too steep to allow an anchor to 
drag; and the chief precaution necessary is to ride with a chain, 
to preveiit the cable being cut. In taking up a position, the, rule 
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is, not to anchor in less depth than seventeen fathoms, with the ^ 
conical peak, already described, bearing S.S.W.^ W., (magnetic) 
when the distance from the shore will be little inor£ than half a 
mile, giving room to veer to the strength of a tornado, and yet 
sufhcient hold of the bank to avoi4 being driven off by tlie pre¬ 
vailing winds, which sometimes rush down from Che mountains 
with great violence. 

The chief object in visiting Anno Bom is to procure refresh¬ 
ments, of which the supply, however, is not so great as is usually • 
imagined. The sheep are small and well flavoured,—goats and 
pigs abundant, fowls scarce, especially guinea-fowls,—fish plenti¬ 
ful, as also cassava, plantains, cocoa-nuts, bananas, lemons, 
tamarinds, sweet potatoes, guavas, and Seville oranges. Pine¬ 
apples are scarce. Water is abundant on the island, but not 
easily procured by shipping, on account of the heavy surf oi^ its 
shores. All articles are procured more easily by barter than for 
money;—cheap tawdry handkerchiefs, old clothes, muskets, fish¬ 
hooks, cutlery, trinkets, rum, and tobacco, being the objects 
chiefly coveted ; and a small quantity of the two latter is expected 
also as a present with every considerable bargain. 

The wood in most abundance on the island resembles in 
appearance the cotton-tree ; but is unfit for fuel on account of its 
spongy nature. Smaller and better wood for this purpose can 
be procured ; but only in small quantity. 

The regular winds at Anno Bom are from the south-west, ex¬ 
cepting during the tornadoes, which occur more rarely than at 
Prince’s Island, and only in March and September. Less rain 
also falls here than in the other islands, the, rainy seasons being 
confined to April and May, October and November. The favour¬ 
able accounts, however, generally giver^ of the climate must be 
received, I think, with caution, not having been borne out by our 
own experience of it. ^ 

The natives are perfectly harmless, and have some vague 
idolatrous idea of the Homan Catholic religion. In their dealings 
with strangers they are not strictly honest, but as much so as can 
reasonably be expected. Their houses are small and rudely con¬ 
structed of rough unhewn boards, grass, mud, and the foot-stalks , 
of the cocoa-nut tree. They have also some small chapels of the * 
same construction; and the king’s, or governor’s, house is not 
better than the others. (This man is a native of the island, totally 
independent of the Portuguese, and does not appear to have much 
authority;—he comes^ofl^ however, to shipping in great state, 
seated in a chair, with an uq^brella over his head, ^d expects— 
but ver^ seldom receives—a salute ; his principal object being ^ 
to obtain presents, which may thus be considered the port-dues 
of thfc place.) In various parts, between the sea and the huts,^ 
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long piles of stones are thrown up, for the protection of the inha¬ 
bitants against shot from the roadstead, a precaution which the 
wantbn conduct of the Spanish slavers has suggested; and the 
arrival of one of these, accordingly, for the most part, sends the 
inhabitants to the mountains, at least during the night, forty-six 
%f them having been lately surprised and carried oif as slaves, and 
eighteen deliberately massacred by one of these vessels. 

Anno Bom, from its small size, distance from the coast, and 
bad harbour, has never risen to importance; but yet, in many 
respects, it seems to me more eligible for a settlement than any of 
the other islands on this coast. It is decidedly the driest and most 
healthy; and the inhabitants would receive any permanent esta¬ 
blishment with open arms, were it merely as a protection from 
injuries of the above nature. It is not included among the titles 
ot 4he Portuguese governor of St. Thomas’s, and is entirely 
independent of him. 


IV .‘—Extracts from Observations on various Points of the West 

Coast of Africa, surveyed by his Majesty*s Ship JEtna in 

lEf30-32. By Captain Belcher, R.N. 

The survey commenced at the Isles de Los, which consist 
of three principal islands, Factory, Crawfurd, and Tamara, or 
Footabar islands, besides several small islets or reefs, inclosing a 
convenient and safe anchorage for shipping. On Factory Island 
is a small factory which keeps, up a communication with the 
main, the natives thus procuring English goods for rice, wax, 
hides, a little ivory, bullocks, goats, fowls, yams, pumpkins, 
cassava, bananas, limes, cola (the coffee of Soudan)''^, pistachio- 
nuts, and, in the rainy i^eason, oranges, and a few other fruits. 
Factory Island is well cleared of its woods, but the others only 
partially so. * Good water is to be had on Tamara Island, and all 
the islands are said to be healthy, but with something, perhaps, in 
the atmosphere, or mode of living, which favours the formation of 
cataracts m the eye, many of the natives being affected with 
them. Vesscls with much sickness on board might certainly resort 
hither with advantage. The thermometer at noon stands generally 
about 82**. 

The Isles de Los are of volcanic origin, being formed chiefly of 
hard blue and iron-coloured lava, with occasional masses of 

- • .. - --—i-i-:-- 

• The Mandineo name for this is Gouroo, which they pr^ounce W urru. It is as¬ 
tringent and bitLr, and seems to contain taniiin. The natives use an infusion of 
it, which resemliles coffee; and as, when eafen raw, it removes hunger, it is carried 
in expeditions for this purpose. As an article of traffic it is said in some parts of 
the interior to be worth its weight in gold, being used by the natives whenever they 
can proGUta it. 
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porphyritic hornstoae at different elevations. Of th&'vegetable 
productions the most remarkable are the palms, which furnish 
palm-oil and wine, and the silk cotton-tree. The natives also 
speak of a tree, the bark of which is an excellent bitter; but it 
was not seen. 

The natives belong to the tribe named Baccas, or .Barkas, who 
also occupy other islands along the coast. A great similarity 
exists betweeS their language and that of the tribes inhabiting the 
banks of the N ufiez. 

Tiimbo Point is about two miles distant from Factory Island ; 
and is a long rocky flat, partly covered at high water, and divided 
from the main by a narrow channel, navigable for canoes at high 
water, but nearly dry at low, where the natives affirm that they can 
walk across, though the depth of mud makes this improbable. 
From this the main-land rises gradually, and partakes much of the 
features of the Isles de Los, without, however, being qflite 
so denuded as the summit of Tamara. The whole interior is 
mountainous, the highest peak of which we could obtain a mea¬ 
surement being 2t)10 feet above the sea. This mountain is called 
Kaknlimuh. • Farther on, the Sangaree, or Soomba ridge, com¬ 
mences, which foi^is the ciitiance of the Sangaree, or De^rika 
llivei. Its highest point is called Tikitce-chin, or, as pronounced, 
Tikit-chin, and is 1705 feet above the sea. Its western point is 
that called Alligator’s Point on the chart; off' which the mud 
extc.ids abo\ j a mile, dry at low water. 

The whole of this bay is one series of flats and reefs; and 
no vessel drawing above six feet should •venture within a line 
di'awn fiom Tumbo to Alligator Point. Vessels drawing fifteen 
feet water should not, when working up along this shore, do more 
than open Crawfurd Island; and to ensure good room, should 
even ‘ xk when ihe west end of Tamara*opens the south end of 
I'ac+orv island. Within these bearings the soundings are very 
regular, and no where les^i than five fathoms. 

The coast aippears to be an immense series of islands, some 
forming, others disintegraiiiig; so that in twenty years its aspect 
will be probably materially changed. The entrance of the San¬ 
garee lliver has at present two fathoms in it; but there is little 
inducement to ascend it, there not being the slightest trace of trade * 
ulo.ig its shores, nor any supplies to be procured from them, 
except of wood. The water is scarce and bSd. The Aetna’s 
boats ascended fifteen miles. 

From Alligator Point the coast runs north-w'est (true) five and 
a hall miles to a small island in the centre of a river called the 
Lenibia, but which is, in fad, a mouth of the Sangaree. It will 
admit very small vessels; but the greatest depth is only one* 
fathom at low water, where the sea curled. Thence the shores are 
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low, and thickly clothed with mangroves, extending about sixteen 
miles to the first acknowledged mouth of the Pongas, called Ta- 
bouria, orr Old Pongas; but another inlet occurs within the 
distance, which could not be approached; neither, indeed, was the 
Tabouria examined, the line of breakers being a mile outside of 
it; and being only used by canoes which, keeping within the 
breaker line, communicate thus along shore without much risk, it 
was deemed unnecessary to incur hazard and delay by its exumi- 
nation. Three miles beyond Tabouria is the Sand-bar entrance 
to the Pongas, and about the same distance farther, that called the 
Mud-bar. The first is constantly shifting, and therefore very 
unsafe. The second is only muddy in the channel, the banks 
being hard sand, and may be entered easily and safely at high 
water by vessels not drawing more than twelve or fourteen feet. 
From the flatness and uniformity of the shore there are few or no 
leading marks; but the channel is suflOlciently distinct with a little 
care. 

The resources offered by the Pongas are few, without proceed¬ 
ing a great distance; and even then appear but trifling, and 
cannot be obtained by money. The trade is confined to rice, 
skins, bees-wax, cola-nut, gold-dust, a small quantity of ivory, and 
slaves. Stock is scarce, the water bad; and arms, ammunition, 
tobacco, and handkerchiefs, are the only equivalents coveted. The 
seine was hauled twice off the entrance with good success ; and 
some varieties of fish were procured, not previously known. One 
w'as a species between the shark and raia, having the teeth of the 
latter, but otherwise resembling .♦he former. It is one of the finest 
fish on the coast; the fin parts, like those of the skate (raia vutes), 
making most excellent soup; and, as another great advantage, it 
docs not decompose so rapidly as other fish, and was kept good for 
two days in the JEtnali boats. The cat-fish (silurus) was also 
taken ; and though treated usually with disdain is both a well-tasted 
and peculiarly wholesome fish; in proof of which it may be added 
that the natives give it a decided preference, 'and are rather 
cautious of others. 

About four miles north of Mud-bar is another entrance of the 
Pongas, but very shallow; and beyond is a deepish bay, the 
western extremity of which is called Cape Verga, which is the 
termination of some moderately elevated land, and not a mangrove 
island, as laid dUvvn in former charts. A long dangerous spit 
extends from this six miles and a half to the north-west by com¬ 
pass, north 75° west, true. Beyond is a deep bay, into which no 
vessels venture which draw above four or five feet water. The 
chord crossitig it to the mouth 6i the river Cappatches is in 
. the direction north 21° west (true), fifteen miles, on which line the 
depth seldom exceeds one fathom. The Cappatches is a trading 
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river, but shallow, and only frequented by boats, or vessels 
drawing not more than four feef water. • 

About five miles true west from Cappatches is the point ca^ed 
Young Gonsalez, the south-west extremity of the southern minor 
inlets to the Rio N ufiez. It is a sn^all island, from which a long 
dangerous flat of rocky ledges, gravel, and sand, extends to the 
south-west, by compass, nearly six miles. At low water, a patch, 
three-quarters Sf a mile in length, is about six feet above water. 
Its composition is a coarse red sandstone, or conglomerate, likQ 
lava till broken. Young Gonsalez is the southernmost of three 
islands, having channels communicating with the N unez ; its dis¬ 
tance from the regular entrance of the river is about five miles. 

Vessels bound to the Nunez should make the land in 10° SC/ 
north; or, if coming from the southward, should, at least, not 
come into less than seven fathoms till in that latitude. They will 
then approach the river, steering north 76° east, true, or south 
86° 30' east, magnetic, through regular soundings; and it is 
chiefly necessary to remember, with a flood-tide, that there is a 
dangerous rocky flat on the starboard beam going in, while, on the 
other hand, a vessel may play with the edge of the breakers on the 
point of the Sandy ^Island on the larboard side. The constant 
warning, also, ' Keep in mud,’ which is familiar in all channels 
along this coast, should be here especially kept in mind. 

To a vessel wishing to refit, no place can be better adapted for 
the purpose than the Sandy Island just mentioned. It is uninha¬ 
bited. A vessel may be moored safely within one hundred and 
fifty yards of low water-mark, or oxen less if Required; but should 
be prepared to haul off in the event of a tornado. Small vessels 
may be grounded, or hauled up, for repair or examination; a 
space sufficient for the encampment of the crew even of a line of 
battle ship is free from trees; and stores may be conveniently 
landed. Immense quantities of drift wood lie piled on the 
south-west side; and plenty of live timber grows on the island, of 
which the palm )4elds an excellent cabbage for the use of the sick 
or convalescent. It makes a delicious pickle ; and is considered 
one of the finest anti-scorbutics in the world, doubly valuable 
when other vegetables are not to be had. Vresh water alone is 
scarce and ill-tasted; and a great annoyance arises from the 
clouds of fine sand which are incessantly in motion over the 
island. The temperature, when the iEtna was th£re in the month 
of April, did not exceed 105° in the tent; which was, however, 
oppresfive, from the necessity of keeping it pretty well closed to 
prevent the sand from imbedding the instruments. A breeze 
generally prevailed throughout \he day, except betweAi nine and 
noon. The western side is by faV the most cool and pleasant, but 
not so convenient for communicating with the ship. 
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The liio Nunez is very serpentine, and the trees on either side 
impede the wind in its true course. Still, however, a pleasant, 
and, aftei noon, even a fresh breeze generally favours vessels 
bound up, and affords favourable slants in many of the reaches 
down. The general depth, may be stated at two and a half 
to three fathoms low water, with a rise and fall of about twelve 
feet; and although the lead generally gives mud. the anchor fre¬ 
quently hooks a rock, and good and long buoy-ropes are espscially 
.»iccessary, which should be got on board the instant the tide slacks, 
to be in readiness to trip the anchor in a moment if found foul. 
The change of tide is very rapid, and much inconvenience will be 
felt if completed before breaking ground. 

There are three principal settlements on the Nunez, the Wal- 
keria, Cassasez, and Debucko j all near each other, and from 
sjBvenly to eighty miles up. The first is named after the surgeon 
of a slave-ship, who settled here about thirty years ago. We had 
formed great expectations of the supplies which could be procured 
at these settlements, but were much disappointed. Bullocks and 
sheep could be procured with some difficulty: fowls were very 
scarce; and vegetables could not be got at all. These native 
tcvvns are never prepared to meet a sudden iacrease of demand for 
food. Of rice alone they seem generally to have a superfluity. 
Their trade here is the same with that along the adjoining coast, 
but on a somewhat larger scale; and their dealings in slaves they 
do not affect to conceal. 

About half-way up the river to Walkeria, that is, about thirty- 
five miles up, is a rocky barrier or dyke, of very singular forma¬ 
tion. It presents the appearance of a basaltic formation dis¬ 
turbed by igneous action, the sides having a scoriaceous look; and 
has lifted itself throtigh what is apparently a perfect flat of 
columnar basalt, but which, under the hammer, proves to be red 
sandstone. The dyke itself is a mixture of ferrugineous sand, 
with coarse quartz grains and balls of a jaspery nature, forming 
a coarse conglomerate, exhibiting, both internally and externally, 
marks of fusion. It is in two pieces, with a gap about tw'enty-tivc 
feet between; is nearly fifty yards long by two wide; and rises 
perpendicularly through the disturbed stratum about eight feet; 
direction east and west. The disturbed .stratum is a fine sand¬ 
stone, with columns as perfectly prismatic as any basalt ever seen. 
A little to the northward is another similar formation, but compa¬ 
ratively undisturbed, having only a slightly arched back, present¬ 
ing the appearance of a carefully pa<fed landing-place. The 
columns a^e not above eight or mne inches diameter ; and some 
pieces brought away were only three to four inches, by five or six 
long. , 

Below Walkeria not a single habitation was observedoon the 
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Nunez, though the cultivation of its banks might be profitably 
pursued. The want of fresh water prevents the natives settling 
here; but, from the nature of the soil and elevation, there caa 
be little doubt that it would be found on digging. The principal 
internal trade is maintained with the Boulahs, who take in return 
for their goods, salt, cloth, &c. They travel in parties of twenty to 
forty, armed wilt spears, bows, and arrows, the last said to 
be poisbned. They are a shrewd intelligent people, very active, 
and are said to possess great bravery and perseverance, and to be 
inured to hard labour. It is they who bring down slaves to the 
coast; and it appears scarcely possible for British subjects to 
traffic with them, without becoming more or less implicated with 
tliis trade. The Foulahs travel five days (to their country from 
hence), at the rate of twenty miles a day, and rest two. They 
generally carry on their heads bales amounting to sixty pounds, 
weight, the heaviest containing salt and beads. Their return 
is gold (ill rings weighing from one to ten ounces each), ivory, 
slight manufactures of leather, pouches, rice, and fruit. The gold 
is obtained from alluvial hills; and iron is said also to abound in 
the neighbouring country; with some hot springs, but none near 
the settlements. • 

The range of the thermometer while the iEtna’s boats were in 
the river, that is, about the end of March and beginning of April, 
was, at six a.m., from 76° to 84°; at noon from 84° to 94°; and at 
nine e.M. from 81° to 83°. The dews were slight; but at other 
seasons were said to be very heavy, accompanied by a fog, lasting 
frequently till noon. * 

Tlie river is called Kakundy by the natives, and above Cassa- 
sez, two miles above Walkeria, is much interrupted by rocks 
of close grained basalt, several of them •presenting a perfect 
columnar formation. At Debucko, eight miles above Cassasez, 
some fragments of close-grained clay-slate were also observed to 
be used for building, and said to be procured in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Ten miles above Dcbucko the river is fordable, and at 
fifty miles merely a stream, with repeated falls. At Debucko the 
water is fresh at dead low water, and vessels have watered one 
mile above it. Alligators abound here, and some are of consider¬ 
able size, it is said that they have never been known to attack 
any one above Walkeria; but below it the instances^are numerous. 
Off Cassasez they were playing about the boats continually, and 
one came along-side, and exposing his ugly head, with distended 
jaws swallowed the paunch of a sheep which had just been 
slaughtered. Another struck the gig witli considerable/orce. . 

The aborigines on the N unez ase called Landamahs, their lan¬ 
guage being, however, nearly the same with that of the Baggas ; 
and botfi still call themselves Saffres, the name they bore when Sir 
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John tiawkins first carried away some of them as slaves. They 
■ have a tradition that they came originally from the east. The 
^aggasj Baccas, Barkas (for they all differ in their pronunciation), 
are a peculiar tribe inhabiting the exterior Mangrove islands from 
Nunez as far as the Isles dp. Los, and vary much in their manners, 
being sometimes friendly and hospitable, and often the reverse. 
One division of them, who occupy the island of J’alabooncho, near 
the mouth of the Nunez, (and of which some remarkable trees are 
there a principal land-mark,) are complete pirates, treacherous, 
cruel, and oppressive. They muster strong, with fire-arms, and 
seldom quit their island. Their town is close by the trees in ques¬ 
tion, which are seen to the northward of Sandy Island on entering ; 
but they are found on all parts of the same island. 

It is difficult to imagine how the Baggas exist on these exterior 
islands. They are in general populous, and yet do not, for the 
‘ most part, contain fresh water. The consumption of palm-wine 
on them is great, but this cannot altogether support the inhabi¬ 
tants as drink. The palm-wine is the fermented juice of the head 
of the palm-tree ; and is obtained by driving a hard peg, or boring 
with a gimlet into this head, or cabbage. A stream of liquor 
^ows into a calabash suspended beneath it; and by the time it is 
filled (about six to eight hours), fermentation has reduced the 
whole into a milky-tinted, pleasant beverage; but the natives ge¬ 
nerally allow this to proceed too far, when the wine acquires a 
harsh, bitter flavour. 

The various uses to which the palm is applied arc remarkable. 
It is truly the * datives’ friend,’—it supplies wine, oil, fishing- 
lines, hats, bask 9 ts, palm-nuts, and, by taking off the head, a most 
excellent repast in the cabbage, whicli will feed a family of ten or 
twelve. Between the young branches, also, covering the cabbage, 
a fine, cotton-looking down is found, which when scraped off 
dries almost instantly, and forms an excellent tinder, resisting wet, 
and used, accordingly, to convey fire along the surface of the 
water, from boat to boat, when fishing. It is lit, and being thrown 
overboard, is picked up as it drives along. And there are other 
uses still to which different parts of the palm arc applicable. 

Sandy Island is in latitude 10° 36'37" north; longitude, by 
chronometer, 14° 42' 19" west. Forty years ago it was a mere 
sand-bank, even at low water; subsequent deposition, however, has 
not only formdd it into an island, at least six feet above high water, 
and bearing large trees, with a fair surface soil, but has also added 
a very extensive range of shoal on its noi4hern, western, and south¬ 
western sides. It is said that a passage into the river once eitisted 
on its norfnern side, as well as on' its southern, but this seems im¬ 
probable, as the bottom there is rocky as well as sandy. It is 
remi^abie generally on this coast, that wherever rocks 'are thus 
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found, sand-flats also exist, although surrounded by mflJ, and 
without any apparent source for the supply of sand. This is not, 
strictly the case at the Nunez, there being a red sandy jcliff, iii 
course of disintegration, on its south-east side; but the identity is 
even here not certain, both the colour and size of the grain being 
very different. Further north than Sandy Island, there ^s still a 
passage into the river for vessels drawing less than twelve feet; 
but it i^ narrow, Jbrtuous, and appears rapidly Ailing up. 

After passing Cape Verga, the ^tna lost the land breeze, 
which had previously blown with extreme regularity from about 
10 p.m. till morning, and been calculated on with certainty in 
moving the ship along-shore. The winds also became much 
affected by changes in the tides and time of the moon; as, for 
example, if it was low water at noon, there was seldom wind 
enough to move the ship till the Arst quarter flood, and then the 
tide was too strong to weigh. The weather also became more* 
hazy, so as to prevent the use of the sea-horizon; and, for the 
three days preceding full and change, this was so much the case, 
as very inconveniently to shorten the bases of the triangulation. 

As former visiters, however, had held much aloof from this part 
of the coast, and as even the natives o>i the N unez professed to 
know little about it, I resolved to persevere along-shore as close 
and as long as circumstances and the season would permit; and 
found the channel less intricate, to a certain distance, than ex¬ 
pected. We made out three mouths to the Nunez; and ten 
miles north of the northernmost, much to the westward of where 
laud was expected, saw a cluster, of islands, w'hich gradually 
show’ed their close approximation to the main ; and were ascer¬ 
tained to form the north and west boundary of the entrance to a 
river, or inlet, larger at its mouth than the Nuiicz; and, at twelve 
miles within, the distance to which we surve^^d it, deeper, swifter, 
and jnomising as large or larger branches. From the trans- 
j)arcncy (comparative) of its water also, on the ebb, it appears to 
be either an outlet*of the Rio Grande or of some other extensive 
drainage. Where we stopped, it came from the east, and showed 
several extensive arms leading to the north and west. The 
entrance which we ascended has two large channels equally navi¬ 
gable, but its mouth is so studded with shoals that, until better 
know'n, few vessels will probably venture into it; the natives north 
of the Nunez having also the general reputation of 4)eing danger¬ 
ous. The western entrance is equally fair and navigable to the 
sea. The northern alone^is very shoal, and probably only pass¬ 
able for canoes : several of these W'ere seen at a»distance, and one 
country schooner; from which, imd the numerous Ares iK night, it 
appears probable that the banks are well inhabited, and have some 
tralAc. ,But the delineation of the coast-line was a more ifl gent 
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service < for us than a further examination here, as the tornado 
season was rapidly approaching. The islands did not appear in¬ 
habited the howUng of wild beasts on them being incessant, and 
their marks plentiful. 

We endeavoured to persevere, therefore, to the northward; but 
on pushing round the reefs to the north-west, found ourselves 
completely intercepted by shoals and breakers, which took their 
rise from the westernmost island, and, as we proceeded, formed a 
circular band round us, from north-cast to south-east by the west. 
We were thus situated on the 10th of May, when visited by 
thick hazy weather, followed by rain, strong winds, and a heavy 
swell. I became convinced, therefore, that no more time was 
to be lost here; and, on the 13th, having caught a moment of 
clear weather, which showed us the line of breakers continuous 
from the N.W. land, round to the S.S.W., we made sail to the 
southward, and, by carrying a press of canvas, cleared the dan¬ 
gers just before dark. After which we were visited by the first tor¬ 
nado of the season, now decidedly set in, and experienced similar 
attacks, three successive nights, at the setting of the moon, when 
we constantly prepared for them. 

During the severe service which we thus concluded, the crew of 
ihe iEtna suffered much; and scurvy appeared to enter deeply 
into their constitutions, giving even the least scratch a ten¬ 
dency to become a dangerous wound. Fisii diet was found to 
aggravate this; and it is worthy of remark, that when our ships 
used to suffer so much from scurvy, stock-fish w'as a portion of 
their allowance. The only thing which appeared materially to 
check the disease, was beer, made of the essence of mult and hops; 
and 1 feel satisfied, that a general issue of this on the coast of 
Africa would be very salutary, and have the effect especially of 
keeping up the constitutions of men subjected to heavy labour in 
boats. The fresh-meat diet, w’hich our crew obtained afterwards 
at the Gambia, was of much less obvious benefit than was ex¬ 
pected. 

Same Survey renewed in 1832.—My first object was now to 
carry our line again from Rio Nunez to the termination of our 
labours last season; after which L proposed examining, at more 
leisure, the river then discovered. Accordingly we began our 
operations atiSandy Island on the 12th of February, and, off the 
20th, made the rocks of Conflict Reef, precisely in the bearing 
given by our work last year, although ^our approach to them was 
very circuitous, hjvolving die errors incident to at least sixty miles 
of triangulation by sea. 

1 noWf tbep, securely mooted the JEitna, and proceeded in the 
Ravbn 4||ffider) and boats to explore the river. Having passed 
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over ground, as last year, varying from four to fourteemf&thoms, 
about three miles beyond our then limit we came suddenly on a 
chain of reefs which nearly barred our passage, and through whicli 
it cost some time and some little damage to the boats to gleatt a 
passage. Eventually we succeeded, although 1 thus became 
satisfied that only small vessels coulfl navigate this river without 
great risk. 1 could have warped the iEtua through, but certainly 
not s|iiled her^ and 1 even anchored the Raven here, and pro¬ 
secuted our investigations beyond in the boats alone. 

Above this barrier the channel was suthciently deep for larg(^ 
vessels than the iEtna; and with only some few dangers easily 
avoided, being above water at half tide, and showing strong 
ripplings even at high water. The scenery, as we ascended, 
became very picturesque ; and, in some spots, was even splendid 
for this coast, where all may be so nearly described as mud and 
mangrove. The land being terra firma in the literal sense, tl^ 
shrubs were in great variety, and the banks were in many places 
even completely guarded by close-set clusters of the pandanus or 
screw pine, a tree which 1 liave not observed in any of the other 
rivers, and which is not usually considered a native of Africa. Its 
peiiume is well known ; but it was now just out of flower. On 
our passir;;e up we observed several groupes of natives, apparciTtly 
very timid, and in a state of nature. They were, however, pretty 
numerous, if we might judge from the tires in every direction, and 
the perpetual sound of tom-toms (a kind of drum) during the night. 

We had ascended about twenty miles by the evening; and, at 
low water, found the stream brackish, but quite fresh enough for 
cooking. Ten miles farther it was quite fresh at low, and at forty 
miles nearly so at high, water. Alligators and'hippopotami were 
plentiful, with occasionally groups of monkeys; but we saw few' 
birds, and these merely great flsh-cagle&i herons, spoonbill, and 
kingtisher, with occasionally doves and guinea-fowls heard and 
seen inland, but beyond our reach. Un the second night’s 
biNOuac we found the water of the river intinilely preferable to 
that we had brought with us, and perfectly clear. The banks of 
the river had also begun to show stony landing-places, with grassy 
points, and but little mud. 'Fhe course of the river was generally 
to the northward, and frequently N.W. to W.S.W. 

1 now began, from the even width, (of about a quarter of a 
mile,) to entertain hopes that this would prove,a brunch of the 
Rio Grande, if not rather the true river of that name, the other 
being merely an estuary; and though about four o’clock, on the 
third day, these hopes w'ere suddenly damped by perceiving 
the headmost boats ‘ iouikI to’ simultaneously:* on coming 
up with them, L found they had merely discovered some lints 
on tl^e hill, and observed others on the opposite side of the 
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river. 'Here, then, we landed, and found several natives residing 
on a small eminence. One man understood English sufficiently, 
by the assistance of signs, to make out that we wished to know the 
nahie oif the river, and immediately called it the Compoonee. 
After a short time he began to recover himself a little, and 
apparently understood more than he wished us to believe. Upon 
naming the sister river, Rio Nunez, 1 expected confirmation of 
that name being the one they had given, but they dfd not appear to 
comprehend. It then occurred to me that they might know it by 
its native name, and the instant 1 had named Ka-koon-dee they 
understood me, adding, Debiicko; and, tracing it on the ground, 
I put this river above it, when they immediately repeated Com- 
poouee, pointing to the water. Latterly the black £ have men¬ 
tioned found his tongue, and gave us to understand that he had 
been up the ICakoondee in a canoe to Debucko, and bought the 
clothes he had on (he was the only clothed person we saw) of Mr. 
Proctor, whom they always designate as Proggot, but that they 
seldom communicate with any one by water. I further learned 
that the king’s name w'as Dook-lin, whose residence was 
a short distance from the huts; and that the river was navigable 
for canoes only one day (about thirty miles generally) above oiir 
position. We immediately proceeded, therefore, with the light 
boats to explore its extremity if possible before dark, and found 
the information correct as to the obstruction to larger boats, it 
being impossible, in our lightest gig, to pass the rocky bed of the 
river, which was beautifully transparent. The banks exhibited 
marks of a current qf amazing foic^, at least four feet above the 
present level,—no doubt that of the rainy season. The roots of 
trees denuded by the stream, and apparently much strained in the 
direction of it, exhibited certain evidence of the iorrmt, which 
must continue fof some months, as at this point the tide had lost 
its influence. It was indeed a pure fresh-water stream. Fish 
there certainly were, as I saw them leap occasionally, but we 
could catch none. 

The village was apparently well stocked with fowls, goats, &c., 
houses for which were built on stakes about five feet above the 
ground, (like pigeon-houses,) to prevent the depredations of wild 
beasts. Even the goats were compelled to ascend a ladder into 
one of these pigeon-houses. In the centre of the area in which 
the huts were Jiuilt, skulls, horns, bones, &c. of deer, buffalo, 
sheep, and wild beasts, were piled, with a few pieces of iron, 
evidently ship furniture, which they described as belonging to a 
vessel * broken * onjhe rocks outside of tiie river, between this and 
the Kd-koQj 9 -dee. 

About sunset the trees displayed numbers of (w'ild) Guinea 
fowl aft roost; but the closeness of the country rendered ^ny ap- 
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proach to them impracticable, principally from the defences which 
nature has placed on the banks in the shape of the pandanns, 
almost impenetrable even to those well-clothed, but bidding 
defiance to our species at least, in a state of nature, as were the 
few natives who came in our way. , * 

Buffalos, hippopotami, deer, lions, panthers, menkeys, &c., 
must be very numerous, as wherever we landed near mud we 
fouled the impression of their feet in every direction, quite recent, 
siiowmig their visit to have immediately preceded ours, as tiie tide 
would have obliterated the impressions. Mr. Arlett, at one of his 
positions, found a hippopotamus amusing himself breaking the 
trees j but the report of a musket was merely answered by a roar; 
he was not inclined to make our acquaintance. 

In our downward progress we met one or two groups of 
natives not quite so timid, and evidently wishing for a nearer ac¬ 
quaintance. They were fine athletic fellows, armed with swords 
and muskets, and with open cheerful countenances. Unfortu¬ 
nately the mud and a falling tide would not admit of a nearer 
approach, although one attempted to wade some distance through 
to join us. They had each a covering for the lower extremities, 
which was secured round the loins, and apparently formed^ by 
strips of palmetto, which gave them rather a graceful aspect, not 
unlike the hanging mail w'orn to the knee, as frequently repre¬ 
sented on the stage in Roman costume. 

About fifteen miles abo^’e the position where the Raven 
was left, w'C passed a very broad channel, leading to the north¬ 
ward, and very probably into'lhe.Rio Grande. Indeed, there are 
liiree great openings unexplored, but they did not apparently offer 
so much probability of success as that by which we ascended. 
My opinion is, tliat the whole of the space betvyeen the N unez and 
Rio Grande is one great archipelago, ancf navigable at high water 
for vessels of four or five feet draught; yet it is strange (although 
1 saw last season a country boat under sail passing through one of 
these channels) that the natives on the Nunez were ignorant of this 
river, or, at least, pretended to be so. It is generally believed 
by the most intelligent white residents, that canoes can navigate 
from Isles de Los to the Gambia, within the islands of this (sup¬ 
posed) huge archipelago, and the natives do not hesitate iit 
affirming it to be possible; but fear, they say, prevents their pass¬ 
ing through the hostile tribes. * 

In taking leave then of the Compoonee, all that can be said 
respecting it is, that it is a very extensive river, and has yet three 
arms unexplored, although I cannot possiblj^uppose any advan¬ 
tage beyond geographical knod'ledge to be obtained from further 
examination. The shoals to bfi paslted in order to arrive at its 
moull)!, the intricacy and danger of its navigation to Raven’sRocks, 
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will prevent any vessel, otherwise than for the purposes of dis¬ 
covery, from attempting it, for no commercial advantages are to be 
expected. • That we have added a new river to the list on this 
coast, and dehned the coast-line from the Nuhea to Doubtful 
Island (as I have naiiied the westernmost point we attained), is 
certainly satisfactory. 

We now then recommenced the survey with fresh energy; and as 
there was much sounding to be performed, and sohie intricacy in 
the examination of the reefs, I determined to ascertain, on shore, 
the latitude and longitude of the islot of Alcatraz. 

The landing was not at all difficult, but the whole summit of the 
rock was covered with boobies (pelicaiius sula). I directed the 
boat's crew to collect the eggs, which exceeded five hundred, and 
afforded a grateful treat to our salt-fed crew, being large, and not 
much inferior in quality to those of the plover. The second and 
tliird days vfe collected from one to two hundred ; after which they 
declined laying more for our gratification. We had them cooked 
in various ways, but the most palatable was an omelet. 

The customary nuisance in islands where these birds reside, was 
experienced here in its fullest extent; and nothing but the feeling 
that, in pursuit of science, every consideration of comfort must be 
sacrificed to attain the object, induced me to endure the almost 
pestiferous odour to which 1 was subjected for forty-eight hours. 
Dut this annoyance was trifling compared with one still more 
odious, viz. a species of minute blue louse, common to pelicans 
and other water-birds of this climate^ approaching in character 
to the acarus, or tick, almost imperceptible, but which, inserting 
its head beneath the skin, added bodily irritation to the former 
evil. 

At night the clamour of myriads of these birds, taking up their 
positions en masse, oft two-thirds of a space of sixty yards dia¬ 
meter, defies all description. Kvery moment a fresh party coming 
in from their cruize, made directly for our lights, and occasionally 
coming in contact with our hands, did not neglect to give us proof 
of the sharpness of their bills, independent of the great nuisance 
of frequently placing us in darkness at a most critical moment, and 
bedaubing the instruments, particularly the object glass of tlie 
transit telescope. However, X felt fully repaid for my miseries ; 
and those who shared them with me were not disposed to view' 
them as hardships; in fact, I believe the change and diet were 
viewed rather as a pic nic! Wishing to procure one or two of the 
finest birds for skinning (without kiilipg some useless dozen), 
1 sallied forth witbune of the * reading off’ lamps, and exaruiuerl 
* the host.'* After their clamour had nearly subsided (about mid¬ 
night), 1 found them all awake,**closely huddled together, forming 
a blacic crown to tins otherwise white islet. None attempted to 
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move, but, booties as they were, foolishly stared at th^lights and, 
without the slightest resistance or noise, suffered themselves to 
be handed out by the bib examined. * 

Why this island has been palled Alcatraz 1 cannot eHctly «om- 
prehend, unlpi^is the iapaniards include the ivbplc tribe (of peli¬ 
can us) under that designation. (Their alcatraz 1 have generally 
underwood to be the pelican, cornmon.) It is decidedly a volcanic 
production, Aid differs but slightly from the reefs which occur 
betv^eeii it and the Nunez. It is, however, of a coarspr amygda- 
loidal trap, partaking less of the ferruginous sand, and at the base 
has a soft bed of steatitic clay, which hardens on exposure to the 
atmosphere. When i detached my specimens it readily yielded to 
the knifp> not unlike hard soap; but in forty-eight hours was 
harder than chalk. 

The extreme height of Alcatraz is forty feet above the sea, being 
nearly level on its summit, but traversed, almost down to the water- 
line, by fissures, which gape from one to five feet. Not a vege¬ 
table production of any kind is to be seen on it. The extreme 
length above is sixty yards, and one hundred at its longest 
base. The summit, as may be supposed from the constant visits 
of the boobies, has soif, which is about three feet deep in some 
places, and occasionally so far indurated as to fprm a porous chalky- 
looking stone, not much unlike sOmc of our friable oolites of So¬ 
mersetshire and Gloucestershire. ^Sharks and turtle are constantly 
in sight; the former so bold as to attack the oars, and frequently 
leave marks of their teeth on them ; the turtle not to be caught, or 
we, at least, not expert enough to take theiq. 

Alcatraz may be approached'on the south-east side; but an 
extensive range of reefs stretches five miles off south-west (true), 
and about three miles in width, at right angles to this bearing. 
Tlie latitude of the northern extreme of tlin summit is 10° 38' T N., 
longitude i 5° Q.QI 30'^ W. On examining a small sand islet, capping 
the nearest reef to it, I discovered part of the stores and lading of a 
vessel, w'hich must have been wrecked here some years ago. Her 
cargo apparently consisted of cam-wood and ivory, pieces of which 
we found almost imbedded aiqongst the rocks; even large rocks 
occasionally overlaid them, showing that these reefs are subject to 
violent convulsions from the severe south-west gales. The coppers, 
anchors, boom-irons, leaden hawse-pipes, &c., were perfect; but 
the iron was useless, excepting one fluke and shank of an 
anchor, which, after hammering off some flakes of rust, were con¬ 
verted into a beacon anchor. Some of the pieces of ivory also 
were turned to accouril; by forming candlei^icks for the intensity 
instrument, and other magneUc observationsTbeing ^ee ftom at¬ 
traction. The cam-wood had Jjcen freely tasted by the teredo,, 
and was of no value. 

u 2 * 
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Havingi^ompleted our work here, we slowly crept to the north¬ 
ward, towards the inhabited islands; and at length, on the 6th of 
April, much to our relief, trees were again visible, and promised 
sonte variety from oiir late monotonous labours. After complet¬ 
ing the ground about Pullam, Honey, and Yomber Islands, 1 
carried the ^tna through the channel, which, although intricate, 
is safe for vessels of any size, assisted by the chart and thei^ boats, 
as the tide (which however is not so rapid as in the^great channel) 
shows by its rippling, where the boats may anchor to mark the 
channel should any doubt otherwise exist. The best time for 
entering the channel is at the last quarter ebb, when the dangers 
are mostly visible. The Raven was worked through to the east¬ 
ward of Yomber; but no vessel should attempt that passage unless 
on a similar duty. 

Being at length in the immediate neighbourhood of inhabited 
islands, I considered myself certain of supplies of fresh meat 
and vegetables, but was doomed to be sadly disappointed. After 
landing, going to their towns (inland), and using*every effort we 
could suggest to induce the natives to sell their bullocks, we found 
it no avail. They would listen to nothing but * arma y polvere.* 
These we could not spare; and to add to our chagrin, found herds 
of 'Ihe finest bullocks I have seen on the African coast, crowding 
the beach at our embarkation, ho doubt driven down in the ex¬ 
pectation of sale; their owners, too, evidently disappointed. 1 
made a second effort at another town to the northward, in what 1 
have called Damacon Bay (this being the king’s name, and his 
majesty visited the slpp with the chiefs, while wc wooded and wa¬ 
tered) ; but was here equally unsuccessful. We procured some few 
fowls, tw'O goats,> and bananas, for tobacco and buttons, but 
nothing more. Never have I witnessed more general disappoint¬ 
ment on both sides : alhthe officers were on shore, endeavouring by 
various means to effect the purchase of bullocks or vegetables, but 
without the slightest chance of success;—the universal answ'er 
was, * Arma, arma.’ , 

These people are well described in Captain Beaver’s work; and 
the same ceremonies he alludes to, previous to entering into their 
town or trafficking with strangers, viz. the presentation of a cock, 
and drinking pahn-wiiie, 8cc., was observed towards me; (although 
the cock, in my case, was black). 

At Dainacdn, Bay (Kanyabac) water may easily be obtained, 
and in any quantity ; but 1 should much doubt its salubrity before 
passing the filtering machine, boiling, or other purification. Tlie 
place where it is o,htained is a pond or reservoir, which mns 
parallel to ^he beach, and then iaUind amongst the trees, wfiere 
wells may be dug and very clear water obtained. But this 
reservoir (although supplied from a spring as fast as it oozes 
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through the sand into the sea) is so constantly filled with fallen 
leaves that the perpetual vegetable decomposition must render It 
of very doubtful character. It is preferable, however, to «that 
procured at the Gambia or Goree; and, when drawn at the 
spring, (where it rises under a mrtural bower,) it was pure as 
crystal, and excellent. 1 have not the slightest doulft that, were 
casks sunk and allowed to remain quiet for twenty-four hours, 
niosfexcellent water could be obtained, as it would rise within 
six inches of the level of the ground. At this spot we also wood^ 
with great facility. 

The soil of the island appears to be excellent, composed chiefly 
of decomposed lava and vegetable matter. Vegetation is luxuriant, 
and the natives seem inclined (or are probably impelled by 
necessity) to make tlie most of it. Our visit happened in the dry 
season, therefore under every disadvantage ; yet to Judge from t^e 
condition of the herds of cattle constantly parading the beach, 
they found abundant nourishment. They were invariably in the 
finest condition, of moderate (rather small) size, and the best pro¬ 
portioned beasts I have seen on the coast. Some w'anted horns, 
which is not usual in the breed of the coast. 

During our visits, which did not bring us together above twelve 
or fourteen hours in all, I did not perceive the natives touch 
animal food or vegetables of their own produce. The couscous 
and palm-nut, pounded into a cream, were prepared by the women, 
and not without some labour. The males (excepting children 
under three) ate from a separate dish, and the women by them¬ 
selves. The only labour I observed the men take upon themselves 
was climbing the palms to set their calabashes, and bring away the 
palm wine ; and, in fact, the w'omen performed all the laborious 
duties of the household, the men attending to hunting, fishing, 
and not uiifrequently marauding, when they can find their way 
across to the main. They are not particularly partial to Bulama; 
and the name of Beaver (whom they style Bebere) very nearly 
produced some disturbance with a chief, a relation of the king, 
whose father, he intimated, was killed by Captain B. himself. 
The assistant surgeon, hearing them talk of Bulama, had simply 
asked if tliey recollected the name of Beaver. The chief in 
question had then just landed from the ship after copious libations 
of rum, and perceiving, at tlie instant, a small boat’s union hoisted, 
as a mark for the watering-place, possibly associated it with the 
idea thut w'e intended to take possession of their island. How¬ 
ever, after a little blustering, his displeasure took an opposite 
direction, and he quarrelled jvith his own ^mpanio'ns. The 
affair terminated in our having his authority, as chief of the 
district, to do what we pleased,—wood, water, &c., of wjiich at 
first thtre appeared some doubt; and none of the chiefs intcifei ed, 
or appeared on the beach afterwards. 
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, The irteh aHj geneirally furhislied \trlth a musket, knife-dagger, 
(answerihg both {^Ui^oses,) spear, and, in a few instances, a 
sword, in most gorgeous hangings, as fdr as brass hails and bits of 
red cloth call go. The tiitiskets 1 examined, suspectiilg they were 
more for sh 9 W than use; but they were invariably loaded, ready for 
service,—the charge being, itt some baSeS, bits of iron beaten into 
slugs, in others about an inch of iron plug, evidently'cUt from a bar 
of nearly the bore of the musket. This is intended for the elephant, 
v^ich, by their gestures and a molar tooth they produced, appears 
to reside here. The hippopotamus I saw off the S. W. end of the 
island, and much larger than I have seen in the rivels;—he 
appeared to have barnacles attached to him. It has been con¬ 
sidered doubtful whether these animals frequent salt water at aUy 
distance from the mouths of fresh-water rivers; but here is proof 
of the fact, for nowhere within many miles is a fresh-water river 
to be found. The Rio Grande will not afford one, artd the Com- 
poonee will perhaps be the nearest. 

Most of the muskets were British, some few French and 
Spanish; and, from experiments which wO made oil the beach, 
at a mark about forty yards’ distant, these natives are good 
marksmen. None put the ball more than six inches from the 
spot, and several in it. In taking their aim, they go dot^’n on 
the right knee, with the left foot advanced, and continue sliding 
the left hand outwards along tho barrel until the arm is entirely 
extended. Every faculty seems absorbed in the act; and I much 
doubt, were they puehed in action, if Orte out of fifty could hit his 
mark unless he could take time for deliberate aim. Our rapid 
aim, and killing puzzled them. 

These people are generally designated as ‘ W'arlike and treacher¬ 
ous.’ However, bein^ constantly on our guard, and frequently 
armed, (visibly a# well as invisibly,) it perhaps did not suit their 
views to display any hostile feeling towards us, although I believe 
they were prepared to resent any insult which .might have been 
offered them. With the natives of Orango 1 had but one interview, 
and that did not offer any inducement to repeat it. They appeared 
to be a more lively, but, at the same time, more barbarous race than 
those of Kanyabac; and, to our questions and signs relative to 
bullocks, returned the same answer. 

The whole of these islands are of Volcanic origin;—Yomber, 
Honey, and Cavalho are at times inhabited, but Pullam not. On 
all, except Orango, vegetation appears be luxuriant; but the 
extreme sandy natiive of the soil of Orango renders this im¬ 
possible. « ' »• 

At Cavalho I turned the ship^s company on shore to wash and 
amuse‘themselves, as well as to derive benefit from a species 
of plum which abounds there, probably antiscorbutic. The seine 
was hauled< with success; and from the abundance of cavalho 
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taken, I suspect this island derives its name from them* * Fish are 
abundant throughout these islands, but rocks quite as much so. 
Indeed here, and at the bay in Kanyabac« were the only two 
favourable spots for hauling the seine with successi The porgy 
was frequently taken by hook from the ship. The northern end 
of Cavalho lies in latitude 11° 1' 35" N., longitude 16° 4F 15" W. 
(by the triangjulation). Its extent is one mile N .N .W.* and S.S.E., 
and, half a mile in width. It cannot be approached with safety 
withiu one mile at any point, frequently three. Nothing larger 
than a boat drawing eight to ten inches can pass freely betwdbn 
it and Honey Island at low water, and then only when the sea is 
smooth, as the whole space occupied by the islands of Pullam, 
Honey, and Cavalho, and three mileS to the westward, is replete 
with danger for vessels. Three miles north in the meridian of 
Cavalho it breaks at low w'ater, and from thence, by a wide curve, 
to six miles south-west of Pullam, should not be approached. 
'File depth decreases suddenly from 24, 15, t)> (fathoms) on shore. 
Indeed, wherever the greatest depths occur (that is above 15), 
tlu ^re is danger near. 

I observe in the translation of Paron Ronssin’s Memoir, that 
(speaking of Kanyabac) the trees called Pullam-trees in the 
country, are * Pullam-trees,’—‘ palm-trees.’ I am surpristJd at 
this mistake, as it is well known that the l*ullam-trep, connected 
too with the pagan superstitions of the natives, is the bombax, or 
silk cotton, and has no reference to the palm. Indeed, Pullam 
Island, which is shortly after described as deriving its name from 
the ‘ large trees with which it is covered,’ fan hardly boast half a 
dozen palms, which hide their diminished heads beside the more 
majestic Pullam-trees. • 

On Pullam Island, where I found landing good, I collected 
some roots which grew very abundantly? ’Fhey have a very acrid 
taste, and deprived one of my boat’s crew (from sore tongue, hav¬ 
ing been foolish enough to taste it) of his speech for half an hour ; 
and, possibly, 'some such incident as this, though more serious, 
was the origin of its having been formerly named Poison Island, as 
appears on the old charts. The plant has a lily stem and flower, 
and is shaped something like a turnip; another has the bulbous 
root of the lily. Some of these were preserved ; but they had ^ 
already commenced their shoots, anticipating the rainy season. 

The south end of Pullam lies in latitude 10°^ F 53" north, lon- 
gitiu'e 15° 43'5" west; but the shoals extend from the extreme 
south-west, four mile% and three quarters, and, the five-fathom line 
seven miles. 
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The Gambia, considered in a mercantile point of view, and as 
regards supplies, appears to me to offer more decided advantages 
than any of our possessions on the coast of Africa; and may, 
indetd, be' said to be the only point where anything approaching 
to trade can be satisfactorily pursued. Even in its present state it 
js by far the most healthy part 'of the coast; and, had a portion of 
the liberality of government to Sierra Leone been extended to 
Bathurst and its dependencies, I feel satisfied that, Ibng ere this, it 
would have acquired that character which eventually, with infinite 
labour, it will establish for itself from its own resources. What 
it chiefly wants, on the score of health, is the effectual drainage of 
the island, which, unfortunately, as fast as an approach is made to 
it, is destroyed by the sea, because the means employed arc just 
below the scale which would complete the work. . But even as it is, 
the constitutions of the residents appear to me as sound as in any 
pai;t of the world, and the strongest has been here thirty years 
without visiting Europe. Sir Charles M'Carthy himself, with 
whom Sierra Leone w'as an absolute hobby, admitted the Gambia 
to be the place for invalids. 

The trade of the Gambia I also consider more likely to be 
speedily improved than that of any other point of this coast. The 
iiier«haiits ‘have formed themselves into a company, w'ith 6000^. 
capital, to examine, and further their interests on the banks of the 
river above Pisania; and, at the period of our departure, were 
just setting forth on their first expedition. The I'oulahs, it is said, 
on their way to the Rio Grande and Nuiiez, pass tiic head of the 
Gambia; and if theiq objects in trading to these rivers can be 
equally or better effected by coming to the Gambia, there can be 
no doubt that they will be easily diverted from them. The 
supply of slaves in these markets may be thus also eventually cut 
off; for the Foulahs are laid not to be anxious to part with their 
slaves, but quite the contrary, if they could otherwise procure their 
supplies. And the specimens of the productions of the banks 
of the river itself, which 1 examined, were of gciod marketable 
quality, not iirst-rate, but the best seldom come up first, and ex¬ 
perience is requisite here as elsewhere. The following appears 
to have been the export trade of the Gambia last year, as col¬ 
lected from merchants and others conversant with its transactions; 
but it was hastily compiled, and is believed not to be quite com¬ 
plete ; and many other products were sent as samples, which 
await a report. 

Exported in 1830. 

242 tons yellow be^'swax. 100/. per ton. 

2\ ditto wjiite ditto. 135/. per toi> 

502 loads African teak. 3/. 10^. per load. 

S4 tops Cam wood. 12/. per ton. 

14,625 lbs. ivory. 35. Gd per lb. ' 
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1711 Bourdeaux (=60 gallons) of corn. 4 dol8.=: 175.4tf* per bourd. 

S714 ditto of lime. 25. per bourd. ^ 

76,471 hides. 5rf. per lb. 

500 oz. African gold. SOs. per oz. (Merchants have snipped fnfi- 
nitely beyond this, but secretly, fearing piratical vessels on 
the coast.) • 

196 lbs. ginger. U. per lb. 

52 cwt. guai-arabic. 75/. per ton. 

82 tons African rice. 12/. ditto. 

S2 ditto Gambia ditto. 14/. ditto. 

3443 gallons palm-oil. 2s. per gallon. 

12 pieces of caoutchouc (a sample). 

688 ship timbers. 5s. each. 

9 horses entered. From 10/. to 100/. (N.B. A great number are 
shipped, without entry, for Sierra Leone, Cape de Verd, &c.) 

— feathers and shells. 

2 boxes tortoise-shell. 305. per lb. 

1140 country cloths and paguis. From half a dollar to 40. 

207 bullocks (for West Indies). 6 to 16 dollars a head. 

14 tiger skins. 5 to 10 dollars. 

700 country mats and baskets. 5s. per dozen. 

100 baskets of ground nuts. Half a dollar per basket. 

225 bullocks* horns. 7 dollars per 100. 

1476 lbs. anchilla. lO/. per cwt. 

The following articles are also in the market^ hut were not among the 

exports last year. 

Mahogany. Of various kinds, at 4/. currency, = 3/. 95. Ad. sterling. 
(Exchange dollar at 45, Ad.) 

Ebony. Of very good quality, grows abundanfly in Salum river, and 
partially in Gambia. (Not searched for mrich.) 

Various kinds of mangrove. 

A kind of box. ^ 

A very hard and durable wood, called dittach, stands well under,water, 
and used in the construction of vessels, wharfs, &c. 

Toulacoula, or bitter oil. 35. 6d. (currency) per gallon. 

Cotton. Nominal or barter price, in the rough, 2d. per lb. 

Indigo. In the rough cake, 2s. 6d. each. 

Hemp, made into ropes or cords, and sold at about 6d. each. 

Potash. About 5d. per lb. 

Honey. Retailed in Mandingo country at 25. 6d. per gallon. 

Butter, same price as honey. (N.B. The natives preserve the butter 
by a process of melting, and retail it in the liquid state at 
25. 6d. per gallon.) * 

Cola nui. 35. 9d. per 100. 

Cardainums. Sold in baiter, among the natives, at about 105. the. lb., 
and brought from a distance in the inteilbr by the gold mer¬ 
chants. * • 

Goat, calf, and bullocks’ skins, dressed by the natives, but usually made 
jnto articles of use. (The natives dress these skins*well by 
means of potash and banna seeds.) 
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Cayenne pepper, of all kinds, in plenty. 

Beef (good, if demanded good), at 3d. (sterling) per lb. 

Fojyls. 1. to 1 i dollars per dozen. (Customary to charge strangers 
2 dollars.) 

Very good ducks. 4 dollars per dozen. 

Mutton. I)ear; generally private property, seldom in market. 

Goats. 1 dollar to (with one or more kids). 

Wines (bad season), indifferent. Clatet, 5 dollars thtf case. 

Tea. 2 dollars the lb. ' 

Dried oysters (good). 

Eggs. 14 to 16 for quarter dollar. 

Nuts (ground). Half-dollar per basket. 

At the season we visited the Gambia (the very .termination of 
the dry), vegetables were hardly to be procured, and those only 
pumpkins. There is little inducement to cultivate more of them 
than is required for the consumption of the inhabitants, as during 
the year seldom more than one vessel of war visits the port, and then 
merely for a few days. And the merchant shipping are mostly 
navigated by natives, who care little about them; the masters, 
if white, residing with their owners or consignees during their stay. 

Watering is, perhaps, the worst point about Bathurst. The 
oitly water to be obtained is from private wells, and by close 
work (in the dry season) as much as five tons per day may be 
obtained. This was the utmost we could manage, working night 
and day; and after all, it was of doubtful quality, and used by us 
only for cooking. Merchant vessels, however, go to Jilipe for worse. 

Wood is to be obtained at the beach, well dried, in convenient 
lengths for stowage, at six shillings sterling per chord (one and a 
half dollars). This, taking all circumstances into consideration, 
is cheap ; besides the saving of boats, moving ship, and exhaustion 
of crew, not to omit the introduction of vermin, &c. on green or 
moisfwood. 


The tides about Cape Blanco are irregular, and much in¬ 
fluenced by the land near which they run. High water at full and 
change may be looked for about noon; the greatest rise, under 
every advantage*, does not exceed six feet. Southward of the 
parallel of the Cape the indraught has a velocity of 2.6, and the 
offset or ebb the same. Eastward of the meridian of the Cape the 
tide bends northerly, and at three miles chord its velocity appears 
from south-west to north-east, about 2|, following the circular 
course into Grcyhwefdd Bay. North of tlie parallel of the Cape the 
ebb sets ndrth and floods south, 'and close in shore the tide is 
considerably weaker than atthree'‘miles, where its greatest influence 
may be expected. , 


* Spriugs and winds. 
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• * 

The Spanish iishermen do not appear to resort much to 
the eastward of the Cape. I watched the motions of fodr 
schoonei^ and their boats, add their practice appeared to ba as 
follows;— 

Their anchorage is in a bay abdut three miles notth of Cape 
Blanco, in seven or eight fathoms, where they are quite sheltered 
from N.N.W? to S.S.E., and when the boats inside the Cape 
could not work, and the anchorage there was not only unsafe but 
unpleasant, here they enjoyed still water. About midnight they 
got under-way, and worked to the northward, continuing fishing 
under sail until four or five in the afternooti, When they resumed 
their anchorage. Each vessel sent a boat round the Cape, which 
appeared, however, merely to stand three miles to the eastward, 
and then return under sail. Two of them visited the .^tna; and 
I had about half an hoUr’s conversation with the whole paity 
(sixteen), giving them a dram each, and some tobacco, to induce 
them to loose their tongues. They all appeared to be superior to 
the common, run of Spanish fishermen, and their language was 
more refined than one would expect from the Grand Canary. I 
endeavoured to ascertain if they ever Ventured deep into the bay, 
or as far as the opposite shore; but their reply was, that the \fea- 
ther was always too rough, and nothing '^as to be attained. This 
question 1 put to several, particularly the youngsters, who appeared 
anxious to communicate all they knew; but all their answers on 
every subject were so straightforward and open, that I do not be¬ 
lieve in any report of their establishments on„this coast. One, and 
the overwhelming argument, which appears to me to set the 
matter nearly at rest (unless, indeed, the country be strangely 
diflerent from the peninsula), is, that should they attempt to 
build house, fort, hut, or any thing stationary on these shores, one 
month’s weather, of the nature wc experienced. Would bury it in 
sand. If the house or fort stood, i much doubt if any con¬ 
sideration wouiq induce othel* than a Moor, who is semi-brute, to 
cndu*'e such an existAice as must of necessity follow. The 
very atmosphere is sand; and the habitations of the Moors who 
frequent this place are merely formed by stones three or four feet 
high (tabular sandstone), sheltering the north-east and west sides 
from the sands, over which they spread a skin and creep in. (This 
I give, however, from inference. The Spaiiiards^said they covered 
themselves with a skin; and we found huts formed in this nmnner 
in many places.) 

They appeared anxious to get us outside amongst them, and 
were rather disappointed whe\) they found that thev would have 
left the coast before that would take place, as they proposed , 
returning to the Grand Canary in four days. They assiircd me 
that the present specimen of the weather might be taken for that^ 
of the whole year, and that very few vessels attempted to remain on 
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the eastern side. When informed of my object, I narrowly watched 
their countenances, but saw nothing indicative of alarm, rather of 
pleasure. ' I told them it was my intention to investigate every 
creek in the great bay, and made iii(][uiry as to the reception 
I should meet from the Moors.' They said, ‘ They are not afraid of 
us, but they are of the English. They have only long knives, and 
one or two pistols, but no muskets,’ I told them 7# had informa¬ 
tion, axiA posiiivef that they had muskets; but they assured me no; 
and that they were hard pushed for a charge for the pistols. They 
appeared very grateful for the rum and tobacco I gave them, 
and anxious to give something in return, offering hooks, lines, and 
fish. They informed me that their usual fishing ground is in 
twenty-five fathoms, where they take fish from eight to sixty 
pounds, and that their average daily work is about three hundred 
weight in the boats. Their schooners have polacca foremasts, and 
wlien fishing they furl all the square sails in one. They appear 
rakish-looking vessels, and any thing but badly found. Their ton¬ 
nage may be from one hundred to one hundred and fifty. 1 
am surprised that no other nation has taken advantage of this 
trade. It appears to be the most economical bsheiy 1 have 
witnessed, and the climate one of the finest. 1 suspect the pirates 
have occasionally visited them, as they spoke with rather a signifi¬ 
cant look when they mciftioned a visit from a vessel under Colum¬ 
bian colours. French, English, and Portuguese, have occasionally 
touched here and purchased their whole cargoes. The fish we met 
with are as follows;—Porgy, mullet of several kinds, mck cod, and 
red-snapper; but I hhve not metnwith soles beyond six inches in 
length, although I Jried with the trawl. The red-snapper is what 
1 suspect is termed bream in the old voyages. 

Jn reply to a questioq, whether fresh water was to be obtained, 
they shrugged their shoulders, and said, * Yes, but only lit for the 
Moors.’ This is some distance north of their anchorage, and, 
therefore, will be four or five miles north of the Cape. 

Some animals, of the cat tribe, having q|foot about the size of a 
panther, with a smaller of the jackull size, appear to be plentiful 
about Cape Blanco, as their footmarks w’cre found along every 
part of the coast that we examined; but none were seen or heard, 
although they must have passed our tent pretty close every night. 
Their marks were always fresh in the morning, as the heavy dew 
which falls here'causes the sand to lie quiet until the sun has 
dried the surface. The drift-sand varies in grain from the size of 
hemp-seed to almDst an impalpable powder, searching the nostrils, 
lungs, and ears. l«^dund the small grains, equal to dust-shot, 
Almost insup|;>ortable; but what must a gale with hemp-seed size 
prove ? , The rocks bear witness of the force of attrition on 
the superior surface, being in some places completely smoothed 
'down. The bank of Arguiu must, from the clouds blown off. 
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be constantly accumulating, and the disintegration of tfie cliffs is 
hourly altering the outlines. • 

The surface on the summit of the cliffs in this baj^is, I giay 
venture to say, bare, or nearly so, of vegetation. The only stray 
plants and bushes to be met with belpng to the family of salicornia, 
specimens of which I have preserved. Some of thoj. roots and 
stumps, dried^may, with other fuel, assist in supporting a lire; 
but tjiey will not burn alone. On the low sandy point, under 
East Cape, some few scraps of fir and oak were found washed up 
by the sea, but barely sufficient, with fire already obtained, to 
kindle the before-mentioned stumps of the salicornia. The rough, 
rugged, stony elevations, had some few traces of lichens on their 
northern faces, where the sand does not lodge j and this compre¬ 
hends every thing vegetable. The sea occasionally throws up 
that species of fucus kiiowm by the name of dulse, but venr 
sparingly. Mussels and other shell-fish are very abundant at low 
water, and this I believe is the only food nature here presents for 
man, deprived of other resources. 

Amongst the objects collected by the dredge two only are 
worthy of notice, and I suspect are entirely new. One is a 
murex, the other a nucula, both beautiful of their kind, and likely 
to prove of interest to naturalists, particularly the former. The bay 
must abound with a great variety, but no time could be spared for 
this service. 

Ill a geological point of view this peninsula diffei-s widely from 
what I had been led to expect (viz. an entirely siliceous forma¬ 
tion). I examined the whole extejit (as far as the northern point 
of Repose Ray), a distance of thirteen miles; and it is a mixture 
of calcareous and siliceous sandstone, approaching our coral rag, 
or grit, in lines of stratification dipping southerly, in various 
inclinations as high as 45°. • 

It appears to be of three kinds, and each will be found at the 
cliffs, throughout this extent. The lowest stratum, which is the 
water-line, and f«rms the rocks under water, in the bay and out¬ 
side as deep as fifteen fathoms, is a close-grained gritstone, with 
three-fifth parts siliceous. 'J'his is succeeded, nearly at the high 
water level, by one somewhat softer and more calcareous, in which 
the recent pholas is very abundant. This stratum is about eight to 
ten feet in thickness, and the cleavage, or lines of stratification, 
about 30° dip southerly. The bed above this is vf a softer na¬ 
ture, apparently the debris of animal and vegetable matter in cal¬ 
careous sand, on the lo'ier edges of which, in contact with the 
lower stratum (occasionally spread through its^ own mass), nume¬ 
rous fossil helices occur. In lliis mass, not having «ny lines of 
division, are many cavities, from which a fine powder, mealy 
and entirely calcareous, was raked out, by which I am led to 
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conclude that they contained organic remains, which decomposed 
on the admission of the atmosphere. The holes at their edges 
had much the appearance of those in cheese where the mites arc 
tuiAbling out. Above this bed, two others, varying each from 
four to six feet of grit, are imposed, the inferior lines of division 
or cleavage at an angle of 30 to 40, and the superior at 45. This 
is again capped by the superstratum, a loose, rubbly, calcareous 
sandstone, with slight admixture of silex. The Ihies of division, 
in all the sti'atified beds, I found to arise from layers of quartz 
sand, which cause it to cohere very slightly, and the result is a 
constant disintegration of the whole line of coast, l^rom some 
fragments exposed on the hills, it appears to harden considerably 
on exposure, if not affected by sea-water; and in some detached 
portions I have found lumps of entirely quartz sand, so compact 
as to ring like clink-stone. The sumniit of this peninsula is com¬ 
posed of lines of sand hills and rocky eminences, just what one 
would expect to find if the sea were to quit its position, and show 
us the beds over which it flows. In every position, where a bush, 
or rocky islet. Is prominent, there, on its southern side, you will 
surely find its sand-hill,—a proof of the prevalent winds, as well as 
an admirable model of the formation of shoals, &c. under water, 
aitd pointing out most perfectly the * steep to ’ approaches to 
banks past which rapid streams or currents flow, with their conco¬ 
mitant shallow tail, formed by dead water or eddies. 

With the exception of these newly-formed and forming sand¬ 
hills, the whole surface is covered, in a most extraordinary manner, 
with shells, of all dimensions, and of the species generally found 
in their recent state in the bay. " 

To suppose thilt these immense beds, covering (as far only as I 
have examined) a space of thirteen miles, v;ere collected by na¬ 
tives, who but seldom,'and ther^nly few at a time, visit this spot, 
is beyond probability. Yet they are loose, and in no instance 
have 1 found them imbedded in the stone. The helix I have 
found in its living state, attached to plants, but they do not re¬ 
semble either the loose shells of the surface, or those imbedded in 
the lower strata. That the sea should have lifted her waves over 
heights of sixty to eighty feet is also improbable. Yet tliere they 
are, and the strongest argument against their being brought there 
for food for bird or man, is their generally perfect state. Had 
they been used for food, the shells would have been broken or 
burned, to extract the fish of the univalves, but they are perfect, 
even to their finest edges. The whole formation bears some re¬ 
semblance to Bqpnuda, with the exception of the mixture of 
silex. TTe {iues of stratification would favour its submarine 
formation, and the cpnstant lines of deeply-inclined southerly 
dip particularly so. It is decidedly of four different character;^ 
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and here and there we meet a wedge-shaped deposit, ferfning by 
itself a bed, of three to four feet thick in the middle, tapering 
north and south, but its base always straight, resting on pnc of the 
harder formatipns. In some parts, the coast presents a perfbct 
jlat of rock, which has a most remarkable appearance. 1 had at 
first viewed it from a height of fifty met above it, and mistaken it 
for sand, recently washed by ‘the sea; yet its height was too great 
for such an adiS^ission. Upon examination, ( found this appear¬ 
ance fo proceed from the surface of higiily-iuclined strata, di]>ping 
southerly, and worn smooth by the force of attrition of the sana 
passing to the southward. It exhibited long wavy lines, of various 
shades, like the agate-looking limestone of Gibraltar, or stalag¬ 
mite, and extended more than a mile. 

Cape Blanco, by the mean of our observations, is in 20° 4G' 2f)" 
north latitude, and 17° 4' 10" west longitude. The mean dip, wdth 
the axis correct, was 57° 27'4"; inverted, 57° I'. The table (in 
the following page) will show the temperatures, prevailing winds, 
&c. Sec, at all the ports visited by theiEtna, in 1830, 1831, 1832. 


On the 14th of June, 1830, we were becalmed in lat. 15“ 
27'9" north, and Ion. 17“ 31'50", and 1 availed myself of ^e 
opportunity to make a few experiments on the currents, tem¬ 
peratures, &c. 

Two boats were lowered, and, by the lightest,—a gig which 
two men could lift,—the water-bottle and thermometer were sent 
down. The boat was allowed to ride fifteen minutes, until the 
line became perpendicular, with 545 fathoms, for which 1 allow 
540 fathoms. Had the current been tried befote that period, the 
result would have given three or four knots; but when the action 
of the line, to regain the perpendicular, ceSsed, I found it to set 
south (true) 0,75 per hour. 

1 now caused three bar^gas to be slung, (with Hues and deep- 
sea leads attached,) and simultaneously let go from the gig, still 
riding by the line of 545 fathoms. No. 1 had 40 fathoms; No. 2, 
20 ; No. 3, 10; and, during an interval of three minutes’ drift, it 
was found that No. 1 had gained 1 fathom of No. 2, and No. 3 
had gained 3 fathoms of No. I; showing that the current ran at 
40 fathoms with nearly the same velocity as at JO fathoms, and 
that the rate of the wliole difiered little from that of the surface. 
The temperature, at 540 fathoms,, was 43°, at the surface 81°, of 
the air 83° ; but one fac^ struck me as deserving remark, viz. that 
although all the bar^as started from the same^oint, \\hen taken 
up they had ||ivergcd 50 feet freni each other. • 


Temperaturet, prevailing Winds, at all the Ports visited by the ^tjia in 1830, 1831, JS32. 
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V .—Failure of another Expedition to Explore the Interior 

Afrka. From Original Documents in the Office o^the Iluyal 

Geographical Society. • 

In December, 1831, two gentlemen, Messrs. Coultliurst and 
Tyrwhitt, were introduced to the Council of this So-^^y as being 
about to proceed, at their own expense, to the mouth of the 
Quorra, with the view of endeavouring to penetrate thence eastward 
to the Bahr>Abiad; and although their preparations were not qn 
such a scale as to warrant any very sanguine hopes of success, 
it was felt to be a duty, on the part of the Society, to patronize 
so spirited an undertaking. They were accordingly placed in 
communication with Colonel Leake, and other members of the 
late African Association, whose advice, it was thought, could not 
fail to be of service to them. They were also introduced to 
Captain Owen, R.N. and Mr. Lander, the value of whd^e 
experience, in planning their operations, was obvious. And the 
expedition being brought under the notice of his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, (through the medium of two members of the Council,) the 
loan of a chrbnometer was obtained for it; with strong letters ' 
of introduction and recommendation of both gentlemen, to the 
officers commanding the Naval and Military forces of the Crown 
along the African coast. 

The party sailed from the Dowms on the 1st of January of the 
present year, and arrived at Bathurst, St. Mary’s, in the Gambia, 
on the 28th of the same month. Both travellers were some¬ 
what indisposed during the voyage; and •the sun, after their 
arrival, so seriously aii'ected M r.*'1 yrwhitt, (who was scarcely 
more than twenty years of age,) that he hire yielded to the 
repeated representations of his companion and others, and 
returned home. Mr. Coulthurst himself proceeded; but expe¬ 
riencing some dela'y in proceeding from the Gambia to Fernando 
Po, he proposed at one time to change his route at this point, 
and to penetrate, in the steps of Mungo Park, from the Gambia 
to tiie Djoliba, and thence to Tinibuctoo and Funda, in pro¬ 
secution of his ulterior object; being further tempted to this 
deviation by the prospect of- being able to accompany a trading 
party then fitting out at Bathurst, which was destined to ascend 
the Gambia as far as might he practicable in canoes, thence to 
establish a regular communication by coffilah.wilh the nearest 
point of the Djoliba*,—and which undertook to escort him as far 

- • - ^ --- 

* This expedition, seems to be a part of the operations of the company men¬ 
tioned by Captain Bdcher (p. 296), which the following more detailed account 
has been obtained from the Colori^ Uffice:— * 

‘ In the month of May, 1831, most if the merchants at Bathurst formed them- • 
selves into an association (with a capital of bOOOf.) for the purpose of trading to the 
* X 
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as Seguin.* The St. George, however, being ready to sail for 
Fernando Po before the arrangements on this line were com¬ 
pleted, he ultimately reverted to his original plan ; and the follow¬ 
ing 6orrespondei]ce will best exhibit his further proceedings. 


Colonel Nicolls {Fernando Po) to R. W. Hay, >Esq., Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

‘ Fernando Po, March 29th, 1832. 

* Sir, —1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 10th and 22d of December, relative to Mr. Coul- 
tlmrst. Being on the best possible terms with Duke Ephraim, 
and the opposite chiefs in my neighbourhood, 1 have taken all 
possible steps to ensure a good reception to Mr. Coulthurst. I 
seat him over as soon as 1 could ; and the tw'o letters herewith 
inclosed from Duke Ephraim and himself, will show you how 
well he has been received. 

‘ Since their receipt Mr. Becroft went over, with the view of 
making the best terms he could for Mr. Coulthurst, in which* he 
has succeeded with his usual zeal and ability. 

‘‘The whole of Mr. Coulthurst’s expenses, including the hire 
of an Eboe man, who is to accompany him all through his 
travels, and of a large canoe and her crew, which are to go 
beyond the Eboc country with him, will not amount to more 


Boiircfl of the river Gamhih, or as high up as should he found practicable. They 
assumed the appellation of the “ Taiidah Company,” from Taiidah, the name of 
the country liigltest upHhc river of which they had any authentic information; 
tlie principal trading port of which, called Teiida-Conda iu the chart, is stated to 
he several “ tides” above the Fulls of Uarraconda. 

‘ Taiidah and the neighbothdiig states are very productive in wax, hides, and 
ivory; and contain, it is said, some mines of gold. The people, who are of a mild 
disposition, have shown much inclination to trade; but, through the intervention 
of the ^Foolli tribe, have hitherto been prevented from reaching the British 
factories. 

‘ The object of the merchants is, in the first place, to effect a firm footing in the 
Tandah country, where they hope to draw a considerable gum trade from the 
neighbouring states; and then, by degrees, to attract the traders from Bambaak, 
Kaart^ Bambarra, Bourree, Koukan, Footah-Jallon, and the int'ennediate coun¬ 
tries, to all of which Tandah is a central point. 

* The lieutenant-governor thinks that the extent to which the merchants may be 
thus able to open an intercourse with the inierior of Africa, can hardly be esti¬ 
mated if the coDipaiur should form caravans of the discharged soldiers on the coast, 
many of whom are natives of those countries, and who could join with the mer¬ 
chants and trade in colfilahs between the Gambia and Sego, Bourree, Timbuctoo, 
&c. Tie therefore applied fu|^be permission of the Sccretar^of State to incur a 
smell expenditure in exploring the river with the colonial schooner and canoes; and 
expressed an intentioii of performing this service in person. Lord Goderich 
approved of this expedition, and the lieutenant-governor has only been prevented 
from as yet effecting his object by the retsnt hostilities iu which he has been en¬ 
gaged with the King of Barra.' 
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than 70l. ; for which he has given the- Duke a bill on Ins father, 
which Mr. Becroft and ni 3 'self have negociated at our own private 
risk, as you ordered me aiot to subject the |}ublic to any expguse 
in forwarding his views. 

‘ I hflve, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ Edward N^colls.’ 


Duke Ephraim lu Colonel Nkolh. • 

Old Calabar, March IGtli, 1832. 

‘ My dear Friend Colonel Nicolls,—Your letter came safe to 
hand on the 15th instant, and 1 am happy to hear you arc well. 
The gentleman you sent in the schooner 1 have arranged with 
to send him in one of my large canoes as far ns the Eboe 
country, which is as far as my authority extends; but 1 have yo 
doubt but that I shall be able to procure him another guide from 
the chief oAhe Eboe country to pass him on to the next territory 
in .safety, and so to continue it. At tlie same time it must be 
understood that it will be attended with a great deal of trouble 
and expense, wliich I hope he will not refuse to defray in all 
eases. • 

‘ r am sorry to say that I detained the schooner one day 
longer than was expected, on account of Calabar Sunday. 

^ 1 remain, &c., 

(Signed) ‘ Duke Calabar, 

* King of •Old Calabar, &c ’ 


Mr. Coulthurst to Colonel Nicolls. 

* Henshawo, Buke's Uld Calabar, Friday. 

‘ Dear Sir, —In returning my sincere thanks for the kindness 1 
experienced at your Iiaiids in Fernando Po, I must also include 
the very obligi!^; reception your recommendation obtiyned me 
from Duke Ephfaim, who tells me he has plenty of. ICboe people 
whom he can send with me, and I need not therefore trouble 
Captain Becroft to bring William Dore with him. Owing to our 
not arriving till the morning of yesterday, the Calabar Sunday, 
when one cannot get the people to do any work of moment, I did 

not even receive a definite answer from the Duke^till to day. 

Most of the mechanics here are natives of the Eboe country ; and 
I really trust the. difficulties attending that^route, the direct line to 
Futida, are more -ideal than otherwise, with the exception that 
I must necessarily expect to «ee a consideralile pgrlion of my 
goods melted down amongst tl^ different native chiefs amongst 
whom^the country is divided 5 and 1 suspect it was owing to the 
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want of any regular recommendation, more than anything else, 
that the Landers were seized and detained till ransomed. Now 
th^ Duke having constant commercial -intercourse through the 
Enyong country, with the adjacent districts of the Eboes, his name 
will, at least, afford me a protection, perhaps beyond even the 
extent of tis own personal knowledge. I told him how the king 
of Fiinda had been enabled, by means of the Eurepean musketry 
whiclf had reached him from the coast, to make head against, and 
drive back Sultan Bello and his Fellatahs. He said he had heard of 
their w'ars and conquests; and 1 then observed, that not only himself, 
but every negro chief on this coast, had a common interest in pre¬ 
venting the Moors and their Mullams from usurping the whole of 
the country trade into their own hands, w'hich, since their acquisi¬ 
tion of Nyff6, where the palm-oil trade begins, they have ever 
aimed at doing. I thought it better thus openly to express my- 
sblf than to leave any vague idea of mystery hanging over my 
projected visit to Funda; though I at the same time said that I had 
no direct commission from government to fulfil, but, in a com¬ 
mercial point of view, I might assist in opening up ^he resources 
of the country j and that 1 was travelling more particularly, like 
Mjr. Holman, for my own amusement and instruction. Captain 
Becroft, for whom the Duke has much regard, will, 1 doubt not, 
from the kind zeal he has already shown in my behalf, arrange 
much better than I can my little matters of negotiation with him. 
I am convinced, from its long intercourse with England, that this 
is the best starting point; and having thus far made a good begin¬ 
ning, I hope it is not too presumptuous to look forward to a siic- 
eesstul result, and that my next communication to you may be 
from Funda. 

* Believe me, &c. 

(Signed)|» ‘ C. H. Coulth u iist. 


Mr. Coi^thuxst to the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

' Old Calabar, Friday, ICtli March, 1832. 

* My Dear Sir, —Having concluded my arrangements -for 
proceeding through the Enyong and Eboe countries, I may as 
well let you know the route 1 have taken in case any accidental 
circumstance which I cannot control prevent early tidings of 
me getting down to the coast. The Calabar river, though it does 
not itself communicate with the Quorra, j{et has.a parallel course 
with it, arid from jLhe point 1 shall quit it, a few days’ walk over a 
hilly country will, I am told, take me to Funda. lionny, it is 
true, would give me the benefit of a water communication the 
whole way, as would Cross river; Hjiit both these rivers bear so 
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• * 

much to the west, that I should lose more time than in this 
advanced state of the season 1 can prudently spare; besides whicfi, 
there is more safety in following the line of traffic through vfhicli 
Duke Ephraim communicates with the Eboe country, which, 
from its great extent, it is impossibfe to avoid, except by ascending 
the river of Benin, to which there are other and greate? objections, 
from its haNllag been the last great vent for the slavers. 'Fhe 
Qudtra, I was told by natives both of Bainbarra and Koukan, 
during my stay in the Gambia, certainly rises in the Kisst^y 
country, to which, by tlie river of that name, not half a degree to 
the northward of Sierra Leone, there is a navigable stream for 
small craft for 300 miles into the interior ; and it is to be regretted 
that the prior expedition which has ascended the Bio Graiide 
should have taken the same loW level as the Gambia and Senegal, 
and thus we have no knowlecige, except through Caille, of ^hc 
great table-land of northern Africa. The principal mechanics 
here are from the Eboe country, and of a shade considerably 
lighter thau the natives of the coast, nearly approaching to a 
copper tinge. There will be vessels here engaged in the palm-oil 
trade for three months to come, and 1 yet hope by one of these to 
let you hear from me from the source, at least, of the river. • 

‘ Believe me, &c, 

(Signed) C. H. Coulthuust.' 


Colonel Nicolls to R. W. Hay, Esq. 

• * Fernando Po, April 22th, 1832. 

* Sir,— is with sincere regret 1 inform jpu of the death of 
]Mr. Coullhurst; he died on board the barque Agnes of Liverpool 
on the 15th inst. on her passage from Calabar. He had got as far 
as the Eboe country, about a fortnight’s jfurney from Calabar. 
The King of Eboe refused to let him pass, when he returned to 
Calabar, and took a passage in the Agnes for this place; from 
what 1 can leafn he w'as ill when he got on board the Agnes, 
which vessel had a very bad passage; her commander, Mr. Cosen- 
ham, was also ill. I have secured most, if not all, Mr. Coulthurst’s 
effects, but I cannot find or get any intelligence of his writing- 
desk or journal; nor can I get, for the present, any further par¬ 
ticulars. I shall send to Calabar as soon as possible, and do* all 
in my power to secure his papers. The duke ^as very ill when 
the Agnes left Calabar. There appears to me to be some mystery 
about the journal and writing-desk; many valuable things, such 
as his watch, several gold rings, several smalkboxes of trinkets, 
looking-glasses, needles, scisArs, knives, pistols, *s would be 
supposed to excite the cupidity t)f the natives, are all safe in my “ 
possession, although most of them in very bad order from wet and 
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neglect. I ordered two magistrates, Mr. Becroft and Dr. Butter, 
with the clerk of the court, to make an inventory of them, in 
ordo" to sell the whole by public auction, except the watch, four 
gold family mourning rings, and a broach, which 1 shall send to 
his father; and as soon as 1 become acquainted with all particulars 
1 shall let you know. 

* 1 have,<&c. 

(Signed) ‘ Edward Nicolls, Lieut.-Colonel, &c.* 


Mr. Coultharst was the only surviving son of C. Goulthurst, Esq, of Sandi- 
way, near Morthwich, and was thirty-five years of age at the time of his death. He 
was educated at Eton; studied afterwards at Brazen Nose College, Oxford, where 
he took a very honourable degree; was entered at the Middle Temple, called to tHe 
bar, and resided six years in Barbadoes, where the influence of an uncle, who held 
a high legal situation in the West Indies, seemed calculated to bring him into ad- 
vai.tageous practice. But frAn infancy his heart was .set on African enterprise. 
His family is still in possession of some of hi.s Eton school books, in which maps 
of Africa, with his supposed travels in the interior, are delineated; and at 
Barbadoes he used to take long walks in the heat of the day, in order to season 
himself for the further expo.sure which he never ceased to contem|)late. His eager 
desires also took a poetical form; and a ‘ Soliloquy of Mungo Park,’ and other 
pieces of a similai' description, of considerable merit, were written by him at dif¬ 
ferent times. The stimulus which at length decided him, however, was the recent 
sucA'ss of the Landers. Ho feared that if he delayed longer, another expedition 
would he fitted out on a great scale, and leave nothing which an individual could 
attempt. He completed his preparations accordingly; and the following extracts 
from his private correspondence, at dilferent peritjds of his voyage, are not without 
further interest. 

Bathurst. (^Gambia.) 1*/ Feb. 183'2.— Dkar ———. After a conference and 
palaver with some of the native chiefs, among whose grotesque forms and equip, 
ments you would have laughed to have seen me perched this morning supping 
palm wine, 1 have made up my mind to take the southern bank of this river, 
through Fooladoo to Sego. A messenger from the Alinana of lAndou, who has 
undertaken to bring the gum trade here from the Senegal, is now in Bathurst; and 
the merchants are willing to aSjsist in making up a cofiila, which will enable us, I trust, 
to prosecute our journey imsatety. Though I shall not thus reach the main object of 
I'unduso directly as if I had had the good fortune to overtake the Pluto, it would be 
scarcely possible fur me to do this now before the rainy season; and though I shall 
be a few weeks later in gaining that destination, 1 shall have the satisfaction 
of tracing the whale river, and giving the pi^ition of ail the remarkable places on 
it, which neither Caill6 nor Lander were able to do. There is now no earthly 
chance of the observations made by Park seeing the light, for Mr. Ainslir showed 
me yesterday his last letter from Sansanding, which I perused with much interest. 
You are aware that nothing but the unfortunate concurrence of the Fellatah con¬ 
quests with the period of his expedition, and his being mistaken for one of their 
parties, occasioned its unhappy result; and by striking across the mountain.s, which 
we Shall do at Baranco, about four hundred miles up, (to which place the colonial 
schooner has l)een kindly provided for our jiassage by the worthy Governor, who 
will most probably, with the Chief Justice and a party, accompany us thus far,) we 
shall only have twenty-fimr days’ land journey to the mighty Niger, where he has 
scarce command of water enough to float a canoe. iMhall be heard from, of course, 
from the head of this j^ver, and I hope also from Fiinda, alioiit the time of the 
smokes in Octo^ier next; and 1 also look fip-ward to the possibility, 1 dare not use 
a stronger worn, of receiving letters from England up the Old Calabar river by 
some of the palm-oilers which may reach lae at that place. 

The climate here is so very superior to that in the bights of Benin un^ Biafra, 
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iJiat, after Barbadoes, where shade is unknown, it really seems compHratively cold. 

1 took a stroll of half a dozen miles to-day before breakfast, which 1 could not have 
done, without feeling languid afterwards, in the West Indies; but Tyrwhitt ne^r 
could have borne up against the breathing oven of the Gold coast. ‘All therefore 
has, 1 humbly hope, been ordered for the lH?st; and the encouraging kindness with 
which we hai^ been here received, the hapw close of the Mandingo war, (ior just 
opposite the point from which 1 write this, only three or four miles over, was 
assembled a force of many thousand armed savages, only five week% ago,) and the 
curious fact of a ^commendation prepared two years back tallying with the return¬ 
ing friendship oi the Mahoinmedan negroes, the most powerful and intelligent ol 
t}ieir%'ace, all concur to give a clieering prospect of the future. Kverythiiig reminds 
me here of the near neighbourhood of the desert, the toke and turban very genei^al, 
every man, not a Christian, a Ulusselrnan; and, what seems strange to European 
eyes, persons in the coarsest checks with gold ornaments to the value of hundreds 
of dollars. 

Monday next I expect will see us once more on the wing, and could ——• join 
us he would be delighted with some of the finest partridge shooting in the w'orld. 
The beautiful harnessed antelope, whicli it is really a sin to shoot, is common in 
the bush; and milk, lioney, and rice, are to he had in most'of the negro villages, this 
being quite the dairy country of Africa. Hut then there are musquitocs that madden 
the best-tempered folk.s, and lioly men with tlieir eyes on the koran ready to dirk 
you for the slightest subject of diifei’ciice; and it iS curious to see the straugest 
characters of this sort well I’eceived aiul admitted to a tainlliarity at Goveruniciit 
House, because they Iwave much interest in tlie country, and it is politic just now to 
speak them fair. There is a savage sort of virtue, too, in these people, if you put 
a coiifideiiccin them and do not tempt tliem, as there is no danger of our doing, by 
tile value of our goods. The island of St. Mary, on which this place is built, is a 
sandbank, four or five miles in extent, divided by a narrow creek from the main > 
and our auliiority does not extend a mile farther. Notliing hut the shells pre.served 
the ])la(;e I'rom being overrun by the Maiidiiigocs, who are now, like the Turks, 
getting well armed with European muskets, and will never let tlieir country be 
made an India of by us. They are some of the finest-made fellows I ever beheld, 
with none of tlie thick-lipped deformities ol the southern negro. 

lialhurst^ 10/A F<>b., 1833.— Deau -, I will not leave the Gamhia without 

redeeming the promise 1 made of letting you hear from mo siam after ray arrival in 
Africa. I was almost induced here to alter my destitiafion so far as to proceed by 
the way of Sego; and, had arrangements been made to forward mo ou immediately, 

1 believe I slioiihl liave been tempted by the idea of travefting the wluile comso of 
the river from its source in the Kissey country, in which, from authentic information, 
it is ascertained it takes its course, to the Bahr-Ahjjjd, where tlie natives here still 
persist that it Hows. _ » , . , 

Major lining was uirrect in all the main outlines of his account; and one induce¬ 
ment witli me for taking the western route would have lieeu the hope of recovering 
Ills documents, wnich 1 am given to understand are at a place witliiii a foitiiiglit s 
journey of Timliucioo. But the St. George iieiiig jiositively oil to-moriiow to the 
southward, and a gentleman here having undertaken Ui explore the nearest jKiiiit of 
communication between this river and the Joliha, 1 siiull liasten to tlie main object 
of my enterprise, with the hope ol reaching Fiinda before the rains come down in 
any force; and at this time of the year 1 shall have the iiencfit ol a south-ivesterly 
wind up tlie rivers iii tlie Gulf. Tliis place ought to liave lieen selected, instead 
of Sierra Leone, as head-quarters for Western Ali ica, affordiiig, as it does, the best 
inlet into the interior, whereas the latter is completely isolated ; and the native chiefs 
are now anxious, from its superior local advantages, to trainer the gum trade here 
from the Senegal, which,except during the rainy months, (of no long duration on 

this part of the coast,) isalmostlicrmetically sealed by its bar. 

I am as well as I ever was isi CHicshire ; and, in a blanket dress, with my dread¬ 
nought canopy, may, I trust, defy the rains. This is mendy a dry heat, the saml 
and locusts giving clear intimations o£oiir near proximity to tlie insert. 

Old Cahdmr, 19/A March, 1832.-11^^11-, As tiK-morrow evening wili, I ^ 

trust, see me fairly emliavkcd up the CaTabar on my way to Intnda, 1 iniiti »o'v giro 
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you some acdiunt of myself since leaving tbe Gambia. Tbe early part <if our pas- 
sagewM favourable; but we were so impeded by tornadoes, succeeded by calms in 
tne Gulf^ that I did not get to Fernando Po till yesterday week. Nothing could be 
Kind^ than tiie reception I met with from Colonel Nicollsi who sent me over in his 
own schooner free of expense; but I have certainly been unfortunate in not meet- 
with men-of>war. ^ 3fr. Barrow’s Iptter will, however, I hope, be equally avail¬ 
able to me in the Mediterranean. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the mountain 
foreK of Femstndo Po; the finest trees in England are dwarfs both in girth and 
height m comparison; wd its highest peak equals in elevation i^at of Teneriffe; 
**.*.{, however, it is generally mantled in clouds, and is only at intervals 

visible. I much enjoyed bathing in its clear transparent brooks, where theVater 
»^always pure and cool from the shady roof some hundred feet above; but here 
I cannot venture, on account of the alligators with which the river swarms. Three 
large Liverpool ships are lying here; and I had an excursion ymterday to Creek 
Town, once a very flourishing place, but now almost depopulated from the effect of 
” I ***■ some remains of handsome French mirrors, and other 

r^ly oietly things, such as handsome English sofas and chairs, broken to pieces, and 
offered up in the Devil's house of the place. Though Captain Owen by his exer¬ 
tions put a stop to human sacrifices openly here, yet every house of any preten¬ 
sions,-—Md some are very well built and handsomely painted with the representa- 
tions of tigers, snakes, and different fantastic figures, such as those given in Bow- 
dicl^B Ashaiitee,—has, moreover, attached to its fetish tree in the centre of the open 
quadrangle or^oourt, a skull, suspended to avert ill luck from its inmates; it is, 
however, held in no veneration, being that of some slave selected for the occasion. 
But the horrid error of their belief lies in the opinion that when an African gentle- 
man goes to the other world he will be respected in proportion only to the number 
of slaves and dependants he carries with him: so that the best feelings of out nature 
.are Mtually enlisted in the perpetration of these wholesale murders. Yet that they 
are\in amiable people, in many respects, I can myself attest; tlieir treatment of 
their slavra is much milder than I could have imagined the state of slavery to admit 
of; and their country, so far from being over-peopled, seems only here and there 
won by patche.s from tbe woodland, and teems with plenty under the most slovenly 
cultivation. ^ Even now that the slave-trade here, owing to the late co-operation of 
Uie French, is nearly abolished, they get every tiling they want in exchange from 
Europe for the oil from the palm which grows wild in their forests. The sugar¬ 
cane, which I have been uted to consider so precious, is gathered in its wild state, 
and 18 now being actually devour^ in quantities by the slaves of the house while 1 
am writing. The population of this place I should think equal to Northwich. Witli 
re^rd to scenery, a bend of the river near here, about the width of the Thames 
below Loudon, resembles much that from Richmond Hill.’ 

f 

was absent up the Calabar river about three weeks, and con- 
Bidered the refusal of the king of the Eboes to allow him to pass to have been 
chiefly owing to a war then raging in the country. He had not been exposed'to any 
very severe fatigue; but his disappointment was great, and heJaboiired under con¬ 
siderable debility and depression of spirits. ' He died, without much suffering, ou 
tnd second day after embarking in tlie Agnes* 
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V I.— On the Submersion by the Sea of Part of Hayling Island, 

near Portsmouth^ in the Reign of Edward III. Commu-^ 

nicated by Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., P.S».A, * • 

It appears from the document subjoined, that in the second year 
of the reign of Richard 11., a petition was presented bj^ the inha¬ 
bitants of Hajijing Island, claiming exemption from a proportion 
of tai^s levied on them, in consequence of the loss of a great part 
of their island by the encroachments of the sea. And an inquest 
being held to investigate the facts, it was reported, that in the 
fourteenth ye^ of the preceding reign, the greater part was so 
destroyed, that the site of the parish church, which at first was in 
the centre of the island, became afterwards on the sea-shore, and 
was then two leagues out in the sea ; the inhabitants, at the same 
time, stating that three hundred acres of arable land had been thus 
lost in forty-three years, and that at every wave a portion of soil 
was destroyed. 

It would be interesting to make a collection of such records, or 
other documents, as would illustrate consecutively the changes 
which have been thus progressively made on our coasts. In the 
meantime the following furnishes some details respecting this one. 
catastrophe. * • 

From the Records of the Lord Treasurer's RemeTrd}rancer’s Office 
in the Exchequer at Somerset Home. 

* Compertum est etiain alibi in hiis memorandis inter visus 
comp, de termino S. Hilar, (a" 1“® Ricardi 2**') quod Johannes 
Tychbourn, Chivaler et socii sui, nuper collectores predictarum 
duarum quintarum decimarum, et decimarum Domino Regi nunc 
dicto anno primo concessarum, habent rc^ectum de QJl- Os. G^d. ^ 
de quibus onerati fuerunt pro ]o”"‘ contingente homines insulae de 
Hayling. Quibus expositis predictis hominibus dicunt quod ipsi 
graviter distringuntur tarn per Vicecomitem Suthampton quam 
per predictos coliectores pro predictis suinmis regi solvendis. £t 
hoc minus juste, quia dicunt quod ipsi, pretextu inagnae con- 
sumpeionis terrarum suarum in insula predicta el fluxus maritimos 
et propter alias diversitates quibus subjacent ante haec tempora 
tarn propter sumptus et onera quse pro defensione insulae predictse 
contra hostiles aggressus sustinuerunt ad tantam penuriam sunt 
collapsi quod ipsi aliquam summam ultra predictas Gl. 1 5s. l\d, 
ad quos d^novo taxantur ad 15"”™ solvere non sufficiunt. £t hoc 
pretendunt verificare, Si£. &.c. 

* Ulterius, &c. compertum est in memoran^s de apno 14 pre¬ 
dict! regis avi, inter visus comp, de termino 8. Trinitiitis, viz. post 
summam Johannis Roches et Willielnii Brokhurst nuper collcc- • 
torun\ 1.5"'" et 10"'” tricnnalium, eidem regi avo laicis concessarum 
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anno 11' predicti regis avi in predicto comitatu Suthamton, quod 
yilla; de Stoke, £stoke, Northwode, Sutliwode, M^'iigham, Wes- 
titon, et Ha^rling, infra insulam de Hayling existunt et quod niujor 
parS ejusdem insulsb dicto anno 14”'" per inundacionetn niaris 
destructa fuit penitus, et consnmpta. Quod locus ille ubi ecclesia 
parochiafis^ ejusdem insulae priino constructa in medio dictae 
insula* fuit et ediiicata infra tenipus bonae memoriae guorundam ad 
tunc ibidem veniencium juxta littus marls existebat tota integre et 
tunc fuit in mari ita profuiido quod major navis Angliae ibidem 
transire potuit et quod tunc distabat a terra circa dtias leucas, et 
sic de die in diem per totam pai tern versus ma(|^ destmebatur 
terra et consumebatur per inundacionem maris, &c. Sic. 

' Ita quod onera dictam insulam contiiigenlia |)rout prius sole- 
bant ad tunc supportare nequaquam sudiciebant, et sic bona et 
catalla hominum villarum illaruin destructa fueriiiit et consumpta, 
pretextu quarum destructionis ct consumptiouis, ac aliorum 
oncrum predictorum, quain plures homines villarum predictaruin 
causH indigenciae, se ac eisdem villis retraxerunt.’ 

Upon hearing which complaints, the kimfs commission was issued 
to jnakc inquiry into the^facts, and the jurors, appointed in the 
second year of Richard II, gave the result in the followiny 
words :— 

' Dicunt super sacramentum siium quod homines de Ilaylyng 
pretextu magnu) consnmpcionis terraruni suaruni in insula do 
Haylyng et tluxiis inaritiinos et propter alias adversitates quibiis 
subjacentur ante haec teinpora tain propter sumptus et onera quse 
pro defensione insidse predictae contra hostiles aggressus et ad tan- 
tam penuriam collapsi sunt, &c. quod decimam solvere non suffi- 
■ciiint, &c. &c. £t diew't quod homines insulae predictae diversas 
Walleas de pilis, terra et turbis pro salvatione terraruni suarum in 
diversis locis in insula predicta fccerunt ad *custagia hominum 
insulae predicts 40 niarcarum, quae per fluxus maritimi omnino 
sunt confractae et destructae et per mare submersae. 

‘ Et dicunt quod 300 acrac terra? arabilis quae coli et seminari 
solebant per marc submersae sunt et omnino destructae infra 
43 annos preteritos. £t est nunc ibidem altuin mare, et ad quam- 
libct fluxum maris quaedam pars terrarum insulae predictae de- 
struitur ct superundatur; quae terra sic superundata per fluxum 
maris per quiiique annos vel sex tunc proximo sequente^ seminari 
non potest.’ 
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V1 1.—Extract of a Letter from Captain Fitz lioy, of H. M. Sloop 

Beagle^ on the subject of the Aorolhos Bank* Con^muiiicatcd 
by Capt. Beaufort, R.N., F.ll.S. • 

Rao de Janeiro, 10th April, 1832. 

* On the 18th of March we sailed from Bahia, and forked our 
way slowly tqivards the eastern limit of the Abrolhos banks. The 
wincl^, being light and easterly, favoured our sounding frequently, 
and taking good observations. 

* Having reached the parallel of the islands, to the eastward of 
the easternmost soundings laid do^n in the charts, and finding no 
ground with three hundred fathoms of line, 1 began to steer west¬ 
ward, sounding continually, and keeping a sharp look out at the 
mast head. At two p.m.., on the 26th, we had no bottom with 
two hundred and thirty fathoms, and at four p.m. we found only 
thirty fathoms, without the slfghtest change either in the coloiirtof 
the water or in its temperature, or any indication of so sudden a 
change in its deptii. 

* ‘ 1 directly hauled to the wind and worked back again to the 
eastward, to have another opportunity of coidirining tlie place of 
the edge of the bank. We lost soundings as suddenly as wq 
found them ; and in standing to the westward a second time, \tith 
a grapnel towing astern by two hundred fathoms of line, we 
hooked the rocky bottom and straightened the grapnel; but my 
object in ascertaining the exact beginning of the bank was gained. 

* From that spot wc had soundings in less than forty fathoms, 
until we ancliored near the Abrolhos islands* 

^ £ passed to the southw’ard a*nd eastward of them, because that 
side iiad not been examined, but time wouM nut allow of my 
doing what I wished while so favourable an opportunity offered. 

* At least a fortnight would be necessafy to com(}iete the survey 
of Baron ifoussin, which appears, so far as we have examined, 
to be extremely correct. I’he soundings are so irregular that 
little dependenue can be placed on the lead. It is only byu mul¬ 
titude of soundings, by watching the sea when there is much 
sw'ell, and traversing every part with a sharp look out at the 
mast head, that the neighbourhood of the Abrolhos, particularly 
to the south-east, can be thoroughly examined. 

* More than once we had four or five fathoms under one side of 
the vessel and from fifteen to twenty under the. other side. The 
sauts de sonde, as the French express it, arc surprising. 

‘ The tide, or ratheij^ current, which we experienced, set con¬ 
tinually to the southward for the three days^ that we were near 
these islands, varying from half a mile to a mile ^nd a half an 
hour. « 

‘ supposed that the bottom was chiefly composed of coial 
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rock, blit was surprised to find no coral excepting small fragments 
gHowing on the solid rock, which is chiefly gneiss and sandstone. 
As ipost ofi the charts say ** coral rock,** 1 have sent a few of the 
soundings for your inspection, and you will see by them that what 
has here been called coral is th% coating of a solid rock formed by 
the deposit nf the sea-water, mixed with coralline substances and 
what a sailor generally calls ** barnacles.” . < 

* My meridian distance of the Abrolhos rocks from Bahia, tlieir 
latitude, and their size, agree precisely with those given in the 
French survey. But betw'een Bahia and Rio de Janeiro, and 
consequently between the Abix)lhos and Rio de Janeiro, there 
exists a difference of from four to five miles between us, this being 
the only point on which I have found any such difference either 
on this or on the Beagle’s former voyage.’ 

Having made both passages, 1 vepture to observe, that going 
widiin the Abrolhos certainly shortens that between Rio and 
Bahia very much; but yet 1 should not recommend it to any 
vessel unless she has reason to make unusual haste, '^rhe sound; 
ings are very irregular, varying suddenly from twenty to six 
fathoms; and there are both reefs and currents. 


VIII .—Communication between the Ganges and Hooghlyj ^c. 

Coinniunicated by Lieut. J.H. Johnston, R.N. 

The Nuddeah rivers, w'hich connect the Ganges with the Hooghly, 
are, during eight months in the year, so extremely shallow as not 
to admit of a passage being effected by them between the rivers ; 
and the water communication between Calcutta and the upper 
country is consequently maintained during that time by the Sun- 
derbund passages, at a great expense of time and labour. A plan 
has, therefore, been lately proposed by Major Forbes, of the 
Bengal Engineers, and is now under consideration in India, for 
constructing a canal, which, branching off from -the Ganges at 
Rajatiiahl, shall join the Hooghly at Mirzapore, near Kulna. 
j^nd the object being approved by the Governor-General, the 
requisite surveys and estimates are now making to ascertain the 
expediency, otherwise, of carrying the scheme into effect. 

The great difficulties arise—1. from the difference of level (sixty 
feet) between the«Ganges and Hooghly at the points in question, 
which, with the friable nature of the intervening country, makes 
an open cut inexpedient;—2. from the difference in the level of 
the Ganges at different seasons, amounting to not less than thirty 
feet;—and, 3 from the number of kill-streams which intersect the 
line. To overcome them it is proposed to cut the bed of the canal 
at Rajamalil six feet below' the lowest level of the river, providing 
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it, at the same time, with locks, rising, when requrre^, to its 
greatest height; thence to skirt the Kajamahl hills, on sound godd 
ground, for eighty miles, crossing the hill streams, alrc^y*no|jced, 
on aqueducts; and, finally, to lock down to the Hooghly between 
two of them, the Adji and Damdbda, coming out, as stated, at 
Mirzapore. This line, besides being three hundred fliiles shorter 
than the preient passage, w'ould come within a little distance of 
the (oal-mines, now worked to the extent of three or four hundred 
thousand maunds (bushels), and cross a country abounding in rich 
iron ore, limestone, &c. And though the expense is roughly 
estimated at fifty lacks of rupees (500,000i.), the return, with 
moderate tolls, would, it is thought^^be not less than 10 per cent, 
on this capital. 

The w'ork would take some years to execute, besides the delay 
which must yet intervene before the plan is matured; but, in the 
meantime, taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
mention of coal on the projected line, the following facts may be 
acceptable. Coal is extensively diffused in Bengal, Sylhet, 
Buriiiah, and Arracan; but has only been worked, as yet, on a 
considerable scale, at Beerboom, on the Damooda river, above 
alluded to, whence it is delivered in Calcutta at eightpeuc^ to 
ninepence a bushel. The great expense, however, of its convey¬ 
ance from this to the upper provinces, has lately induced the go¬ 
vernor-general to order seams to be opened at Hurrah and Sikree, 
on the banks of the Ganges, about half-way between Calcutta and 
Benares, by the water route; and a recent report received from 
Captain Tanner, who is charged w'ith ther works there, of the 
progress made, is subjoined.* In strength, Indian coal, as hi¬ 
therto extracted, may be considered from a fourth to a fifth infe¬ 
rior to the best Newcastle. It burns fr^ly, but does not answer 

*** Bhangttlpore (tiear the Hurrah CoUiery\ March 4, 1831.—As oiir seum dips 
the quality improves, and the supply promises to be most abundant. It was at first 
slaty in fracture, but is now conchoidal; ignites easily; and as fuel is all that is 
required. 1 consider it even better than the Kajamahl coals. 

‘ Some days ago I had about ten seers (20 lbs.) fresh from the mine, broken into 
small pieces, and built up in the form of a pyramid, so as to admit of a circulation of 
air; having fired which, 1 remarked, that as the heat increased a brownish liquid 
exuded, the flame was blue for the first half hour, then for half an hour bright red, 
and afterwards a glowing redness was diffused throughout the pile for two hours. 
The smoke was first black, then white; the odour was stronger than was given out 
by the sort of coal first extracted; and the whole was consumed in eight hours, the 
pieces retaining their shape, but white and soft. • 

* Hu' next day 1 had a similar quantity dried in the sun; from which, when 
afterwards burnt, I observed no liquor exude; and the ashes left were harder, but 
not what could be called a ciiMer. In other respects the results were the same. 

*• Our adit is now twenty feet wide and sixty long, I observe tha^ the bed is per¬ 
pendicularly divided by three seams tbe whole length, which kee^ the sides even; 
while the transverse seams enable the workmen to extract some piems of two to three 
maunds each. The fresh fracture is a dhrk grey colour, but blackens on exposure to 
the atmosphere. It feels slightly greasy at first, but roughens as it changes 
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for cokilig or smithy purposes; tliough being as yet worked only 
near the surface, its quality may improve as the shafts descend. 


IX.— Recent Information from Australia. From communica¬ 
tions made to the Royal Geographical Society. 

In June last the following extract of a letter from Lieut.-Coloiiel 
Uumaresq (New South Wales) was communicated to the Royal 
Geographical Society by Mr. Hay, V. P, 

* [ must now put you in possession of a report which has been 
made by a man named Barber, a runaway convict, w'ho has lived 
for these last five years with the aboriginal natives of the interior. 

He was recently captured by a detachment of the mounted 
police, and states that he has twice traversed New Holland in a 
north-westerly direction, and has reached the northern coast by 
following the course of a river which rises towards the western 
extremity of the chain of mountains by which Liverpool plain is 
Jbounded, and by which it is separated from the valleys of the 
Goulburn and Hunter rivers. He describes this river as running 
in a broad and deep channel, for many hundred miles without 
any impediment to its navigation, and as finally emptying itself 
into a lake of great extent, whose junction with the ocean he 
could not see across. The natives of the coast informed him that 
strangers visit it for the purpose of procuring a scented wood, 
which they float away in great quantities. These strangers arc 
held in great terror, and are said to be armed with two spears, 
a long and a short one,” the latter of which alone is thrown 
(bows and arrows, vve «inay conclude). They arrive in canoes 
made of wood, and not formed of bark as the natives’ canoes ar€,— 
are dressed in a kind of shirt reaching to the elbows, and w'ear 
trowsers which do not descend below the knee. (Malays.) 

‘ Barber further saw the stumps of many trees which had been 
cut with an axe, as also a man who had been wounded with the 
short spear alluded to, and w'hich the natives describe as being 
thrown with great force and precision. His stoiy, on the whole, 
is very circumstantial; and Major Mitchell (the surveyor-general) 


colour. The fragments sliding over each oth^r have a slightly metallic sound; and 
wherever the tools strike the lustre is glistening. 

* 1 shall continue to note any changes, but refrain at present from surmising the 
probable result. As the sinking goes on, the true nature of this immense bed of coal 
will be develope’eflfectually. 

‘ I have, 5tc. 

‘U.Tannkr, Ca||>tain.’ 
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is about to proceed for the purpose of determining the flct of the 
existence of a dividing range between the sources of those waters 
wliich Captain Sturt traced to the southward, and those mentio|ied 
by Barber. Should this point be established, there is, perhaps, 
no reason why this latter’s story may not, in all essential par¬ 
ticulars, be correct. He is a very intelligent man, and ifpomrkably 
handsome. I Vs body is tatooed all over; and he has completely 
adopted the habits of the native blacks, over whom he has obtained 
that degree of ascendency which may be supposed to result froiy 
his superior qualities.’ 

On which statement, and others similar received about the 
same time, Mr. Cunningham (author of the paper on * Australian 
Discovery, pp. 99-132) has tendered the following remarks to the 
Royal Geographical Society:— 

* That the convict in question, on first taking to the bush and 
passing to the westward of Liverpool Plains, should have founds 
river running to the north-west is not at all a matter of surprise, 
since he could not well avoid intersecting either the channel of the 
Yorke or FiM of Mr. Oxley, which are streams that drain those 
extensive levels, and, after a course of more than a hundred miles 
through a wooded country to the north-west, unite and form a 
tributary to the Darling of Captain Sturt. " But that he subse¬ 
quently, at any period of his long absence in the wilds of the 
interior, should have traced a river across the continent to its 
discharge on the northern coast, with no other means of sustenance 
to support a journey of thirteen hundred miles to the nearest sea 
than what an Australian forest would afford him,—or that he should 
have even had the disposition to bave prosecuted so long a tour, 
in which he could have induced no aborigiifal native to ac¬ 
company him to assist in procuring food as he advanced,— 
seems to me extremely questionable, not<titlistauding his having 
adopted the habits of the savage, the tract of country over which 
each family of aborigines ranges being extremely limited, and 
one tribe being vfjiy careful not to pass the confine of the fishing 
or hunting grounds of another. 

' When first transported, this man. Barber, as I learn, was 
assigned to a millwright and miller, named Singleton, residing on 
Hunter’s river, from whom he soon absconded, and, determining • 
on a wandering life in the interior, he crossed Liverpool Plains to 
the westward, and soon reached the base of Arbu|hnot’s range of 
Mr. Or ley, named W’arren-bungle by the aborigines. Some 
miles to the westward of^that very elevated range of mountains, 
passes the Castlereagh river of the same able traveller, the prin¬ 
cipal streams of which originate in the w'estern extreypes of tlie 
dividing range, by which Liverpool Plains are bounded on the 
south ; and, on the banks of this river, he joined a tribe of natives, 
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with whom he followed it down to the north-west, upw'ards, as lie 
estimated, of four hundred miles. This distance, however, was 
grcjjitly overrated, for Captain Sturt has shown us, that in a hun¬ 
dred miles or thereabouts, this river falls into the Darling, to the point 
of confluence with which, Bsfrber appears not to have traced its 
channel; Jiiut crossing it, for some reason which does not appear, 
he quitted its banks altogether, to prosecute a fresk course to the 
norm-east. On their "new line of route, he and the natives 
continued some days, when they reached the left bank of a large 
river, named by the latter Kin-dur or Kiendar, which he describes 
as being deep, free from falls, rapids, or other impediments to 
navigation. A slight current was perceived in it, setting to the 
westward, and its banks were generally so low as to be nearly 
level with the surface of the water. The right, or north bank 
(continues the story) was backed by lagoons, supported by freshes 
Horn the river; but beyond, as the ground rose, extensive plains 
extended, which were found to be altogether destitute of water. 
In a word, by a reference to the map, it is very evident that the 
Kiendar is my Gwydir, a considerable river formed by a junction 
of the Peel of Mr. Oxley, with another of equal magnitude dis¬ 
covered by me in 1827. The characters of the two agree per¬ 
fectly, for at the point at which my party forded it, viz. at its last 
rapid, it was beginning to assume those features, in its deep 
channel, sluggish motion of current, and low muddy banks, which 
it most probably afterwards uniformly retains, or, at all events, 
presented at the point of intersection by Barber and his native 
associates. And the .situation of the last rapid in the bed of the 
Gwydir above-mentioned, by which I passed its channel in my 
journey homeward in 1827, being lat. 2y° 38' S., long. 150“ 
20 ' E., and the direction the river there took interiorly, being 
about W.N.W., it m*%y be thus fairly presumed that a north¬ 
eastern course across the country from the Castlereagh would 
cut the Kiendar or Gwydir, about-the meridian of 149“ and 
parallel of 29^“, thus making the spot where the bushranger first 
beheld that fine river about a hundred miles to the westward and 
northward of my ford, where the navigation ceases, and where the 
mean elevation of the country above the level of the sea (as de¬ 
termined by barometrical admeasurement) was only 895 feet. 

* Assuming, then, the story of this runaway, as far as regards 
his journey dov^n the Castlereagh, and his subsequent intersection 
of a large and navigable river, some days’ travel to the north-east 
of it, to be correct, which I think is extremely probable, we have, 
as above ^shown^ the points in the interior, before unknown to 
white men^to which he did thus penetrate, as well as the particular 
river which he met with, and (imacquainted as he must have been 
witli what had already been explored by others) supposed to be a 
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discovery.” Here, however, we must rest, and say*nothing of 
his further progress on its banks, but rather leave that, as well as 
the extreme distance to which he may have explored it tf\ the 
westward, to be determined by a more scientihc traveller. 

* As it appears, however, that Barber made tw'o distinct 
journeys through the interior of the country, this ma^ be viewed 
as his iirst exisursion ; for his history, as 1 have obtained it, goes 
on tp say, that after he had been living’ with the natives between 
two and three years, he returned to the service of his master, Sui- 
glcton, who, it would appear, received and gave him employ- 
inent; and to whom he was ever relating his adventures, and the 
discovery he had made, by the aid of the natives, of a large river, 
with luxuriant pasturage on its banks. At length he tHiis induced 
him and another settler in the neighbourhood, to equip themselves 
for a journey to the river, with the view of exploring it further tiian 
he had himself done. Acting as their guide, be conducted thSm 
to the Kiendar, w'hich they traced for some distaiicd through a 
level country; but one morning, when they rose to pursue their 
explorations' farther to the westward, the convict was missing, 
having very quietly gone oft’ at dawn of day w'ilh some natives, who 
had been with the party. And thus the two adventurers were Jeft 
to find their way home as well as they could; nor was Barber 
again heard of until apprehended by a detachment of the muiuited 
police last year. 

‘ 'J’he second part of this extraordinary man's history, fraught 
no doubt with curious adventures, is less known in detail. It 
appears, that having determined to see more of the Kiendar, 
or Gw'ydir, as well as the interior through which it bends its 
course, than he had in his first journey, he possessed himself of a 
horse from one of the outer stock ^stations (probably on the Gas- 
tiereagh), and with this proceeded down tlie river; but how far he 
penetrated, and what was the character of the country which 
he visited, can only be determined on Major Mitchell’s return. 
Thus much, hewever, may, I think, be anticipated with some 
confidence, viz. that those parts of his story which relate to his 
having followed the river for many hundred miles, to its discharge 
by a lake into the ocean on the nifrthern coast—his having there 
learned from the aborigines, (who are well known to be extremely 
hostile to all strangers, in consequence of their frequent skirmish¬ 
ings with the Malays,) that men armed with boviss and arrows visit 
these 1 bores in large canoes, for the purposes of procuring a scented 
wood and a marine slug—and his description of an animal like 
a hippopotamus inhabiting the river, and of large lyiboons fre¬ 
quenting the woods of those inter-tropical regions,?-are wholly 
fabricated, and designed to excite public interest in the colony, ' 
and qvert that punishment which he doubtless apprehended 
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awaited hihi on his being captured; not simply for the act of ab¬ 
sconding from his employer, and having been a convict at large for 
sev^l years, but for the crime of horse-stealing. 

* A burning mountain also, which figures in some accounts as 
an appendage to the mouth of his river, which otlierwise is stated 
to pursue 0s course very sluggishly through an internal country, 
without a single hill, appears evidently to have 1 een intended 
to give additional weight and interest to the whole discoveryand 
njay be considered to have suggested itself to the inventive imagi¬ 
nation of the runaw^ay (who is admitted, on all hands, to be a very 
clever, intelligent person) by the public attention being, about the 
time of his apprehension by the police, directed, through the 
medium of the Sydney Gazette, to the second visit of one of tlie 
assistant chaplains of the colony to Wingen, an eminence situated 
on the crest of a rocky ridge near the sources of Hunter’s river, 
which was accidentally discovered, in 1818, to be on fire, and 
where the process of combustion is said to be still going on.’*’ 

* [The following account of these two visits, made in 18110 and 1831 by the Rev. 
C. P. N. Wilton, chaplain at Newcastle, is abridged from the Australian Almanac 
for 1832:— 

. ‘ IMount Wingen is situated on the South-Eastern side of the dividing 
raif^ which separates the lands of Hunter’s River from Liverpool Plains, 
in lat. 31* 54' S., long. 150“ 56' E.; and the elevation of the portion of it 
under the process of combtistion cannot be less than from 1400 to 1500 feet from 
the level of the sea. At the period of niy iirst visit, in the beginning of last 
year, this comprehended parts of two declivities of one and the same mountain, 
composed of compact sand-stone rock. The progress of the fire had previously been 
down the northern and highest elevation, and it was then ascending with great fury 
the opposite and southern eminence. From the circumstance of its being tlnis in a 
hollow between two ridges of the same mbuntain, a former visitor was probably in¬ 
duced to give the cleft^ in the mountain the appellation of a crater; hut the fact is, 
the rock, as the subterraneous fire increases, is rent into several concave chasms of 
various widths, of which I had an opportunity of particularly examining the widest. 
The rock, a solid mass of sandsstone, was torn asunder about two feet in width, leav¬ 
ing its uppei and southerly side exposed to view, the part so tom asunder having 
slipt down, as it were, and sunk into a hollow, thus forming the concave surface of 
the heated rock. On looking down this chasm to the depth of about fifteen feet, the 
sides of the rock were perceived to he of a white heat, like that of a lime-kiln, 
while sulphureous and steamy vapours arose from the aperture, amidst sounds 
which issued from a depth below, like blasts from the forge of Vulcan himself. 1 
stood on that portion of the rock which had been cleft from the part above, and on 
hurling stones down into the chasm,^he noise they made in the fall seemed to die 
away in a vast abyss beneath my feet. The area of the mountain, over which the 
fire was raging, was about an acre and a li^f in extent. There were throughout 
it several chasms varying in width, from which are constantly emitted sulphureous 
columns of smoke, accompanied by brilliant flame, the margins of these being beau¬ 
tified with effloresctdit crystals of sulphur, varying in colour from the deepest red 
orange, occasioned by ferruginous mixture, to the palest strati colour, where alum pre¬ 
dominated. A black, tarry, and lustrous suhstance-^a sort of of bitumen—abounded 
an the edges of several of the clefts. Specimens of this were with difficulty 
obtained, from the intense heat under foot, and the suffocating quality of the 
vapours emitt%4 from the diasms. No Isfra or trachyte of any description was to 
be met with, nor was there any appearwee of coal, although abounding in the 
vicinity. The mountain has evidently oeen on fire for a great length of time: 
several acres above the part now under combustion, on which trees are 8t».ndiug of 
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‘ I would further remark, iiowever, tliat it appearSi by various 
letters from the colony, that an idea is at length entertained there 

a great age, Iiaving, sw it were, been steamed, and many of tlie stones ipon it 
bearing the appearanee of vitrjfipation. The fire is still raging, and will probably 
continue to do so with increasing fury. Alaterials from beneath from time to 
time become ignited, whether l)y electricity, or other unknown cause, and the 
exi>ansive powers of the heat and steam shiver and split into Luge masses the 
solid rock of saiid'Stone, and thus form continued chasms. The sulphureous and 
aluminous products of the mountaiu have been successfully applied in the cure of 
the scab in sheep.’ 

About four miles along the shore, from Newcastle towards Red-head, the 
was also observed, in 1112B, to be on fire, evolving sulphureons vapours; and a 
beautifully cry.stalli 7 .ed mineral, which appeared on examination to l)e muriate of 
ammonia, intermingled with sulphur, was collected from the margin of the crevices. 
This fire, however, in I IKK), became extinct;—iinlike that on Ulount Wingen, of 
which Mr. Wilton thus again speaks at this period 

‘ The fire, since the peiiod of my former visit, had, I found, been by no means 
inactive, having extended over a surface exceeding two acres, and was now raging 
with increased fury up the eminence to the S. and S.S.W., and also on the hitherto 
extinct portion of the mountain,—the northern elevation. There were still inost 
.sjdendid crystals of sulphur on the margins of the more extended, crevices, where 
tiie fire was hiiniing with a white heat, and of ammonia (jn those of the less, from 
both of which suffewating fumes were incessantly evolving. The fire continued roar¬ 
ing beneath, and stones thrown down into the chasms resounded to a great depth 
in an interior abyss. The scene of disruption, the rocks of solid sand-stone cleft 
asiiiulur, the innumerable fractures made 011 tlie suriac.e, the falling in of the strata, 
the half-consumed prostrate tninks of trees, and otiicrs only awaiting the slip tf tile 
rock beneath them to fall in their turn, the pernicious vajwurs rising aroJiiid 
amidst the roaring of the internal fires, and the white and red heat of the burning 
crevices, present an appearance on which the beholder cannot fail to gaze with 
wondei-, and, at the same time, to lament his inability to account with any degree 
of certainty for the first natural cause of the spectacle before him. ^ 

‘ At a little distance from the liurning portions of Wingen, 1 picked up several 
amorphous specimens of carnelian, white, pinkish, and blue; angular fragments of 
ribbon and fortification agates, and bails of agate, some of them filled witli erj’s- 
tals, varying from the size of a pea to tliat of a hen’s egg, and others of a bluish 
white and clouded colour, having sjHits of white dispersed throughout them, which, 
if cut and polished, would present a very beautiful variety of this mineral. Mount 
Agate, also, in the neighbourhood of W'ingen, presented me with some fine speci¬ 
mens as well of agate (fortification and ribbon occniTing in the same specimen) as 
of fragments of white and bluish Cctrnelian; and had not the grass upon the moun¬ 
tain been so lung and thick as it proved to be, 1 sliould doubtless have collected 
much finer. 

‘ Several of the'agates collected from Mount Wingen, upon examination, were 
found to have their surfaces crusted over with iron; some of those from Mount 
Agate, with native copper; witile others, from the same locality? presented a most 
beautiful auriferous appearance. On Mount Wingen we found, within but a few yards 
of that ]>ortion of it which is now under comiftistiun, the cast of a hi valvular fossil shell 
in sand-stone, a species of terebratula t other similar specimens have been met with 
on another part of the mountain. Only two sjtocimens of organic remains, of the 
nature of petrified bone, have hitherto fieen discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Agate; viz. the sacrum of some large animal on the II()ldsw«>rthy Downs, 
and the second cervical vertebra of another, about ten miles west from Merton ; hut ^ 
in neither instance was the petriLictioii imbedded iii the snhjacoiit strata, but 
merely lying on the surface 01 ‘the soil; and therefore, most jtriil>al>ly, contemporary 
with the petrified wood, which is found scattered very al)’'ndantly^S)ver this tract 
of country. Near the chain of the Kingdon J’onds, lorming one of the souives 
of the Hunter, and rising in the dividing range u few miles N. by \V. iroiu^ 
Mount Wingen, are stumps of trees sliiudiiig upright in the ground, apparently 
petrified on the spot where they formerly grew. In some places the wood is 
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of the existence of a dividing range of hills between the sources of 
those w'aters which Captain Sturt traced to the southward} and 
those, mentioned by llarber,—or, in other words, between the 
Murray which Captain Sturt followed to its estuary at Encounter 
bay on the south coast, and B&rber’s Kiendar, which latter joins 
the Darling/ To which opinion of the tendency of the iuternul 
rivers in that country, 1 have subscribed ever since tMr. Oxley’s 
return from his second expedition to the interior in 1818; v%hen 
he, was as fully satisfied as I w'as, of the existence of some low 
ridge of hills, or grounds of sufficient elevation, separating the 
Lachlan river, and the other streams to the south of it, (which we 
now know are disembogued on the south coast,) from the Mac¬ 
quarie, and all rivers whose channels lie to the northward of it, and 
which flow interiorly toward the north-west, their estuaries remain- 
ing yet to be discovered. This dividing ridge of hills will, doubt¬ 
less, be found whenever the space between Darling river in 
and the Murray in 34^ south, in extent about four hundred miles, 
is attentively explored. 


• Recent arrivals from New South Wales have also brought in¬ 
formation of the return of Major Mitchell, after* an absence of 
about four months; and colonial newspapers have been received, 
which contain the two following letters (written by him from 
diflerent stations in the interior) to the local government. From 
these it would appeaf, however, that no material discovery has 
been made, the expedition having been prevented from pushing 
forward beyond the country already known by a loss sustained of 
a portion of its provisions^ and by the more distressing circumstance 


strongly impregnated with iron. About three miles along the coast south of 
Newcastle, in an upright position, at high water-mark, under the cliff, and 
beneath a bed of coal, was also lately found the butt of a petrified tree, which, on 
being broken, presented a fine black appearance, as passing into the slate of jet; 
and on the top of the cliff at Newcastle on which tlie telegraph stands, imbedded at 
about a foot beneath the surface, lying in a horizontal position and nearly at right an¬ 
gles to the strata of the cliff, the trunldSf another, finely grained and white,—both 
specimens being traversed by thin veins of calcedoiiy. The coal, which is exposed 
to view on the face of the cliffs, is of the independent formation, and appears to run 
generally in three parallel horizontal beds; but in some places with a varying 
dip. It alternates ini.one part of the cliff with slaty clay, sand-stone, and shale, 
^ with impressions of leaves; at another with mill-stone grit, and a hard chertzy rock. 
Nodules of clay-iron stone, and trunks and stems of arundinaceous plants in iron¬ 
stone, are seen in abundance in the alternating strat#of the cliff; and in one place 
a narrow bed jjf iron.%tone, bearing impressions of leaves, is remarkable; while 
thin lamina: of t^^e same mineral, the surface of which is traversed by square and 
^ variously-shaped sections, are seen on several parts of the shore, both in the face of 
the cliff parallel with the beds of coal, anft extending into the sea, forming the 
strand at low water.’] 

a 
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t>f the (leatli of two of the party^ who were brutally murdered by 
the natives :—' , 

* Bullabalakit, on the River Nammoy, 
in lat.30»38' 21'8. long. 149“ 30' 2r E. Dec. 23,1«31. 

^ ‘ Sir,—I have the honour to state, for the information of his 
Excellency the Governor, the progress 1 have made in exploring 
the course of the interior waters to the northward of the colony. 

* On crossing Liverpool Range my object was to proceed north¬ 
ward, so as to avoid the plains and head the streams which water 
them, and also the mountain ranges on the east. 

* I arrived, accordingly, by a tolerably straight and level line, at 
Walamoul, on Peel’s River; this place (a cattle station of Mr. 
Brown) being nearly due north from the common pass across 
l^iverpool Range, and about a mile and a half above the spot 
where Mr. Oxley crossed this river, 

‘ I found the general course of the Peel below Walamoul tc- be 
nearly west; and after tracing this river downwards twenty-two 
miles,, in direct distance, I crossed it at an excellent ford, named 
Wallamburra. 1 then traversed the extensive plain of Mulluba ; 
and leaving that of Cooiiil on the right, extending far to the north¬ 
east, we passed through a favourable interval of what 1 considered 
IJiudwick’s Range, the general direction of this range being two 
points west of qprth, 

* On passing through this gorge, which, from the name of 
a hill on the south side, may be named Ydire, I crossed a 
very extensive tract of flat country, on which the wood consisted 
of iron bark and acacia peiidula; this tract being part of a 
valley evidently declining to flie north-w'est, which is bounded 
on the south by the Liverpool Range, and*on the south-west 
by the extremities from the same. On the west, at a distance of 
twenty-two miles fronj Hardwicke’s Range, there stands a re¬ 
markable isolated hill named Bounalla ; and towards the lowest 
part of the country, in the direction in which all the w'aters tend, 
there is a rocky pic named Tangulda. On the north, a low 
range, named Wowa, branching westerly from Hardwicke’s Range, 
bounds on that side this extensive basin, which includes Liverpool 
Plains. Peel’s River is the principal stream, and receives, in its 
course, all the waters of these plains below the junction of Coii- 
nadilly, which I take to be York’s River, of Oxley. 

* The stream is well known to the natives by thf name N ammoy; 
and sir miles below Tangulda, the low extremities from the 
surrounding ranges close on the river, and separate this extensive 
vale from the unexplored country which extends beyond to a 
horizon which is unbroken bet’veen W.N.W. and N.N.W. 

* The impracticablc*appearance of the mountains to the north¬ 
ward induced me to proceed thus far to the west, anti on examin¬ 
ing the country thirty miles north-east by north from Tangulda, I 
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ascended a'lofty range extending westward from the coast chain, 
and on which the perpendicular sides of masses of trachyte (a 
volcapic rook) were opposed to my further progress with horses ; 
it was therefore evident that the river, supposed to rise about the 
latitude of 28" would not be acbessible, or at least available to the 
colony in ihpt direction, and that, in the event of the discovery of 
a river beyond that range flowing to the northern or n©rth-westcrn 
shores, it would become of importance to ascertain whether it^vas 
joiped by the Numnioy, the head of this river being so accessible 
that I have brought my heavily laden drays to where it is navigable 
for boats, my present encampment being on its banks, six miles 
below Tangulda. I'rom this station 1 can perceive the western 
termination of the Trachytic range, and 1 am now about to explore 
the country between it and the Nammoy, and the further course 
of this country, and in the event of its continuance in a favourable 
direction, I shall fix my depot on its right bank, whence 1 now 
write, and descend the stream in the portable boats. 

* 1 have the honour, &c. 

* T. L. Mitchell, Surveyor-General.' 

* The Honourable the Colonial Secretary, &c. &u.’ 


♦ 

‘ Peel’s River, 29th February, 1932. 

* Sir,—I have the honour to inform you, for the information of 
his Excellency the Governor, that I have reached the left bank of 
this river with my whole party on iny return from the northern 
interior, having explored the course of the river referred to in my 
letter of 23d December last, and others wdthin the 29 th parallel of 
latitude. 

* There W'as so much* fallen timber in the Nammoy, and its 
w'aters W'Cre so low, that the portable boats could not be used on 
that river w'ith advantage, and I proceeded by land in a north-w'est 
direction, until convinced by its course turning more to the west¬ 
ward that this river joined the river Dai ling, J then quitted its 
banks with the intention of exploring the country further north¬ 
ward, by moving round the western extremities of the mountains 
mentioned in my former letter, and which 1 have since dis¬ 
tinguished in my map by the name of the Lindesay Range. 
These mountains j:erminatc abruptly on the west, and I entered a 

^ fine open country at their base, wlience plains, or rather open 
ground of gentle undulation, extended westward as far as could 
be seen. On turnpig these mountains I directed my course north¬ 
ward, and to^thc eastward of northf into the country beyond them, 
. in search of the river Kindiir, anc^ reached a river flowing west¬ 
ward, the l^d of which was deep, broad, and permanent, ])ut in 
^ w hich there was not then much water. 
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* The marks of inundation on trees, and on the adjoining high 
ground, proved that its floods rose to an extraordinary height; and * 
from the latitude, and also from the general direction of its course, 

1 considered this to be the river which Mr. Cunningham nnmed 
the Gwydir, on crossing it sixty miles higher, in his route to More- 
ton Bay. 1 descended this river, and explored the country on its 
left bank fo% about eighty miles to the westward, wtten 1 found 
that^ its general course was somewhat to the sou^ward of west. 
This river received no addition from the mountains over that part 
of its left bank traversed by me; and the heat being intense, the • 
stream was at length so reduced, that I could step across it. The 
banks had become low, and the bed much contracted, being no 
longer gravelly but muddy. I therefore crossed this river, and 
travelled northward, on a meridian line, until, in the latitude of 
29 ° 2', I came upon the largest river I had yet seen. The banks 
were earthy and broken, the soil being loose, and the water of a 
W'hiie muddy colour. Trees, washed out by the roots from the 
soft soil, filled the bed of the river in many places. There was 
abundance of cod fish, of a small size, as well as of two other 
kinds of fish which we had caught in the Peel, the Nammoy, and 
the Gwydir. The name of the river, as well as we could make it 
out from the natives, was Karaula.—Having made fast one tree to 
the lop of another tall tree, 1 obtained a view of the horizon, 
which appcarc'd perfectly level, and 1 was in hopes that we had at 
length found a river which would flow to the northward and avoid 
the Darling. I accordingly ordered the boat to be put together, 
and sent Mr. White with a party some mUes down to clear away 
any trees in the way. Mr. White came upon a rocky fall, and 
found besides the channel so much obstructed by trees, and the 
course so tortuous, that I determined to asceitain before embark¬ 
ing upon it, w'hether the general course* w’as in the desired direc¬ 
tion. Leaving Mr. White with half the party, I accordingly 
traced the Karaula downwards, and found that its course changed 
to south, a feyr miles below where 1 had made it, and that it was 
Joined by the Gwydir only eight miles below where 1 had crossed 
that river. Immediately below the junction at the Gwydir (which 
is in latitude 29° 30' 27", longitude 148” 13' 20") the course of the 
river continues southward of west, directly towards where Cajitain 
Sturt discovered the river Darling; and 1 could no longer doubt* 
that this was the same river. I theiefore returned to the party, 
deteriniiied to explore the country farther noBhvvard. 

* 'I'he results of my progress thus far w’ere suflicient, I coi> 
sidered, to prove thaAhe division of the waters falling towaiils the 
northern and southern shores of Australia is Hot, as* has been sup¬ 
posed, in the direction of the Liverpool and Waftabuiigle range, 
but extends -between Cape Byron on the eastern shore, towards 
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Dirk Harlog’s Island on the west; the greater elongation of tliis 
country being between these points, and intermediate between the 
lines of its northern and southern coasts. The basin of the streams 
1 hav£ been upon must be bounded on the north by this dividing 
ground or w atershed; and although no rise was perceptible in the 
northern horjzon, the river was traversed by several rocky dykes 
over which ft fell sonthward, their direction being objlique to the 
course, and nearly parallel to this division of the waters. 1 j[)cg 
leave to state, ^hat I should not feel certain on this point w'ithout 
* hav'ing seen more, were it not also evident from Mr. Cunning 
ham’s observations, made on crossing this division on his way 
to Moreton Bay. Mr Cunningham, on crossing the head of this 
river, nearly in the same latitude, but much nearer its sources, 
found the height of its bed above the sea to be 840 f'^ct: at about 
forty-five miles further northward the ground rose to upwaids of 
170 p feet, but immediately beyond, it reached a river flowing 
north-west, the height of \Yliich vvas only IdOO feet above the sea. 
lie had tiius crossed this dividing higher ground, between tlie 
parallels of 29 “ and 28“. It ap[)ears, therefore, that ..II the 
interior rivers we know of to the nortliW'ard of the Mnrrini- 
bidgee, belong to the basin of *he Karaula—this st. cum Ho\,lng 
southward; and hence the di-sappearunce of the Macqiiaiie an 1 
other lower rivers may be understood, for all along the banks 
of the Kurauln, the Gwydir, a-.d the Nammoy, the country, 
though not swampy, bears t lurks of frequent inundation : thus 
the floods occasioned by these riveis un'‘i;d, cover the low counti v, 
and receive the Macquj^rie, sc that no channel marko its fuithcr 
course. 

‘ That a basin may be found to the northward receiving tlie 
waters of the northern part of the coast-rauge, in a similar manner, 
is e.xtrcmely probable, and* that they form a better river, because 
the angle is more acute between tlie high ground, whicli i .isst 
bound it on the north-east and the watershed on the s...ilh. 

1 therefore prepared to cross the Karaula, in hopes of .^cclng 
the head, at least, of such a river, and to explore the count.^ tw o 
degrees farther northward, but moving iu a north-west direction. 
My tent was struck, aiidl had just launched my poitable boat for 
,the purpose of crossing the river, when Mr. Surveyor Finch, whom 
1 had instructed to bring up a supply of flour, arrived with the dis¬ 
tressing intelligence, that two of his men had been killed by the 
natives, who had taken the flour, and were in possession of every 
iSiiiig he had brought—all the cattle, including his horse, being also 
dispel sed or lost. 1 therefore determined not to extend my excur¬ 
sion farther, ak the pkrty were already' on reduced rations; and on 
the 8th instant t retired from the Karaula, rehirning by the marked 
line, vvhich being cut through thick seVubs in various places, is now 
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0 ])cn, fonning a tolerably direct line of communication 4n'a north- 
west direction from Sydney, to a river, beyond which the surv^ 
may be extended whenever his Excellency the Governor thinks lit. 

* The natives had never troubled iiiy party on our advance * in¬ 

deed, 1 only saw them when I cam!b upon them by surprise, and 
then they always ran off. 'I'heir first visit was received at my 
camp on the» Karaula, during my absence down that Hver, when 
they^ were very friendly, but much disposed to steal. Various 
tribe- followed us on coming back, but never with any show 
of hostility, although moving in tribes of a hundred or moVe 
parallel to our marked line, or in our rear, it was necessary to be 
ever on our guard, and to encamp in stiong positions only, arrang¬ 
ing the divays for defence during the night: three men were always 
under arms, and 1 hu.e much pleasure in stating, that throughout 
the whole excursion, and under circumstances of hardsliip and 
privation, ‘lie conduct of the men was very good. I took an armed 
party to M e -ceiu- of piHag , and bu. ied the bodies of the tw’o men, 
who a{»p( •■ri'd to have been treacherously murdered while asleep by 
ti e blacks during the absence of Mr. Einch : no natives W'ere to 
be foui’ l ,»’hen 1 visited the spot, although it appeared, from 
columns of smoko on hills which overlooked it, that they were, 
watchirg our movements. * 

* The party has now arrived within a day’s journey of Brown’s 

slaticj'i and I have instructed Assistant Surveyor White (from 
V lioin I have received great assistance during the whole journey) 
to conduct it homewards being desirous of proceeding, w'ithoiit 
di'lay, to Sydney, to receive the instructions,of his Excellency the 
Governor. ‘ Iliave the honour to be, &c. 

‘ T. L. Mitchell, Surveyor-General. 

' Tu the the (h>Ioiua1 Secretary, &c. &c.’ , 

f'll which letters Mr. Cunningham also tenders the following 
ii'innrks: -- 

'I’liis expedkion took its departure from Segeuhoe (the estate 
of Mr. I'otter Macqueeii, situate on a bianeh of Hunter’s Kiver) 
and passed the Dividing Range at the head of Dartbrook; 
thence advancing along the eastern skirts of Liverpool Plains to a 
cuttle station, called by the natives Walamoul, situate on the left 
hank of Fip^d's River* of Mr. Oxley, about a mile and a half 


* ‘ From ♦he character of the river on the banks of which Major Mitchell dates 
his tirst (les()iitrh,as well as tluadirection of its course, and the geographical position 
of his eucaiiipmuiit, it is quite evident that he was on the ^ield and not, as he sup> 
jiosed, on the Pool of Mr. Oxley, which jatter lies altogether to the Eastward, about 
twenty-eigbt ntih's from Walamoul, separated from Liverpool Pfeins by a range 
of rocky hilts, which etfectnally prevp|^ts any of the streams that drain those 
extensit^e levels from falling into its channel. Its course is moreover to the north 
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above th*e«spot where that able traveller forded it on the 1st 
of September, 1818, whilst on his route easterly with his party 
towards Pgrt Macquarie. The situation, therefore, of Walanioul 
(the*out-station of a Mr. Brown) in the wooded country on the 
north-eastern side of Liverpool Plains, is in latitude 31° 7' 30" S., 
and longitude 150° 12' 30" E. 

* rinding it impracticable to pursue a course to the north from 
that station, in consequence of the high lands connected ^with 
Hardvvicke’s Range, Major Mitchell determined to make an 
offing to the westward in the first instance, and, accordingly, he 
proceeded to trace Field’s river (the ]Nammoy of the natives) 
downwards on its left bank, the general course of which proved to 
be in that direction. 

‘ In their route the party traversed extensive patches of plain, 
having native names, which were ascertained, and w'bich appear to 
be,thc heads of the great valleys of Camden and Barrow of the late 
Surveyor-General; the former, the north-western branch of Liver¬ 
pool Plains, through which the Yorke of Mr. Oxley, or the Con- 
iiadelly of the nati\c$, winds towards its junction with the Field. 
At length, having followed this river to a level open country 
beyond ihe hills, the expedition rested on its right bank at a spot 
locally named Bullabalakit, whence the Surveyor-General addressed 
his first letter to the local government, reporting the progress of his 
expedition, and his intention to employ the portable boats with 
which he had been provided, in descending the stream, from the 
place where his tents were pitched, and which he ascertained, by 
observation, to be inbditude 30° 38' south, and longitude 14y° SO' 
east, or about six miles to the north of those Morasses which pre¬ 
vented the late Mr. Oxley (who little apprehended that he was in 
the vicinity of a river) from advancing to the north-east in August, 
J818. . 

‘ The Field, which had, in that year of great rains, overflowed its 
banks and inundated the adjacent grounds, was, liow'cver, now 
found to be so low, with its channel so much olistructed by drift 
timber, that Major Mitchell could not advantageously employ his 
boats; and as he immediately afterw'ards discovered that the direc¬ 
tion of its course was continued to the westward, and that it must 
ultimately fall either into the Castlereagh or Dai ling (probably the 
former) he gave up its further examination, and at once directed 
the march of his expedition towards the north. On this course the 

(at least as far as the parallel of 30°) and not westerly, as Major Mitchell found 
that of the river on which liimself and party were,rvhlch receives, as he observes, 
the waters of the plains. This is therefore the Field of the late Siirveyor-Ijeneral, 
on the left baflk of wlAeh, almut fifteen miles lielow Walanioul, 1 rested iny party 
in July 1327; tke spot on which niy tents riieii stood heiiig about forty-foin Kiiglisli 
mileh to the K.i3.£. of Major MitcheirseuciYiipineut on the same stream in December 
lust. 
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party traversed an extent of level open country, in seafcfi of the 
river Kindur, reported to have been seen by the runaway convict; 
and, after a journey of several days, they reached its left bank, 
where its channel, though broad and deep, contained, neverthe¬ 
less, but little water, such having b^en the effects of solar evapora¬ 
tion ; the heat of the atmosphere being also, at the time, intense. 
And the intersection, by the expedition, of this river' in about 
29 ° south, and longitude 149° 25'east, satisfied Major Mitchell 
that it was indeed identical with my Gwydir, which I had forded in 
1827, about sixty miles higher, or to the south-east, whilst on niy 
return from Moreton Bay. 

* The Gwydir,' or Kindur, then, was now followed on its lt?ft 
bank, upwards of eighty miles to the westward, in which space 
not a single tributary fell into it; and as its channel at that distance 
became (as Captain Sturt had found the Morrumbidgee near 
its junction with the Murray) much contracted, and its banks very 
low. Major Mitchell left it also, as he had done the Nammoy, and 
directing the steps of his party northerly (under the meridian 
of about 148°.20' east), he gained, in about thirty miles, the bank 
of a third river, called by the aborigines, as far as they could 
be understood by our travellers, Karaula, which being of greater, 
magnitude than either of the other streams explored, and flov’^lng 
through a perfectly level country, led the party to entertain the 
hope that they had really at length found a river, which would 
pursue a steady course in the “ desired direction;” viz. towards the 
north-west. Its banks, moreover, which were inhabited by natives 
of a friendly disposition, w'ere earthy and bvoken, and its waters, 
although turbid, w'ere discovered to contain three species of fish. 

‘ A subsequent examination, however, ascertained that the navi¬ 
gation of its channel was also interrupted by fallen timber, and 
other obstructions; and the expectation*of its long course to the 
north-west was soon given up, when it w^as seen to take a decided 
bend to the south, and, in a few miles, unite itself to the Gwydir, 
or Kindur, at appoint of its course to the west, shown, by the ob¬ 
servations taken, to be only sixty-three statute miles E.N.E. from 
the junction of the Castlereagh and Darling, as ascertained by 
Captain Sturt, thereby proving that the coutiuence of the Karaula * 
and Kindur form the latter river. 

* ‘ I woiilil here notice that the Karaula is the same river that I passed in the 
parallel of 29°, whilst on my out ward-Imund route to Morstoii Buy in ld27> and 
then named “ Dumaresq,” the gravelly bed of which, exceeding eighty y'ards in 
breadth, and at that period in part dried up by an eighteen nuniths' drought, I ‘ 
■ found by the barometer to bo lanly 840 feet above the level of the sea. It rises, 
however, nt an elevation of about 3000 feet, in the greitf dividing range which, 
between the parallels of 27” and 29°, axteiids tiii<ler the ineridiai^nf 102°; and as 
Major Mitchell fell in with its channel in a level interior (certainly not 800 feet 
above the sea-coast) in latitude 29° 2', ftid about 140 miles distant from the .spot at* 
which {ny party had crossed it, its course betw'ecn our two points of iiuersection of 
its channel is shown to be almost directly west. 
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* Having thus seen the junction of these streams, it was the 
(Resign of Major Mitchell to have continued his journey northerly 
fiom the Karaula or Dumaresq, M'ith the view of verifying a theory, 
whiAi it appears he entertains, of the existence of a chain of high 
grounds in 28° south, which, ^s he supposes, stretches from the 
dividing ra^ige, westerly, towards Dirk Hartog’s Island, off 
Sliark’s 13&y, on the shores of Western Australia, a»d thus sepa- 
rates the several waters, now known to form the Darling, from 
streams, which having a more northern origin in ijie great coast- 
range, pursue a course, through the inter-tropical portions of the 
interior, w'estcrly and northerly.* However, the distressing cir¬ 
cumstances, to which he refers in his despatch to»the local govern¬ 
ment, prevented his crossing the parallel of and making the 
discoveries he had promised himself; for on the 8th of February 
we find him quit the banks of the Dumaresq, or Karaula, and 
reUacing his steps, in three weeks again make the Field, or Nam- 
moy, w'ithin a day’s journey of the cattle station at Walamoul. 

* The hypothesis of a “ dividing-ground or water-shed,” extend¬ 
ing in the parallel of 28°, w'csterly, from the great Coast-chain, 
aj)[)cars, however, somewhat gratuitous; for Major Mitchell him¬ 
self admits, that from the extreme point to which he was enabled 
to f^enctrate into the interior, viz. his encampment on the Karaula 
in 29° 2', no rise was perceptible on the northern horizon. And the 
following brief remarks on the features of the country traversed by 
my party in 1827, between latitudes 28° and 29°, (and which are 
given at greater length in my preceding paper in this volume,) will 
further show how far, it derives support, as Major Mitchell con¬ 
ceives that it evidently doe^, from*'the lesults of the barometrical 
observations which 1 then made. 

‘ 'riiroughout that journey I found the interior suffering greatly 
from the effects of a Ic/iig and generally prevalent drought. 1 
nevertheless w'as enabled to pursue nearly a direct course to the 
north, between the meridians of 150° and 151°, through a country 
of moderate undulations, the mean elevation of vvjiich (above the 
level of the sea) proved to be about 1100 feet. On reaching the 
parallel of 29”, however, we found that we had descended nearly 
300 feet, to a barren level tract of country extending far and wide 
around us, through which we discovered the Karaula, or Du¬ 
maresq, passing to the westward ; and excepting on its immediate 
banks, where we met with a scanty vegetation, the w'hole might be 

L* Major Mitchell bases this theory on the cirouiystance of tlie curvature of die 
eastern coast-line in the parallels of 27° and 28°, trotn which he infers, that the ’ 
great dividing ochain, which sweeps in a curve parallel to it, and therefore is 
‘ concave (owar(j| the interior, muat form asvery extensive basin, which g/wuld con- 
, centrate its waters aliout the latitude of 28° south.* lie explains this at length in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Hay,—also corifnninicated by him to the Royal (Jcu* 
graphical Society,—and cites the origin and course of the Amaxun as const Itutiug 
, a eiiniiur case elsewhere.] 
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said to be a perfect waste, entirely destitute of grass or esculent 
herbage. To relieve, therefore, the half*faniished horses of 
expedition, I was necessitated to pursue a more eastern crurse 
than 1 would, under other circuinsta^ices, have done; which led us 
among the hills, where we fortunately did meet, not only with 
some little pasturage, but a sufficiency of water to meet our daily 
wants. And * in this new line of route to the eastward, which 
empU>yed us a week of severe exercise before we gained the great 
downs in the parallel of 28°, we gradually rose in elevation from 
811 to 1100, 1544, and even 1717 feet above the sea-shore, ere 
we reached the left bank of Condamine’s Rivulet, to which wp, 
how'ever, again d^ended upw'ards of 300 feet, its elevation above 
the shore of Moreton Bay being 1402 feet. 

* But these hills, notwithstanding their progressive rise to a 
height of 900 feet above the bed of the Karaula, constitute, never¬ 
theless, no dividing ridge (giving opposite directions to the course 
of the waters, that flow interiorly from the main range), but are 
merely a succession of lateral ridges, which extend westerly from 
the main or leading coast-chain of mountains, and, doubtless, 
either terminate abruptly in bluA' points or heads, overlooking the 
lower interior, or gradually decline in elevation as they advance’ 
westerly, until they disappear on the general level. And that this 
is the real structure of the interior in and about the parallel of 28°, 
1 am fully induced to believe, from what I beheld of the country 
to the northward of my station in the latitude of 29°, before 
I had directed my course among the hills to the eastward, in order 
to avoid, w'hat was obviously be|w'een the points of north by east 
and north-w'est, a level arid waste. 

* Another expedition, despatched to explore the country northerly, 
beyond the banks of the Karaula, or Djiimaresq, in 29°, where 
Major Mitchell’s excursion terminated, will most probably dis¬ 
cover to the w'estward of the meridian of 150", an interior, extend¬ 
ing through several degrees of latitude, of level unbroken surface ; 
and it will, moi'eover, be found, that Condamiue’s Rivulet (the 
stream to which the indefatigable commander of the late expedi¬ 
tion refers in his second despatch, as being 1400 feet above the 
level of the sea), so far from being separated from the Karaula, by 
a “ dividing-ground ’* extending westerly, ultimately falls into it, 
and thus forms a small auxiliary to the Barling of Captain Sturt, 
of which, most probably, indeed, it is not even the most northern 
branch. 

* Although the result ')f the late expedition has not been the 
discovery of any new river, still its conductor has intersected and 
traced those already known, farther to the westward than had been 
previously seen, and has thus sliowm their tendency towards the 
channe) of the Barling. The story of the convict runaway, he has 
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also proved to be, for tbe most part, a mere fabrication; but the 
t|uestton, of what becomes of ihe Darling, beyond the spot where 
Captain Sturt left it, pointing to the south-west, remains still 
unanswered. , A. C.’ 


Despatches have been also received, w'ithin the last few,days, 
fiLom Lieut.-Governor Stirling, Western Australia j the follov^ng 
extract from which, with the accompanying map, has been further 
communicated to the Uoyal Geographical Society, by direction of 
V iscount Goderich, President. • 

‘ Swan River, 2d April, 1832.—^The only portion of Western 
Australia which has been any way examined or explored is 
inclosed in the accompanying map of reference, which will afl’ord, 
af a view', a general idea of the routes and discoveries of the 
principal exploring parties. It will not be requisite for me to 
enter into the details of the reports which have been made to me 
on these matters; but 1 shall endeavour to give a general sketch of 
the information wliich we possess relative to the soils, the surface, 
*tlv- supply of water, the climate, and the indigenous products of 
the country. 

* The coast from Gantlieaumc Day on the west to Doubtful 
Island Bay on the south, including the several islets and rocks, 
present the remarkable calcareous substance which has been sup¬ 
posed to exist in no other place than on the shores of New 
Holland and on those of Sicily. . Although it serves in general as 
a kind of edging to tliis part of the continent, it is occasionally 
interrupted by the protrusion of granite and trap; and it is in 
some places covered by sand. The open downs which it forms 
sometimeb afford good sheep-keep, and it burns into very fine 
lime ; but in general the soil upon it is of little value. Behind 
this sea range of hills, which arc sometimes 800 feet in height, 
and two or three miles in breadth, there is a low sandy district 
which appears to ha'^'e had a diluvial origin, as it exhibits oc¬ 
casionally pebbles and detached pieces of the older rocks, and 
varies from mere sand to red loam and clay. In some parts this 
sandy district presents considerable portions of very fine soil, and 
in no part is it absolutely sterile. The bunks of the rivers, which 
flow through it, «are of the richest description of soil, and althongli 
a large portion would not pay for cultivation at the present price 
of labour, it is not unfit for gracing, r Out of this sandy plain 
there octiaisionally arise ranges and detached hills of primitive 
formation, Ilic most extensive of 'tvhich is the range which bounds 
the plain on the east or landv^rd side, and extends from the 
south coast between Cape D’Entracasteux and \\ ilsou'j, Inlet, 
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northward 30ili degree of latitude. The higlicst altitude 

attained by these primitive mountains is about 3,500 feet, whicli 
is supposed to be tlie height of iioi KyucrifF, behind Kin^ Geode’s 
Sound ; but the average height rnAy be stated at 1000 feet. To 
the eastward of the principal of tliese ranges is an interjor country 
of a dirt'ercnt^orinatioii from tliat on the coast, being of a yed loamy 
character. It appears to have tlie lowest portion of its surface 
about 500 feet above the level of the sea, and discharges all its 
waters westwardly, or southwardly, through the range aforesaid. 
Some of these streams have a constant current, and would afford 
a supply of water in the dryest months ; and, in general, neithe/ 
the interior nor the country near the coast can be said to be badly 
\vateicd. 

* Such is the imperfect sketch which I am able to afford of the 
general surface of the country, lii the quality of its soils it is 
extremely variable ; but there have been ascertained to exist, by 
Captain llannister, Mr. l-^ale, and many other explorers, extensive 
districts of laud of the best kind. And having given that point 
every attention; being fully aware of the great importance of being 
well assured that there is a suflicieiicy of fertile land, T may now 
express my conviction, from the reports of others no less than by ’ 
my own observations, that there is abundance, and indeed as large 
a proportion of it as usually exists in such extensive territories. 

* The only product.s of the country of any value at present are 
its timber, which is inexhaustible and of excellent quality, and its 
grasses, which afford feed of superior quality for sheep, horses, and 
cattle. 'J'here is a gotul specigs of lobaccb and perennial flax, 
similar to the kind usually cultivated in Knrope; but these are as 
yet only valuable as indicative of the capabilities of the soil. 

‘ For some time back registers of the weather have been kept at 
King George’s Sound and at Perth ; and hereafter it will be pos¬ 
sible to ascertain with precision the ranges of the temperature, the 
barometrical pressure, and the degree of moisture in these districts, 
compared with Mher countries. At present, after three years’ 
experience of the climate of the Swan River district, it may 
be said to be exceptionable only in the months of January, 
February, and March, when the heat and drought are as dis¬ 
agreeable as they can be without aflfecting health. The district of 
King George’s Sound being exposed to southerly winds in summer, 
and frequently visited by showers, is the most equable, perhaps, in 
the world, and the most temp’erate. The heat on the west coast 
is certainly intense, and die .mo.squitos, which abound there in 
summer, are serious evils in their way, and have taused^me dis¬ 
like to this part of the country as'h place of resitlertcei B«t not¬ 
withstanding these and other Ijrcul and trivial objections, the 
climate;* the ports, the position, and extent of the country, are 
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such as to be the seat of a wealthy and jjopul^ j^ossessiuii 
6f the crown; and I feel justified in saying, in this stage of its 
occic|)atiofi, that it will not fail to become such, from any natural 
disqualification of the soil.’ ' 


X.— Expedition to ascertain the Fate of Captain Ross. From 

Materials communicated to the Royal Geographical Society. 

'J’w'O expeditions have been planned, during the present season, 
ill this country, iii which the pursuit of geographical science 
is combined, to great advantage, with other more stirring incen¬ 
tives to action; and for which, accordingly, the requisite funds will 
be furnished, in whole oi^ in part, by private zeal. One is a 
trading expedition up the Quorra, consisting of two steam-vessels 
and a brig, well armed, and most libciaily equipped, which sailed 
last July, under the command of Mr. M‘Grrcg</r Luird, one of the 
enterprising Liverpool merchants who have engaged in this luugui- 
ficent commercial speculation ; ha ing also on boa.d Mr. Richard 
' Lander, as interpreter and guide, and Lieutenant Allc i. R.N., as 
surveyor,*appointed to this service by the Admiralty, and furnished 
with every requisite instrument for making an e tact survey of the 
river, so far as his opportunities may permit. The other is a land 
expedition destined to penetrate across the territories of the Hudson's 
Ray Company to the shores of the Arctic Sea, primarily to ascer¬ 
tain the fate of Capthin Ross, who, it is well known, has not been 
heard of since he sailed in a stearn-boat three years ago, with the 
view of thus eifecting a north-west passage to tiie Pacific ; anrl, 
subordinate to this object, to extend our knowledge ot tnuse 
shores—in particular, to endeavour to fill up the inter\al between 
Cape Turnagain (the eastern limit of '’’ir John Franklin’s disco¬ 
veries) and the Straits of the Fury and llccla, where Sir KdwaMl 
Parry was stopped by the ice when attempting to penetrate to the 
westward along the coast; or, should these prove, a** some ima¬ 
gine, merely the entrance of an inlet, to determine where else 
is situated the north-eastern extremity of the American continent. 

The hopes entertained by Captain Ross’s friends that he and 
his companions are still alive, and may be extricated from their 
critical positiop by efforts yet made for their relief, are foundeii, 
partly on the extent of his preparations, which were calculated to 
meet his wants for three years,—partly’ on the amount of stores 
which, it is presumed, he would find untouched in the wreck of 
the Ffry, qjfjandoned by Sir Edward Parry in 1825,—and partly on 
the following account (given by^ Hearne, and quoted by Mr. Bar¬ 
row in his Chronological History of Arctic Voyages, pp. 276-8.) 
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of the/fate of the crews of two Hudson Bay vessels who were^^d'st 
on shore on Marble Island in 1719> ^nd of whom it was Ascer¬ 
tained, afterwards, that some survived nearly three* years* 

‘ In the summer of 1769, v®^ys M*"* Hearne, liitrod. p. xxxi.) 

* while we were prosecuting the fishery, we saw several Esqui¬ 
maux ^t this new harbour, and perceiving one*or two of them 
greatly advanced in years, our curiosity was excited to ask them 
• some questions concerning the above ship and sloop, which we 
were the better enabled to do by the assistance of an Esqiumaiw, 
\i ho was then'in the Company’s service as a linguist, and annually 
sailed in one of their vessels in that character. The account 
nhich we received from them was full, clear, and unreserved, and 
the sum of it was to the following purport:— 

* When the vessels arrived at this place (Marble Island) it was 
very late in the fall, and, in getting them into the harbour, the 
largest received much damage ; but on. being fairly in, the English 
began, n-. build the house, their number at that time seeming 
to be about fifty. As soon as the ice permitted in the fol- 
lou'ing stiinniei-, 1720, the h'squimaux paid them another visit, by 
wh:c. ti .ie ihe number of the haiglish was very greatly reduced, 
ami those that were living seemed very unhealthy. Accorjling to 
the ac^'ornit given by the Jiisquimaux, they were then very busily 
employed, but about w hat they could not easily decribe; proba¬ 
bly in lengthening the long-boat, for, at a little distance from tlie 
house, there was now 1} iiig a great quantity of oak chips, which 
had been made most ussuredlv by carpenters. 

* A sickii'js.s and famine occasioned'such havock among the 
English that b> the setting in of the second winter their number 
wa reduv-.ed to twenty. That winter, 1720, some of the Esqui- 
nu;iix took up their abode on the oppjosite side of the harbour to 
that on winch the English had built their houses, and frequently 
supplied il em wdth such provisions as they had, which chiefly 
consi.'ited of whale’s blubber, seal’s flesh, and train oil. When 
the spring advanced, the Esquimaux w'cnt to the continent, and on ‘ 
their visiting Marble island again, in the summer of 1721, they 
only found live of the English alive; and these were in such 
distress for provisions, that they eagerly ate the seal's flesh and 
whale’s blubber quite raw as they purchased it from the natives.* 
I’his disordered them so much that three of them died in a few 
days, and the other two, though very weak, piade a shift to bury 
them. I’hcsc two survived many days after the rest, and frg- 
qiienlly w'cnt to the t^p of an adjacent rock and eainestly .looked 
to the south and east, as if in expectation of some vessels 
coming to their relief. After continuing there^a wusiderable 
time, and nothing appearing in sight, they sat aow'n close 
together and wept bitterly. At length one of the two died, and 
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the other's strength was so far exhausted, that he fell dpi^n and 
died Vilso in attempting to eng a grave for his companion. The 
sculls and othel' large bones of these two men are now lying above¬ 
ground close to the house. 'I’he Fongest liver waS, according to 
the Esquimaux account, always employed in working iron into 
implements fo/them ; probably he was the armourer or s^mith.’ 

If tlien (it is argued), severe as the sufferings of these poor** 
people were, they could prolong their existence at all, for nearly 
three years on Marble Island, which is a bare granite rock, with 
scarcely any local resources whatever, is it not probable that Cap¬ 
tain Ross’s difficulties, even supposing that he w'as w'recked 
the first year of his departure, may not yet have been overwhelm¬ 
ing ? If they could thus survive, also, with only a moderate stock 
of supplies in their ships, fitted out, as these necessarily w'cre, 
after the manner of the last century, may not his party be still 
furnished amply in comparison ? Ami even the character of the 
country seems to require that some search should be made for 
them—that nineteen British seamen, embarked in the most disin¬ 
terestedly spirited enterprise of the day, should not be lightly 
giveli «p to their fate;—especially when, by the same means, 
tlie discoveries of Franklin and Parry may be connected, and a 
scries of expeditions be, as it w'erc, completed, which, in so far as 
they have gone, reflect the highest credit on British skill and enter¬ 
prise, and have left, in truth, little more than the blank here con¬ 
templated to be filled up, in order to complete our knowledge of 
the outline of the Ainerichn coast. 

These views have been, therefore, lately brought under the con¬ 
sideration of his Majesty’s Government, and sanguine hopes are 
entertained that it may be induced to subscribe ^20(X)f. towards 
carrying them into effect. The Hudson’s Bay Company has, 
also, with great liberality, consented to provide boats and provi¬ 
sions for the party gratuitously; and has already forwarded the 
requisite orders for this purpose. Captain Back, R.N., one of 
Sir John Franklin’s companions in both his journeys, has volun¬ 
teered to conduct the expedition, the plan of which was originally 
sketched by Dr. Richardson, and has been since carefully revised 
Und re-considered by both these able officers. The party will be 
forwarded early in February next to New York; whence it will 
proceed, by way of Montreal, to Great Slave Lake; and descend 
tl)(' Fish River as early in the season *as possible, probably in 
August. But tw'O seasons, at least, will be requisite to execute 
the service in any decree satisfactorily; and, in every case, the 
scale of opetatiops, their extent, continuance, and ultimate success, 
will mainly depend on the means obtained for thefb execution. 

Subscriptions towards the Arctic Land Expedition »-arc 
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accordii*;^^' now in course of being received by some principtil 
bankers in London^ Edinburgh, and l3ublin; and the amount, 
whatever it may be, will be placed under the control, and ^minis¬ 
tered under the Vole authority of a Committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen, of whom a most respectable list is a1re.ady in circula¬ 
tion as having, with Admiral the Right Hon. Sir George Cock- 
burn, G.C.R., as their chairman, signified their willingness to ac¬ 
cept the trust. Men of all descriptions must wish well to the 
undertaking, for science must gain by it, though humanity <is its^ 
leading motive; and trained, as Captain Back has been, in the 
school of Eranklin, the difficulties, which that gallant officer’s 
experience enabled him to overcome with so much more facility in 
his second journey than in his first, will probably be found still 
more easily surmountable in a third attempt. 
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